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The Spirit of Service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In Jury, 1926, lightning struck 

the Navy Arsenal at Denmark 
Lake, New Jersey. The explosion 
demolished the $80,000,000 plant, rocked 
the countryside, left thousands home- 
less and many dead. While the commu- 
nity fled in terror, fresh explosions 
hurled fragments of shell and debris 
far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those who 
responded to the call of duty were the 
telephone workers. Operators in the 
danger zone stayed at their posts. Those 
who had left for the day and others on 
vacation, on their own initiative, hurried 
back to help handle the unprecedented 
volume of calls. Linemen and repairmen 
braved exploding shells to restore the 
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service. Within a ittle over an 

hour emergency telephone service 

was- established, invaluable in 
caring for the victims and in mobilizing 
forces to fight the fire which followed. 

In spite of repeated warnings of dan- 
ger still threatening, no telephone worker 
left the affected area. 

Through each of the day’s twenty- 
four hours, the spirit of service is the 
heritage of the thousands of men and 
women who have made American tele- 
phone service synonymous with depend- 
ability. In every emergency, it is this 
spirit that causes Bell System employees 
to set aside all thought of personal com- 
fort and safety and, voluntarily, risk 
their lives to “Get the message through.” 
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Exemplified. by the White Star, Red — 
Star and Atlantic Transport Lines in 
ships that are the great, swift swallows 
of the seas—sure and precise in their 
speed. Where the requisites of the 
smart set are anticipated. Where.the 
appetite of the epicure is appeased by 
an excellent cuisine. Where the com- 
forts of the “home-folks” are included 
and not disdained .. . . Luxury— 
comfort—service—speed. A ship for 
every purse and plan. 

Apply No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our 
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America Finding, Herself 


By ELMER ELLIS 


History DEPARTMENT, 


R. DOOLEY, who is frequently quoted 
by Mr. Sullivan,* once philosophized 
upon the subject of history: “I know 

histhry isn’t thrue, Hinnissy, because it ain’t 
like what I see ev’ry day in Halsted Street. 
If any wan comes along with a histhry iv 
Greece or Rome that’ll show me th’ people 
fightin’, gettin’ drunk, makin’ love, gettin’ 
married, owin’ the groceryman an’ being with- 
out hard coal, I’ll believe they was a Greece 
or Rome, but not befure. * * * Th’ other 
kind iv histhry is a post-mortem examination. 
It tells ye what a counthry died iv. But I’d 
like to know what it lived iv.” Mr. Sullivan 
succeeds rather well in writing Mr. Dooley’s 
kind of history; both this volume and its pred- 
ecessor show clearly what America of twenty 
years ago “lived iv.” 

America Finding Herself begins as an edu- 
cational history of the United States from the 
Civil War to 1900. This, in a history of a sub- 
sequent period, the author justifies as the in- 
tellectual background of the times. His chap- 
ters treat the subjects of the public school, the 
“readers” and their contents, school history 
and. geography as an explanation of certain 
American traits, religious influence in the 
school, the cultivation of “eloquence, or at least 
elocution,” the discipline subjects, penmanship 
as an ornament, autograph albums as senti- 
ment and diversions of all kinds. 

The author’s method of gathering this mate- 
rial was unique. He asked a number of promi- 
nent men to describe their childhood training 
as they remembered it. Adding these to the 
usual sources, he has an accurate narrative 
made highly interesting by many personal 
touches. Most of the reminiscences are highly 
colored by the falsifying magic of retrospect. 
Josephus Daniels, Senator Fess and James M. 
Cox believe the spell-down was a_ superior 
method of teaching. The now discarded arith- 
metic and discipline are commended. One, 
even, is able to testify that singing geography 
Was a worth-while practice. Former Governor 


*Our “Times. Vol. Il. America Finding Herself. 
Mark Sullivan. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 668 pp. $5. 


NortH Dakota StaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Chase Osborn of Michigan is the exception 
this general trend. His recollections are 
antidote to most of the others: “I was 
much of a ‘scollard,’ and it is strange to 
degree of being uncanny how little I remem 
about school, and how much I remember ab 
the myths and the nigger boys and the scrd 
I had; and going nutting and hiding out ag 
almost before I could hold one up.” 

Not content with merely relating the int 
esting and the important, Mr. Sullivan di 
at times into the bottomless sea of causati( 
His most interesting speculations cen 
around the influence of this education. u 
national character. The English literature ¢ 
countered in McGuffey’s readers gave a fe 
ing of kinship for the English people a 
partly counteracted the British baiting in 
histories. Our attitude of condescensi 
toward foreigners is traced to concepts dev 
oped in the geography and history class 
The reading and history lessons gave us 
habit of resistance to’ oppression which 
happily, not yet entirely lost. One of thei 
fluences of this teaching with its empha 
upon human rights, such as liberty and fre 
dom, which is overlooked, is the extreme 
luctance of the average American to indul 
in imperialistic enterprises and his inclinati 
to sympathize with subject peoples like t 
Boers and the Filipinos. 

The outstanding purpose of most school su 
jects was moral. Particularly was this tr 
of reading: “It was the way of many oft 
selections to hold out, in the first few lines, 
bait of joy, in order to get in, at the conel 
sion, the castor oil of pious admonition—e 
joyment as bait for enjoinment.” Sometime 
Mr. Sullivan believes, this had an unexpecte 
result: ‘Requiring children to pretend to b 
lieve what they knew wasn’t so, was food fo 
the iconoclastic rebellion of youth that cam 
into full flower many years later. Cones 
this, he credits these moralizing tales wit 
more influence than they probably exercised 
The present younger generation was dosed wit 
the same concoction and we have what som 
term a crime wave. If the stories drawin 
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Ghe WONDER of TELEVISION 


When President Gifford of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company spoke to Secretary Hoover over the long 
distance telephone in April, 1927, both the voice and the 
speaker’s face were transmitted. A new epoch in com- 
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their morals against the use of alcohol were 
so effective in bringing on prohibition, what 
accounts for the complete failure of those di- 
rected against tobacco and cosmetics? Trying 
to find determinative forces in the education 
of a people is a difficult task, for there are 
always conflicting tendencies. The melancholy 
puritanism of the school was counteracted, in 
part, by popular songs and stories which were 
neither sad nor puritanical. 

The book, however, is not all educational 
history. The larger part of it describes polit- 
ical history from the death of McKinley 
through the year of 1905, the rise of the great 
combinations of industry and their relations 
with the public and the Government, the pure- 
food crusade, the invention of the airplane, the 
public reception of Markham’s The Man With 
the Hoe, and a multitude of minor matters. 
These chapters have been submitted to several 
of the people who took part in the events and 
their criticism has helped to make a highly 
accurate narrative. The insight which is 
brought to bear upon individuals and events 
reveals them in a strong, steady light. Mr. 
Sullivan’s suggestion that John I). Rockefel- 
ler’s belief in the doctrine of election made it 
easy for him to justify his business methods 
is attractive interpretation. The relations of 
such flint and steel personalities as Hanna and 
Roosevelt are described with fairness and intel- 
ligence. The history of the growth of large 
seale industry is! detailed and realistic. The 
importance of the railroads with their rebates 
and discriminatory rates in this development 
is placed in a new light. In emphasizing this 
he scores on his fellow-historians who have un- 
derestimated its influence. The different 
methods of securing monopoly control favored 
by Rockefeller and Carnegie are described and 
the latter judged the more humane. Two 
even more interesting topics are the crusade 
for pure food and the invention of the airplane. 
The author builds each chapter around person- 
alities, but always the emphasis is upon the 
effect of their accomplishments on the life of 
the people. 

In the treatment of his characters Mr. Sul- 
livan’s workmanship is most evident. A kind- 
ly, sympathetic understanding of every man 
prominent in his history is the natural result 
of his close relations with them in public life, 
but this does not blind him to the realities un- 
derlying political, social and economic change. 
There is none of that mental astigmatism so 
common in the “memoirs” and “notes” written 
by public men. There is no axe-grinding in 
the entire volume. Those who disbelieve in re- 
form will find a tale to their liking in the story 
of the attempt to control trusts; but they will 
have their mental equilibrium disturbed when 
they read the account of the pure food crusade. 
Our Times is an excellent history. Yet through 
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it all runs a thread which depresses. The 
reader can hardly refrain from raising the 
question, will the ideas, the styles and the 
amusements we cherish so highly be as out of 
date in 1950 as those of 1905 are now? It is 
hard for weak man to admit the answer. 


Liberal Education 
By S. DANIEL HOUSE 


tudes. It will be highly esteemed by 

those leisured ladies and gentlemen of 
the middle and upper classes whose guaran- 
teed freedom from economic urgency and com- 
petitive strife renders them amenable to the 
gospel of sweetness and light, of tolerance and 
the higher sanity. If it is permissible to say 
so, the book is too sane for a world as insane 
as ours. The ascetic who advised mere men 
and women to quit the degradation and tur- 
moil and disquiet of sex love, to practice in its 
troubled place holy abstinence, would be guilty 
of an excess of sanity! The intellectual as- 
cetic who can find salvation and a blessed life 
only in contemplation and verbal felicity, 
whose nature cannot abide the fierce discords 
of reality, whose role in life is ever that of 
cold-blooded spectator rather than of warm- 
hearted participant, is in the envious position 
of the sterile saint counseling his fellow-men 
to quit being human. Perhaps this is only a 
way of saying that a liberal feels the world’s 
pain rhetorically, while a radical feels the 
world’s all-too-human pain realistically. There 
is a kind of tolerance that lives happily by 
simply ignoring intolerance, a sleek skepticism 
that flourishes by feeling no human event too 
deeply, a superiority of mind that is synony- 
mous with a quite charming self-complacency. 
There is a certain emotional shallowness in 
middle-class liberals that protects their minds 
from ever taking any of life’s problems too se- 
riously. Hence their adoration of the sense of 
humor. Hence their veneration of poise and 
tranquillity. Reality as pain and compulsion 
and torture is literally beyond their soul’s com- 
prehension. They are deficient emotionally 
and overcompensate for their imperfection by 
worshiping wisdom. Wisdom that sees s0 
clearly because it feels so-feebly! 

These preliminary remarks are a necessary 
prologue to a proper appreciation of Professor 
Martin’s eminently readable work, The Mean- 
ing of a Liberal Education.* Since the great 
war, which like his fellow-patriots Dr. Martin 


Ti is a noble book, full of radiant plati- 


*The Meaning of a Liberal Education. By Ever- 
ett Dean Martin. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co. 319 pp. $3.00. 
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whole-heartedly accepted, he has been haunted 
by the spectre of “the mob,” which he often 
calls “the crowd,” meaning, quite naturally, 
the uneducated herd. He is obsessed by “the 
fury and stupidity of the mob.” Nowhere is 
there the least hint of the malevolent existence 
of the educated crowd, the cultured herd that 
sets the historic stage for illiterate mob per- 
formances. Our author would do well to re- 
read the enlightening works of Brooks Adams 
and of Henry Adams to gain a more accurate 
perspective of the lurid réles played in history 
by the educated and haughty-cultured minor- 
ity. As Froude pointed out long ago, the most 
astounding fact in history is the patience and 
submission of the masses. Dr. Martin, re- 
membering the war, which was initiated and 
directed by the intellectuals, i. e., the educated 
and the cultured minority, who call themselves 
liberal in peace time, thinks obsessively of the 
crowd as irremediably wicked and foolish. No 
realistic historian will agree. 

There are two fallacies that mar the logical 
beauty of this book of Dr. Martin’s. The 
ancient delusion of the verbalist, to wit, that 
men possess a free will in the manipulation 
of their lives, underlies the soft seductive rea- 
soning of his fine pages. Bricklayer and pro- 


fessor emeritus of Greek are both equally eli- 
gible to pursue the best that has been thought 


and written through the cultured ages, if that 
be their sincere goal in life. Culture is an ac- 
complishment personally wrought and is, there- 
fore, accessible to any one, whatever his social 
status, in the alluring grip of the creative 
urge. Man is free to choose to be a really cul- 
tivated person provided only his human nature 
prompts him to tread that sublime path to the 
good life. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Erasmus, 
Montaigne, were, in the best sense, educated 
men, because that was the kind of men they 
could not help being. To be of their company 
is to be among the blest. Well, that may be 
so. The realistic question is: Of what prag- 
matic value is a conception of education and 
culture that suits the temperament of but a 
dozen picked savants of the race? In an age 
of specialization consequent upon a marvelous 
increase of verifiable knowledge and of a time- 
consuming preparation in the use of delicate 
instruments of precision in the various 
sciences, the attempt to define (which means, 
etymologically, to delimit) the educated mind 
is both futile and arrogant. There can be no 
generally satisfactory definition or conception 
of the educated mind in a world where, quite 
inevitably, science has come to take the place 
of philosophy. Any person has the right to 
think of himself as educated who is a master 
of any field of human or scientific inquiry 
whatsoever. Whether he is liberally educated 
or no will then become an academic problem 
of interest to metaphysicians and humorists. 
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A second rather insidious fallacy that per. 
meates this excellent work of Dr. Martin’s jg 
statistical in nature. It is an error in sam. 
pling. There is no justification in statistica] 
logic for the particular selection of congenial 
temperaments whom he personally enjoys des. 
ignating as, in the best sense, liberally edv- 
cated. The criteria employed by the author 
are not scientifically adequate. They are 
merely a rationalization of personal predilec- 
tion. Psychoanalytically speaking, a man is 
fond of minds and temperaments that reaffirm 
his own. In short, the educated man is the 
fellow who is most like ourselves. The key to 
our likes and dislikes may be found in our pri- 
vate brand of narcissism. Self-love and self- 
admiration unconsciously motivate our evalua- 
tions. 

The book under review is remarkable for 
two reasons: first, because of what it includes;| 
second, because of what it ignores. It includes 
a lovely appreciation of the classical tempera- 
ment, an intelligent criticism of the dogmatic 
mind, a generous sympathy with the humanis- 
tic tendencies in culture, a rational respect for 
the conscious and personally wrought values 
of unique men. It ignores the crude determin- 
isms of behavior, the pressures and urgencies 
and compulsions of our irrational life, the per- 
turbed and neurotic state of man under civil- 
ization, the complicated problems of human 
desire and longing that lie fathoms deep below 
conscious pretence and civilized make-believe, 
the revolutionary re-education in the subtle 
realm of sex and morals that is undermining 
the whole contemporary basis of human de- 
portment, the creative potentialities of the new 
masses. These incredible omissions can be ac- 
counted for in an enlightening book on educa- 
tion only by assuming in its author certain lim- 
itations. Dr. Martin lacks a vivid and dynamic 
social sense, he lacks totally a sympathetic in- 
sight into modern mechanics, he is not at home 
in the presence of mass logic and mass be- 
havior, he evades the overwhelmingly impor- 
tant problem of sex. In other words, his par- 
ticular type of liberal education is in several 
vital points rather limited and egocentric and, 
by implication, illiberal. We can sum up his 
Weltanschauung by saying that his special 
training and therefore interest have lain in 
the logic of thought; that is, of words and con- 
cepts and pedagogic communication, and not 
at all in the equally important department of 
the logic of action. Hence his book is too in- 
tellectualistic, complacent and artificial. The 
poignant realities of life do not deeply agitate 
his sweetly civilized mind. Books, not passion- 
perturbed men and women, appeal to him 4 


the legitimate subject matter of a liberal edu 


cation. It was our own intellectually passion- 
ate Emerson who wrote: “God offers to every 
mind its choice between truth and repose. Take 
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Would you turn down 
an added $5000 a year? 


—just because you’re afraid to make 
the move that spells SUCCESS? 
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F course you'd take it—that $5,000 check! 
And if—then—your employer said to you, 
‘All I ask in return is that you devote a few 
spare hours each week, at home, to training for the 
job ahead’ ’’—why, you’d jump at the chance. 
But—that’s not the question— 
The point is—have you the vision to start 77e// 
now to get the training, knowing that the ‘‘raise’’ 
ind the bigger job will almost inevitably follow? 


Dryden rose from $150 a Month 
to $11,000 a Year 


E. J. Dryden, of Laredo, Texas, grasped his 

opportunity. He was earning $150 a month when 
he started training with LaSalle. 
_ After his first lesson in the Sales Section of Bus- 
iness Management, he tried out his newly acquired 
knowledge. In six weeks he made $750 in com- 
missions, working after hours. 

He has since followed thru with other courses, 
and for two years past his earnings have been bet- 
ter than $11,000 a year. 


At 47 Whitney was Clerk—4 Years 
Later, Treasurer of Big Corporation 


For more than twenty years lack of training had 
kept R. M. Whitney from climbing higher than a 
clerkship. He was 47 when he enrolled with LaSalle 
for home-study training in Higher Accountancy. 

Within four years, however, he made up for 
twenty years of lost opportunity. 

He completed his training with LaSalle in only five months. 
Almost immediately came the offer of a better job. 

Less than three years later, the Davenport Machine Tool 
Company of Rochester, N. Y.—¢he very company he had 
worked for as @ clerk—invited him to come back on his own 
terms. He returned as Auditor, at a salary-increase of better 
than 300 per cent. He has since been made Treasurer, 


How You Can Win That Extra $5000 a Year 


“Exceptional casas,""you say—that of Dryden and Whitney— 

But—don't you think an extra $5,000 a year looked just as 
impossible to them when they started, as it does right now, 
berhaps, to you? 

Of course it did! 


These men, however, recognized their chance—they “‘stuck 
to their guns’’—they got the training! 

And just as sure as the sun will rise tomorrow, the same 
practical home-study training which lifted them to high posi 
tions will increase the salaries of thousands of men— men 
who are now learning of this opportunity for perhaps the 
very first time in their lives — 

Will you be one of them? 

Only you can decide — 

But one thing is certain. Before you turn this page — be- 
fore you swing your thought away from this pressing problem 
of your future — you should send to LaSalle and get the facts. 

The coupon will bring you, without cost or obligation, two 
books — one a 64-page book outlining the opportunities in the 
field that most appeals to you and showing you exactly how 
to meet them —the other, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
the story of how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
path to responsibility and power. 
wow” value your future, fill in, clip and mail the coupon 
=——— <= = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - =" 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 3392-R Chicago 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle 
plan, together with a copy of ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotionin One,’’ all without obligation. 
O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
CO Railway Station 
Management 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law 
O Industrial Management 
© Modern Business Corre- 
spondence 
OC Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 
O Telegraphy 


O Banking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 

0 Personnel Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 

O Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

DC. P. A. Coaching 

0 Stenotypy—Stenography 
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which you please. You can never have both.” 
Dr. Martin’s noble work is a scholarly attempt 
to demonstrate that you can have both. 


The Reign of Rasputin 


By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


ForRMER COLONEL IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


‘dent of the Russian Duma which was 

created in 1905 and held that position 
for nine of the eleven years of its existence. 
Sir Bernard Pares, who writes an introduc- 
tion to the book, voices what was commonly 
believed in Russia when he says that Rodzi- 
anko “made a good President” and that “his 
striking personality and voice helped mate- 
rially to uphold the dignity of the discussions.” 
His political orientation was that of a member 
of the “Octobrist” party, which stood for 
gradual progressive reforms and professed an 
unflinching loyalty to the Czar. An honest 
and courageous man, invariably actuated by 
a strong sense of patriotic duty, Rodzianko, 
however, did not possess either the necessary 
qualities or the clear vision of a statesman. 
His straightforwardness and impulsiveness, of 
which his book contains ample proof, did not 
always lead to the proper line of action, espe- 
cially in matters of a delicate nature (like 
the examination of documents in the case of 
Rasputin). Moreover, his attempts to influ- 
ence foreign politics without a thorough 
knowledge of the international situation (as 
during the Balkan war, when he insisted that 
Russia should fight because “the Straits must 
become ours” and the war “will raise the Gov- 
ernment’s prestige’) and his interference in 
matters which did not directly concern him 
(as the sending of a telegram to Marshal 
Joffre and Albert Thomas concerning the 
supply of aeroplanes for the Russian army) 
not only placed him in an awkward position, 
but even met with protest (as in the case of 
General Alexeieff’s letter). 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of Rod- 
zianko’s memoirs are those describing his 
audiences with the Czar, for which he, as 
President of the Duma, had the privilege to 
ask in order to report personally on matters 
of importance. These interviews, which oc- 
curred at intervals before and during the war 
and in which Rodzianko spoke on every sub- 
ject that, in his opinion, should have been 
brought to the attention of the Czar, are ex- 
tremely characteristic, not only of Rodzianko’s 


Te author of these memoirs* was Presi- 





* The Reign of Rasputin: An Empire’s Col- 
lapse, Meinoirs of M. V. Rodzianko, President 
R 


of the tusstau State Duma. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 1927. 
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extraordinary frankness, but also of the Czay’s 
attitude toward the speaker’s utterances, 
Most severe criticism of the Government, 
charges against the Ministers and the Grand 
Dukes of incompetence and intrigue, insist. 
ence on the appointment of a Premier invested 
with the confidence of the nation (it seems 
that Rodzianko thought of himself as a prob- 
able candidate for that post), but above all 
warnings against the evil influence of Ras- 
putin over the Czarina, with regard to whom 
he went so far as to say that she was looked] 
upon by the people as “Germany’s compan- 
ion”—were some of the topics of his reports, \ 
Much in those reports was true, but much was 
also based on hearsay and could not be sup- 
ported by facts. If one takes into considera- 
tion that at the same time reports of an oppo- 
site nature were made to the Czar by his 
Ministers, the tragic position of that weak- 
willed monarch can be easily imagined. One 
of his questions, put to Rodzianko at the end 
of an interview, seems to express his mental 
state better than anything else. Pressing 
his head between his hands he asked: “Is 
it possible that for twenty-two years I tried 
to act for the best and that for twenty-two 
years it was all a mistake?” 

Another point stressed in these memoirs is 
the abnormal relationship which existed 
throughout between the Duma and the Gov- 
ernment of the Czar. As a matter of fact 
the Duma had not the slightest confidence in 
the Government and the Cabinet Ministers, 
when they appeared before the Duma, could 
always expect a hostile demonstration. On 
several occasions they were insulted by the 
deputies. Mutual animosity reached its climax 
in the latter part of the war, but even before 
the war there was a period when, having 
been insulted, the Ministers decided to “boy- 
cott” the Duma and abstained from attend- 
ing its sessions. 

The blame for such situation is put by the 
former President of the Duma, as might be 
expected, on the Government which he de- 
nounces in the strongest terms. Unquestion-’ 
ably, with regard to certain Ministers who 
were Rasputin’s protégés, such as Sturmer 
and Protopopov, there was some reason for 
distrust, although none of them, not even Suk- 
homlinov, who is frequently mentioned, can 
be branded as a traitor. The author forgets 
that a revolutionary struggle was virtually 
going on between the Administration on one 
side and the Left parties and secret organi- 
zations on the other and in this struggle, cov- 
ering the whole period between 1905 and 1917, 
certain groups in the Duma—Socialist and 
Labor deputies—in sympathy with the revolu- 
tionaries, took an active part. Yet as lait 
as May, 1916, Rodzianko, speaking at a din 
ner, pointed out to the members of the Gov- 
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Mysterious Power of 


Pelmanism Disclosed 


A new and easy process that practically forces 


HAT is the mysterious power of 
\ Pelmanism? What is this great 
world-wide movement that. is 
performing so many thousands of ap- 


What Well Known 


men and women to succeed 


your originality and imagination to a 
surprising degree. It will teach you 
how to organize your thoughts and 


ideas; how to acquire a keen. infallible 


parent miracles everywhere—that is en- Men Say About memory; how to acquire a masterful 

abling such great numbers of men and Pelmanism personality. 

women to attain undreamed-of heights But best of all, Pelmanism will de- 

of financial, social and intellectual Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice- velop your thinking-power your 
? President of Cluett, Pea- money-making power-——and prove to you 


SUucCeSS 

First of all, Pelmanism is different 
from anything you have ever heard of. 
It is not an experiment. It is not a 


Says: 


body and Company, manu- 
facturers of Arrow Collars, 


‘‘Had I known at 30 what 


that your desires and ambitions can he 
easily and quickly made realities. 


Secrets of Achievement 


fad. It is not an untried theory—for 

t has stood the test of twenty-seven Pelmanism has taught me 
years. It is not a business. It is not pes Fgh Mig, ag > — There is no “magic” about Pelman- 
profession. It is net a ‘‘mind healer.”’ would SiGe heen easy If ee There is, no mystery about Pel- 
But it will prove to you, as it has you are dissatisfied with manism itself. Further, it does not 
. promise anything but what it already 


proved to over 650,000 others, that you 
can achieve Success in a big way--that 
right now you have just as good a brain 
the men who are earning 
from two to ten times more than you 

then reveal a method of using it that 
will practically force you to succeed in 
spite of 


Your Hidden Powers 


Your brain’ has wonderful potentiali- 
ties. Hidden in you are powers you 
never dreamt you possessed, which, if 
put to work, will bring results that will 
Pelmanism will unfold these hidden powers to 
you how to use them. It will make you acquire 
just those qualities that necessary for success in 
conceivable business or intellectual pursuit. 

Just as there are certain personal qualities necessary 
to success, so are there certain definite and specific prin- 
ciples which are also absolutely essential. Without these 
principles it is impossible to rise above the levels of 
mediocrity—it is useless to even try. 

Once you know them, however, vast opportunities will 
open before you. You will have chances for success be- 
vond your fondest hopes. Obstacles will crumple before 
you The pathway of financial independence will be laid 
open. Money will flow in on you. Apply thes 
principles and you cannot help succeeding! 


What Pelmanism Does for You 


It has been the work of the founders of the Pelman 
Institute to make a thorough and complete analysis of 
the qualities and principles necessary to Success—then 
put them down in black and white, in clear, easy form 
that everyone can apply to his or her own needs. 

This was not the work of a year—or of ten years. It 
was the work of a lifetime. It entailed endless research— 
ountless experiments—tireless effort. Whether this effort 
was justified can best be judged by what Pelmanism has 
actually accomplished in hundreds of thousands of cases. 
Instances of quick promotion through Pelmanism are 
countless. Cases of doubled salary in less than six 
months and trebled salary in less than a year are by 
no means unusual. In exceptional cases there have been 
salary increases of 700, 800 and even 1,000 per cent. 

But Pelmanism not only holds forth the promise of 
ncereasing your earning capacity. Its aim is broader than 
that. It points the way to cultural success as well as 
naterial, 

it will enable you to gain a greater power of self-ex- 
in thought, word and action. It will develop 
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the returns you are getting 
from your outlay of effort, 


subscribe for the 


Mr. CC. B. Claflin, a mer- 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. sums 
up in these words: 
revolutionized 


my life by taking 





has accomplished in thousands of cases. 
Pelman It is not ‘“‘high brow’; it is meant 
for everyone. It is easily understood; 
its principles are easily applied. You 
will find it of deep and fascinating in- 
terest. You will be gripped by its clear 
logic. You will begin to feel its mysteri- 
ous effect almost immediately. Many 
have said that even after the first hour 
they were consciousof a startling change 
in their whole attitude toward life. 
To thousands Pelmanism has been the 
means of greater success in life. To 
thousands it has been a stepping-stone to financial inde- 
pendence. ‘To thousands it has Jed the way to unexpected 
achievement 
Without the principles of success embodied in Pelman- 
ism no one ever has succeeded—no one ever will succeed. 
This, of course, does not mean that no one can gain great 
success in life unless he is a Pelmanist. No, but it does 
mean that with Pelmanism your success will be surer: your 
your success will be far greater! 


it all 
“T have 


this 


success Will come sooner ; 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


‘The coupon below will bring you, without cost or 
obligation on your part, a copy of a new booklet which 
describes Pelmanism down to the last detail. This book- 
let is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thought and incisive observation. It has benefits of its 


own that will make the reader keep it, 
Your copy is ready for you. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. Don't put it off—Pelmanism is too big a 


thing to let slip through the hands without at least finding 
out what it is, Fill out the coupon NOW—maili it today! 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 703, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Approved as a Correspondence School Under the 
of the State of New York 
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THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 703, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
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me what Pelmanism has done 
“Scientific 


I want you to show 
650,000 people. Please send me your free book, 


Training.”” This places me under no obligation whatever 
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ernment their “senseless search for a bogy 
revolution,” and in another place he attributes 
“the legend of the growth of revolutionary 
tendencies” to the propaganda of “Rasputin- 
ites.” 

Judging by the somewhat sensational title 
of the book one may receive the impression 
that to the great volume of published mate- 
rial about the evil starets (old man), who was 
the sorrow and despair of all Russia, some 
new revelations have been added by the 
author. Such, however, is not the fact. With 
the exception of a characteristic scene—the 
expulsion of Rasputin by Rodzianko from the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan—nothing 
can be found in the book which has not been 
already made known. The most important 
cuestion about Rasputin—whether he was an 
enemy spy—is not cleared up. Although his 
role “as a German agent,” according to the 
author’s remark, “was * * * no longer 
open to doubt,” yet no facts are given in sup- 
port of this general statement. In this con- 
nection it must be said that neither the mili- 
tary intelligence nor the secret police, both 
of which kept Rasputin under the strictest 
observation, found the slightest indication of 
his participation in the German espionage. 

Yet, taken as a whole, Rodzianko’s book, 


as a document reflecting the thoughts, expe- 
riences and activities of a close participant 
of the events in the period preceding the Rus- 
sian Revolution, are of great historical value. 


Brief Book Reviews 


WHITHER CHINA? An Economic Interpre- 
tation of Recent Events in the Far East. 
By Scott Nearing. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers. $1.75. 


Dr. Nearing describes this study as ‘‘an at- 
tempt to apply the yardstick of modern social 
science to recent events and present tendencies 
in China.’’ In preparation for it he ‘‘covered 
most of the literature dealing with public 
events in China that was available in the li- 
braries of New York,’’ and, unsatisfied with the 
results of this, went to China and ‘‘saw the 
situation at first hand, meeting many of the 
most active leaders.’’ His main conclusions, 
summarized by himself, are as follows: The 
basic force creating the new China is indus- 
trialization initiated by the imperialists and 
now pushed forward by the Chinese them- 
selves; it is a natural social process and not 
the product of ‘‘red plots’’ or ‘‘Bolshevist 
propaganda.’’ Nationalization, which is an 
essential feature of the process, cannot be 
stopped any more than could the nationaliza- 
tion of the United States two centuries ago, 
and it will grow in volume and power as in- 
dustrialization sweeps inland with the driving 
force of Chinese capital behind it. Industriali- 
zation has gone far enough to create two lines 
of conflict: (1) Between foreign and Chinese 
exploiters, for national sovereignty; (2) be- 
tween the exploiters (native and foreign) and 
the masses of Chinese workers and small farm- 


ers—the class struggle. China, however, is not 
moving from village economy toward capitalist 
imperialism but from village economy, past 
capitalist imperialism, toward a new form of 
social organization, and this constitutes he 
bond with Soviet Russia. Dr. Nearing un 
doubtedly has facts which back up these con 
clusions, and his volume, attacking the sub 
ject from a fresh angle, may be a source of 
new light on a problem which is still deeply 
shrouded in the obscurity of ignorance anid 
prejudice. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION: A Study of 
the Opposition to and Regulation of Immi 
gration into the United States. By Roy L. 
Garis. New York: The Macmillan Cor 
pany. $4.00. 

The development of the opposition to immi 
gration, from the earliest Colonial days to the 
present, is traced by Professor Garis in this 
volume. Though the belief is general that the 
movement to restrict immigration is a recent 
development, it has really been in existence 
in this country since the first ‘‘immigrants’’ 
landed at Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, and 
was only tremendously strengthened by the 
intolerable situation which followed the World 
War. Moreover, in spite of recent legislation 
the problem is still with us, and Professor 
Garis only voices the conviction of many when 
he says that it is ‘‘the duty of every citizen 
to think through the question for himself, fre 
from bias.’’ This volume furnishes ample food 
for such thought, and although Professor Garis 
admits that he is personally in favor of restric- 
tion he keeps his own views in the background 


JAMES B. DUKE: MASTER BUILDER. By 
John Wilber Jenkins. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $4.00. 


James B. Duke, during his lifetime, hated 
notoriety so much that he gained the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘the least known of America’s 
men of wealth and influence.’’ However, Mr. 
Jenkins believes that a man who leaves the 
bulk of his huge estate to establish a univer- 
sity, build hospitals in his native South and 
provide for orphans must have had qualities 
that would interest and even benefit a wide 
audience. Hence this very readable biography. 
Mr. Duke was born on a poor Southern farm 
and his career amply justified the theory that, 
given a fair share of health, brains and per- 
severance, any American boy can climb to the 
top of the ladder. The credit for developing 
the great tobacco industry of today is undoubt- 
edly due to him, and he also played an impor- 
tant part in hydroelectric development in the 
TInited States and Canada. But the achieve 
ment for which posterity may do him honor, 
and which he himself considered his greatest 
deed, was his endowment of Duke University, 
for, as he said: ‘‘Through it I do not merely 
bring men together; I make men.’’ 


RUSSLAND UND DER WELTKONFLIKT 
(Russia and the World War). By Friedrich 
Stieve and Graf Max Montgelas. Berlin: 
Verlag fur Kulturpolitik. 


According to the authors’ preface, this vol- 
ume was prepared in reply to the memoirs of 
the late Sergei Sazonov, Russian Foreign Min- 
ister at the outbreak of the Worid War. Thev 
charge that the latter, obeying a quite natural 
impulse, made out the best case possible for 
himself and Russia, but unfortunately ignored 
or overlooked a host of documents, recently 
brought to light, which put quite 1 different 
face on the matter, and in the opinion of 
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When Thomas Edison 
groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a newsboy on the trains in and 

out of Detroit. He spent every hour he could 
spare in the public library ‘‘grappling bravely with 
a certain section, and trying to read it through con- 
secutively, shelf by shelf, regardless of subject.”’ 

Admirable determination! Edison was destined 
to be well read, just as he was destined to become 
the greatest inventor of all time. But his early 
desire for fine reading was a blind groping in the 


dark. 
take fifty lifetimes to read! 


Just as America’s greatest inventor brought 
light into the world through the great medium, 
electricity —- America’s greatest educator 
brought light to everyone through the medium 
of good reading. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of study, selected the pure gold 
from the world’s literature. Into a single set 
he assembled the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion, the books that everyone must know to 
be well read. In the Five-Foot Shelf are the 
carefully selected writings of 302 immortal 


authors, 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) 


Carlyle once said, “If time is precious, no 
book that will not improve by repeated read- 
ings deserves to be read at all.’’ Time now- 
adays is more precious than ever before. We 


his Famous Booklet, FREE 


Before you spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of ‘Fifteen 
H Minutes a Day’’--the famous book- 
let that tells how to turn wasted 
# minutes into growth and increased 
\ power. It’s ready and waiting for 
you. Sending for it does not 
- obligate you in any way. 
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The books in a modern public library would 


cannot, like the young Edison, attack the 
countless shelves of public libraries. Probably 
none of us possesses the persistency and 
patience which guided his early reading. 
We must have only the really great literature, 
the books that make us think straight, talk 
clearly and increase both our power to 
succeed and our enjoyment of life. 


The Harvard Classics answer these require- 
ments to the last detail. Already they are 
read and cherished in thousands of cultured 
homes. They are constantly bringing keen 
enjoyment and deeper understanding into 
busy lives. ‘‘Reading,’’ as Edison himself 
says, ‘‘will never take the place of doing, 
but it enables us to travel twice as far with 
half the effort.” 


The Five-Foot Shelf is not a ‘‘rich man's 
library.’”” By the famous Collier plan these 
wonderful books are brought within easy 
reach of everyone. Do not put off finding 
out more about this invaluable set. Mail 
the coupon today! 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
By mail, 


Foot Shelf of 
Classics). 


Rooks (The 


Ir. 
Name 3Mrs. 


\liss 


Address 
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] The publishers cannot undertake to 
free to children 





250 Park Avenue, New York City 


free, send me the booklet 
that tells all about the most famous 
library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Harvard 
Also, please advise how I 
May secure the books by small monthly payments. 
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Absorbing in Itself and a 
Powerful Revelation of the 


Catholic Mind 


THE JESUIT 
ENIGMA 


By Dr. E. Boyd Barrett 


The author is an ex-Jesuit. 
He spent twenty years within 
the Order. He tells his own 
amazing experiences; and the 
story of the Jesuit Order 
through the centuries. Nation- 
wide discussion has followed it, 
and even Catholic criticism, 
while challenging its interpreta- 
tions, has admitted the sincer- 
ity of the author and the im- 
portance of his work. 
8rd large edition. Illustrated. 


Octavo. $4.00 


Boni & Liveright 
Publisher N.Y. 


a 
EMPIRE TO 
COMMONWEALTH 


Thirty Years of British 
Imperial History 


By Walter Phelps Hall, 
Princeton University 


In his incisive analysis of the several 
parts of the Empire, the author makes 
clear the racial prejudices, economic in- 
terests, and social dynamics which in re- 
cent times have changed the British Em- 
pire into a Commonwealth of Nations. 
His scholarly independence and trenchant 
style are particularly commendable. $4.50 

Students’ Edition $3.60 


New Governments of 


Eastern Europe 
By Malbone W. Graham, Jr., 


University of California at Los 
Angeles 

“Generally speaking, I would say that 
I do not Know any other book in which 
the complicated Eastern European situa- 
tion is depicted with such acuteness and, 
vigor.'"— Oscar Jaszi. $5.00 
Students’ Edition $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York 


Messrs. Stieve and Montgelas make Sazono 
and the nation whose destinies he guided the 
‘villains of the World War.’’ 


DER LOKALISIERUNGSSCHWINDEL: Dag 
Steckenpferd der Unschuldspropagandd 
(The ‘Localization’? Fraud: The 
Horse of the Propagandists for Germany’ 
Innocence). By Richard Grelling.. Olten: 
Verlag W. Troesch. 


Herr Grelling, author of the famous ‘ 
cuse,”’ in this pamphlet attempts to demolish 


forts to ‘‘localize’’ the war in Serbia and pre. 
vent it from becoming a general conflagration, 
According to his view, if this had been accom- 
plished Austria-Hungary would have then 
smashed Serbia and rearranged Balkan affair 
to her own Satisfaction. As in his other writ 
ings Herr Grelling puts the onus of blame for 
these Machiavellian schemes on ‘‘Moltke and 
the Kaiser’s military circle.’’ 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA. By Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
New York: W. W. Norton &€ Co. $3.50. 


At last there appears a consecutive history 
of architecture in America—the first to be 
written. Prepared even ten years ago, t 
history would have lacked some of its most 
interesting and significant material, as Amer 
ican architecture has only recently and sud- 
denly developed a consciousness of its identity, 
a distinct individuality. Now that certain well- 
defined traits and trends have appeared and 
we seem on the threshold of really great 
achievements, it is eminently fitting to pause 
and take stock of what has already been tried 
and outgrown. This Mr. Tallmadge has done 
in able fashion. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1925: The Islamic World Since the Peace 
Settlement. Vol. 1. By Arnold J. Toynbee 
New York: Oxford University Press. $8.50. 


Professor Toynbee, through his writings and 
lectures, has justly earned the reputation 0 
being one of the foremost living authorities on 
Eastern affairs. Accordingly, this exhaustive 
study of conditions and developments since the 
peace settlement in the countries of Northwest 
Africa and the Middle East may be regarded 
as the final word on such matters. Professor 


changes that have been taking place in two 
impulses: ‘‘ a negative one—to throw off the 
ascendancy of the Western Powers; a positive 
one—to adopt by deliberate choice the military 
technic, political institutions, economic organ- 
ization and spiritual culture of the West. 
With this clue to the situation he leads the 
reader safely through the tangled mazes of 
Eastern politics. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Studies 
in Physical, Regional, Industrial and Human 
Geography. By Albert Perry Brigham. Net 
York: Oxford University Press. $3. 


“The spirit of the progressing fronti 
grasp of untouched resources, the wi 
of success open to every diligent hand—such 
are the forces that have created American na 
tionality with its love of native soil, of noble 
and varied scenery and the remembrance 0 
the struggles and labors that have built UP 
civilization in a wide domain.’’ Thus writes 
Professor Brigham, showing how the physical 
characteristics of the American Continent have 





determined the destinies of the people. He sees 
the huge Mississippi water system as perhaps 
the most important factor in unifying the na- 
tion—and isolating it—since ‘‘this great region 
looks not out upon the sea but in upon itself.’’ 
On the whole, the book fulfills its promise to 
give ‘‘a panoramic outlook on leading facts and 
principles’’ and contains many thought-pro- 
voking ideas. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN THE ORIENT. 
A Source Book Compiled by the Education 
and Research Division and the Industrial 
Department of the Y. W. C. A. New York 
City: The Woman’s Press. 


The picture of industrial conditions in the 
Orient (Japan, India and China) given in this 
volume of collected extracts from literature on 
the subject is a gloomy one. In _ general, 
Oriental women and children seem to be labor- 
ing under conditions paralleling those of the 
dawn of the Industrial Revolution in Great 
Britain, when a work day of twelve hours or 
more was the rule, and improved working con- 
ditions would have been viewed as a fantastic 
joke by most employers. We read in this 
volume of Chinese children whose fingers are 
centinually scalded from dipping silk cocoons 
in boiling water, of Japanese girls working for 
their marriage dowries who sleep on the floor 
of the factory room where they have toiled all 
day, of Indian babies whése only playground is 
the dusty floor of a jute mill where their 
mothers tend the machines. That these na- 
tions in this supposed age of enlightenment 
should be merely duplicating the conditions 
from which Western labor freed itself only 
after a bitter struggle, seems criminal waste 
of human energy, to say the least. However, 
some indications are given in this volume of 
a growing desire to remedy these evils. 


Recent Important Books 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BELL, EDWARD PRIcE. Europe’s Economic Sun- 
rise: a Survey of the Constructive Forces 
Contributing to Its ‘‘Spirit of the Morning.’’ 
Chicago: Daily News, 1927. $2.50. 

A republication of articles written for The 
Chicago Daily News as a result of a trip of 
investigation in Europe. Deals largely with 
the views and personality of British statesmen. 


BIRKENHEAD (F. E. SMITH), EARL or. Law, Life 
and Letters. New York: Doran, 1927. 2 
vols. $10. 


Personal memoirs of the brilliant, if some- 
what erratic, Secretary of State for India and 
former Lord Chancellor. 


Bruce, Harotp R. American Parties and Poli- 
tics; History and Role of Political Parties 
in the United States. New York: Holt, 1927. 
$3.75. 


Although cast in textbook form, it represents 
avery satisfactory presentation of the histori- 
cal development of our party system, party 
organization and activities. 


Burpvett, Ospert.. W. E. Gladstone. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1928. $4. 

A brief biography, based largely on Morley, 

dealing more with his personality than with 

his political life. 


Boston: 
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MUSSOLINI 


MAN OF 
DESTINY 
By Vittorio di Fiori 


A picture of Mussolini's early 

youth, his exile in Switzer- 

land, of Italy’s political history before the 
war, the Socialist Party and Mussolini as one 
of its leaders. Fascism developed with this stern 
helmsman, law and order prevailed and Italy 
once more became a world power. $3.00 


ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
1896-1906 


By A. L. P. Dennis 


One of the most perilous periods of American 
diplomacy was between 1896 and 1906. Professor 
Dennis, vigorous American historian, with the aid 
of State papers and private papers of such great 
statesmen as Roosevelt, Olney, Hay, Root, and 
others, has written a book that will not 
only compel attention by its rising tide of interest 
but will take a permanent place among the great 
diplomatic histories. $5.00 


MUKERJI 


“A SON OF MOTHER INDIA 


ANSWERS” 
Second Week Sixth Edition 


A timely and absorbing book that no one can 
afford to miss. $1.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
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At this time when people of 
America are wondering about the 
possibility of a Catholic President 
.t is interesting to read a book on.- 


THE BELIEF OF 
CATHOLICS 


By FATHER RONALD KNOX 


“Here is clear thought, honest 
conviction, magnificent courage, a 
mastery of thought and _ life.” 
~N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


“The author is vindicating ‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
and he does it with a clarity, a 
power, an upright and downright 
sincerity which stir admiration.” 
——N. Y. World. 

$2.00 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33 Street 


‘Never before...and never since...did the 
| human soul, in the grip of a fiery passion, 
utter a ery like hers...she has no equal...’’ 


THE SONGS OF SAPPHO 


Sappho. beautiful Greek poetess, has come down 
through the ages as a symbol of the divine urge for 
love and self-expression. 
Many were the men who died for the love of this 
beautiful woman who could only give her soul and 
love to those of her own sex, 
This volume contains the story of Sappho's life, her 
own writings translated from the Greek and apprecia- 
tions of her work by different men. It also contains 
the later poems of Erinna, Greek poems about Sanpho, 
and Ovid's epistle of Sappho to Phaon. Translated 
by Dr. M. M. Miller and Prof. D. M. Robinson. 
As a beautiful example of book making and printing 
this book takes rank with the best. Size 6%x10, 
printed on highest grade paper, beautifully bound in 
boards with vellum back, boxed. This is one of the 
extraordinary bargains we are continually offering 
our customers. We offer this book, published to 
sell at $20.00, for only $12.50 postpaid. 

Examine this book Free! 
Tf after 10 days’ examination you are not absolutely 
delighted with it, we will cheerfully refund your 
purchase price. 

Easy Payment Plan 

Because we realize this book will appeal to many 
hooklovers of moderate means, we are offering it on 
an easy payment plan that will enable them to take 
advantage of this bargain if they act quickly. 


SEIFFERS, National Booksellers 
Mail Order Dept., 830 Westchester Av., New York City 
Please send me THE SONGS OF SAPPHO for 10 
Days’ Free Examination. 
{J I enclose $5.00 with this order, and will send you 
$7.50 in thirty days. 
I am enclosing $11.50 in full payment. 


Name 


Burcess, W. RaNpDOoLpH. The Reserve Dunks 
and the Money Market. New York. #igr 
per, 1927. $3. 


The functioning of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem as described by one of its officials. “A 
clear, straightforward analysis. 


CHIROL, Sin VALENTINE. Fifty Years in a Chang- 
ing World. - New York: Harcourt, 1928. $4. 


_ Reminiscences, political and personal, rang- 
ing from 1871 to 1919, and over most of the 
known earth, by the veteran Director of the 
Foreign Department of the London Times. 


ERNST, OTTO, Edited by. Franz Joseph us 
Revealed by His Letters, translated by Ag- 
nes Blake. New York: Stokes, 1927. $5. 


A fragmentary collection, interpretative of 
the Emperor’s personality rather than of the 
political history of his era. 


FRANKFURTER, FELIX AND LANDIS, J. M. The 
Business of the Supreme Court. New York: 
Macmillan, 1927. $5. 


_The evclution of its present powers and prac- 
tice, and the method of its administration. 


GOLDER, FRANK ALFRED. Documents of Russian 
snore 1914-17. New York: Century, 1927. 


_A carefully selected and illuminating collec- 
tion of documents, now for the first time 
available in an English translation. 


HOLLIS, CHRISTOPHER. The American Heresy. 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1927. 8s. 6d. 


By an analysis of the political careers of 
Jefferson, Calhoun, Lincoln and Wilson, the 
English author attempts to show that the 
United States is declining in political capacity 
and has lost its former ideas of liberty. 


JOHNSEN, JuLIA E., Edited by. Selected Ar- 
ticles on China, Yesterday and Today. New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1928. $2.40. 

A convenient compilation of about sixty arti- 
cles discussing various phases of Chinese life, 
politics and international relations. Has an 
extensive bibliography, unpartisan and _ infor- 
mative. 


JONES, HowarpD MumForD. America and French 
Culture, 1750-1848. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1927. $5. 

A study of French influence on the develop- 
ment of our national life and character. Deals 
with migration, manners, art, religion and phil- 
osophy. Literary influences are to be studied 
in a later volume. 


LICHNOWSKY, PRINCE. Auf dem Wege zum Ab- 
grund. Dresden: Relssner, 1927. 2 vols. 
18 marks. 

A review of German foreign policy before the 
war, by one of its leading critics, who was, in 
1914, German Ambassador to Great Britain. An 
— book which should at once be trans- 
ated. 


MuNRO, WILLIAM BENNETT. The Invisible Gov- 
ernment. New York: Macmillan, 1927. $1.75. 


Using Elihu Root’s phrase as a title, the au- 
thor contends that our democracy is controlled 
very largely by shibboleths and propaganda. A 
— if disillusioning, analysis of our political 
ife. 


O’FLAHERTY, LiaM. The Life of Tim Healy. New 
York: Harcourt, 1927. $3.75. 


A picturesque life of the late Governor Gen- 
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eral of the Irish Free State. More or less of 


Irish history since 1880. 


PANUNZIO, 
Crossroads. 
$2.50. 


A criticism of our immigration policy by a 
thoroughly Americanized Italian, contending 
that the basis for admission should be the qual- 
ity of the individual rather than his chance 
inclusion within a given quota. 


CONSTANTINE. The Immigration 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. 


Peapopy, FREDERICK W., AND Cog, FREDERICK E. 
“Honour” or Dollars: a Critical Examina- 
tion of the Moral Obligations of America 
to Her Former Allies. London: Simpkin, 
1927. 2s. 6d. 


An elaboration of the arguments for revision 
of the debt settlements which were advanced in 
Mr. Peabody’s letter to President Coolidge. 


PERKINS, DEXTER. The Monroe Doctrine, 1823- 
1826. Cambridge: Harvard University, 1927. 
$3.50. 


A discussion of the origin and early history 
of the doctrine, showing that, when enunci- 
ated, it was regarded as of small importance. 
The author believes the so-called Pact of Ve- 
rona to have been a forgery. 


SELEKMAN, BEN M. Postponing Strikes: a Study 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
of Canada. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1927. $2.50. 


The act provides legal machinery for media- 
tion and conciliation. The author regards it 
as successful in its operation and well adapted 
for enactment in the United States. 


Topp, ARTHUR J. Three Wise Men of the East; 
and Other Lectures. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1927. $2.50. 


The three wise men are Gandhi, Tagore and 
Bose. The second lecture is on the social ef- 
fects of the industrial revolution in the Orient; 
and the third deals with the transformation 
of Oriental education. First-hand studies by 
one of our most competent social observers. 


TrLer, ALICE FELT. The Foreign Policy of James 
G. Blaine. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota, 1927. $3.50. 


A careful review of Blaine’s contribution to 
the development of our policy in relation to 
Latin America and to Canada. Well document- 
ed aan provided with an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


WaLKerR, Eric A. MHistory of South Africa. 
New York: Longmans, 1928. $5. 


The best single volume work available. In- 
cludes in a single narrative the history of al) 
the political divisions that are included in the 
Union of South Africa. Fully documented and 
has a good bibliography. 


WILLIAMS, BRUCE. State Security and _ the 
League of Nations. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1927. $2.75. 


An examination of the extent to which the 
League has provided for security of national 
boundaries and national existence. 


WILLson, BACKLES. The Paris Embassy: a Nar- 
rative of Franco-British Relations, 1814- 
1920. New York: Stokes, 1927. $5. 


the lighter side of diplomatic life, and how 


it played its part in the elaboration and fur- 
therance of foreign policy, 
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SPEAK FRENCH, 


GERMAN, SPANISH OR ITALIAN 
in a Short Time 


Pore of being totally 
ignorant of these four lan- 
guages, you already have an 
excellent start toward learning 
one or all of them! It is this 
remarkable fact that accounts 
for the wonderful success of 
the Pelman Method. 


A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method in a few 
words: You do not bother at first about grammar. In- 
stead. you learn at once to use the language itself. 
When you can speak, read and understand others readily, 
then—and then only—you get the knowledge of grammar 
you need in a new, simple way. Within eight to twelve 
weeks you will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 

It shows why it is 


Send for FREE BOOK possible to agree 


that you will learn either French. Spanish, German or 
Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, or it 
will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. It 
places you under no obligation. 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 

Suite L-703, 71 West 45th St.. N. Y. C 


Please send me futl information about the 
System of Language Instruction. 


I am interested in [)French 


Pelman 


fJSpanish (]German “Italian 


Name 


Address 


De you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the richest prizes in the business 
world? In either case borrow a set of 
*“*AMERICAN LAW and PRACTICE” 
and see how you may READ your 
way, quickly at home in your opere 
time, to the uifillment of your ambitions! 
Thousands of men have shown you the LAW 

AY to power and financial success—you 
have but to follow their example. Take ad- 


= ann 
vantage of this amazing F 
12 LARGE &% OFFER to look over the great new edition 
repared and revised by America’s keenest 


VOLU MES fewal suthorities. Don’t send a pennv— 


Sompiled by over 50 a = pa) ° 
brilliant professors and ¥ American Te chnical Society 


tuthorities of every Dept. L- 
oranch, of legal prac- Drexel Ave. and 88th Bt., CHICAGO 
A) Os SS ED RO OE ee 


ice. Handsomely 
ound in law buckram. 
¥ American Technical Society, 
DeptL-3202, Drexel Ave, and 58th St., Chicago 


pages, written so 
the layman can under- 
stand every principle. 
ant to borrow for 15 days FREE the f: 
; LIERARY OF AMERICAN LAW AND PRAC- 
FREE with Coupon | & TiGE’'—12 de luxe volumes, 6000 1 will 
for a limited time only the few cents express charges ft choose 
age book to I will send you $2.00 after 15 days 
e 12 volumes s th until the special adverti 
But I may th 
Sep Le aL FORMS. jing. c-ude 
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To and From Our Readers 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanied by return} 


postage. 
withheld from publication upon request.] 


URRENT HISTORY introduces with 
this issue a new feature in the form 
of a special section which is etched by 


the Rotogravure process. 
: = oh 


The print order for this issue of CURRENT 
History is 100,000. 
* 


* * 


The April issue of CURRENT HIsTorRY will 
contain a Symposium on the prohibition ques- 
tion. There will be ten contributions equally 
divided between the supporters and opponents 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. The writers 
are representative men and are especially well 
qualified to treat authoritatively the particu- 
lar phase of the question upon which they 
write. 

i: ee 


“OUTLAWING WAR” 
To the Editor of Current History: 


The Briand proposal! for a treaty between 
France and the United States outlawing war, 
the Kellogg suggestion that such a pact should 
be multilateral and the reply of France desir- 
ing to restrict the scope of the treaty to “ag- 
gressive” war, in view of her obligations under 
the Covenant of the League, have recently 
brought before the public mind the problem of 
defining what acts constitute “aggression,” a 
subject already discussed at length in the sym- 
posium in January CURRENT History. Though 
all the contributors to the latter agreed that 
America has no desire to aid or take part in 
acts of aggression, a number found fault with 
the simple definition of an aggressor nation as 
“one which, having agreed to settle its interna- 
tional differences by resort to pacific -pro- 
cedure, begins hostilities without having done 
so.” It was said that this definition does not 
guard against the possibilities of diplomatic 
jockeying on the part of nations attempting to 
shift to their adversaries the guilt of technical 
aggression, and the quarreling which is still 
going on over allotting the blame for the 
World War was cited. However, since the pur- 
pose of defining aggression is to prevent at 
the outset the beginning of the conflict, and 
_is not to measure meticulously the compara- 
tive moral turpitude of the parties to the dis- 
pute, what statesmen require is a simple 
standard, workable in practice and capable of 
prompt application, and the criticized defini- 
tion does supply such a standard. 

Whether aggression has arisen would thus 
become a question of fact. The fifty nations 
which cooperate under the Covenant of the 


Anonymous communications will be disregarded, but the names of correspondents will ‘bel 


League can accept that body’s decision on the 
question.: But the United States, not being a} 
member, must make its own decision. In view] 
of the plain requirements embodied in the defi-| 
nition and the ease of ascertaining through 
our Foreign Service whether these facts exist, 
one would not suppose this operation to be so 
overwhelming as to call for prodigious ability 
on the part of the incumbent of the Presidency, 
as has been claimed. Moreover, nothing seems 
plainer than that the League is not deciding 
anything for the United States. An agreed 
rule, so simple and practicable that reasonable 
men could hardly be expected to differ over its| 
application, would be applied to the facts of a 
given situation by two quite independent agen- | 
cies. It is easily seen, therefore, that it is not 
in defining and determining aggression that 
we experience difficulty. The real problem is, 
What measures shall be taken to deal with the 
aggressor? 

Here again the nations which are members 
of the League have agreed to act together in 
applying prescribed penalties, which include 
blockade and embargo. The United States, 
though not participating in this procedure, re- 
mains, however, equally earnest in its desire 
to preserve the peace and must make its own 
independent decision as to what steps should 
be pursued. What steps shall the United 
States take in order to avoid giving aid to a 
combatant which it has itself determined to be 
an aggressor? 

Certainly it is clear that we must prevent 
the export of arms and munitions of war. 
Every one will agree that we should go at 
least as far as the Burton resolution provides, 
since this is simply based on our own past 
practice. At the same time, however, it seems 
clear that we would not be in a position to 
impose a total embargo on all our trade with 
the aggressor in every case of conflict. Our 
commerce cannot be deranged by petty contro- 
versies which we have had no share in causing 
and in which we have no direct concern. At 
the same time we must not impede the effect- 
iveness of the sanctions to secure peace to 
which we are giving moral support. Is it just 
or fair to expect other countries to endure 
hardships of economic boycott and blockade if 
the United States is to minimize the efficacy 
of those measures while reaping huge profits 
by abetting wrongdoers? To prevent such pos- 
sibilities we might adopt general legislation 
prohibiting the export of war material to an 
aggressor nation, authorizing the executive cc 
partments to determine from investigation into 
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CURRENT HISTOR Y 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 


CURRENT HISTORY 
Magazine presents history in 
the making of 55 nations each 
month. No other magazine in any 
language offers such a variety and im- 
pressive volume of authentic contemporary 
happenings. Fourteen distinguished Ameri- 


can historians carefully winnow, judiciously 
select and accurately interpret the world’s 
events for each issue. 


In addition, each issue contains 15 to 20 
special contributions on contemporary top- 
ics written by recognized authorities. 


There are no editorials in the mag- 
azine: It is impartial and un- 
biased in presenting 
history. 


CURRENT HISTORY, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 

Any new subscriber residing in the United States who will send in this coupon with 
check will receive the magazine postpaid for 14 months for $3; 24 months for $5; 
Canada, 1 year $4, 2 years $7; foreign, 1 year $5, 2 years $8.50. 
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=Books of International Affairs= | 
WHITHER CHINA? by Scott Nearing 


A new book analyzing the social forces in the 
history of China, and a prognostication of the 
outcome of the present Revolution. $1.75 


WHITHER RUSSIA? by Leon Trotsky 


An analysis of Russia’s progress and the direction 
of her future development. $1.50 


WHITHER ENGLAND? by LeonTrotsky 


A shattering prophecy of the approaching social 
struggle in England. $1.75 


‘ * . 
OIL IMPERIALISM, by Louis Fischer 
The struggle between STANDARD OTL and 
the ROYAL DUTCH SHELL for the control 
of RUSSIAN OIL is fully described and the 
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particular situations what specific articles are 
to be interdicted. It might even ke feasible to 
estimate by statistical methods the average 
amount of commodities consumed by countries 
in peaceful pursuits and ration American 
trade with the aggressor on that basis. These, 
however, are only suggestions pointing out the 
problems which must be solved. In comparison 
with this detailed and formidable task, the dif- 
ficulties at which the dismayed contributors to 
the symposium cavil seem quite petty. 
EDWARD DUMBAULD. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * * 


ViRGIN ISLAND “BOURBONISM” 
To the Editor of Current History: 

“The Economie Crisis in the Virgin Is- 
lands,” by Thomas H. Dickinson, which ap- 
peared in the December issue, gives evidence 
of careful study and digestion of governmen- 
tal reports, but it needs supplementing, and, to 
a resident of the Virgin Islands, appears to be 
too largely formulated upon the principle of 
logical inference rather than upon observation. 

Mr. Dickinson’s “crisis” is attributed to a 
system of virtual feudalism prevailing for 
centuries and basically affecting agricultural 
conditions. That idea is also held by the Virgin 
Island politicians both here and in Harlem. 
These object strenuously to the land being 
owned by about twenty families and to the 
prevalent system of low wages for sugar field 
laborers, i. e., 40 and 20 cents per day. Inci- 
dentally, they ignore the fact that laborers get 
a free house and plowed land for gardens 
thrown in. 

Several years ago the St. Croix Labor Union 
acquired a group of first-rate estates in St. 
Croix, thus opening up many hundreds of 
acres of excellent sugar, fruit and vegetable 
land to precisely the kind of cultivation which, 
Mr. Dickinson deduces, would solve the present 
economic crisis. Most of that land has gone 
back into “bush” for lack of cultivation since 
its acquisition by “The People” at the instance 
of the Black Bloc. Why? Because the black 
laborer does not want to work. He possesses 
a high leadership ambition without a corre- 
spondingly high leadership capacity. He will 
work only under supervision, and usually only 
under compulsion. The black laborer does not 
have to work more than a very little to keep 
body and soul together—the apparent limit of 
his ambitions. 

The Virgin Island gentleman-planter is a 
thoroughgoing “Bourbon.” He is ultra-con- 
servative—a general West Indian character- 
istic. Space forbids a number of illustrations 
of this well-known fact. I think that Mr. Dick- 
inson is mistaken when he alleges that these 
landed proprietors “hold up” their land to sell! 
for residential purposes to Americans at in 
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lated prices. No such sales have been made, 
» my knowledge. Only one American has pur- 
ased land (at a reasonable figure) since the 
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relatively vast areas under constant cultiva- 
tion and owned by the three sugar concerns 
(Bethlehem, Central and La Grange) is hilly 


and 


ansfer from Denmark, March 31, 1917, 
» made a failure of planting and cattle rais- 

g and left several years ago. A large part 
f "the privately owned land, exclusive of the 


and, therefore, ill-adapted to cultivation; ex- 
cellently adapted for residential purposes. 
Land is brought and sold freely, but the pur- 
chasers are Porto Ricans chiefly and local per- 
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sons. Americans so far have not seemed to be ° 
interested in coming to the Virgin Islands 
except as occasional tourists. There is no evi- 
dence that local owners have attempted to sell 
any land at inflated figures. Choice residen- 
tial and agricultural land has often been 
offered to me (an American) at reasonable fig- 
ures. 

It is only fair to the genial landowners of 
St. Croix, the agricultural and largest island 
of the Virgin Group, to clear them from the 
charge of a kind of profiteering. These gentle- 
men will bear a very favorable comparison 
with our own horde of land exploiters. One 
does not forget Florida. 

HENRY S. WHITEHEAD, Ph. D., 
Proprietor Virgin Island Winter Tutoring 
School. 


et ae 


ARMENIA’S LOST INDEPENDENCE 
To the Editor of Current History: 

May I, a native of Turkey of Armenian 
parentage, who came directly to this country 
from Turkey in 1921, offer some comment on 
a book on modern Turkey which received very 
favorable treatment in the review by Mr. 
Khairallah, published in the December issue 
of CURRENT History? The author of this out- 
standing work, René Marchand, is quite a com- 
petent authority on the subject and should 
know whereof he writes. I granted that to 
him before I became acquainted with his 
La Reveil d'une Race (dans la Turquie de 
Mustapha Kemal). But I must say without 
hesitation that this voluminous work is noth- 
ing short of an amazing fiction. It is a work 
of first quality for the Turkish school chil- 
dren, who may read and learn the praise 
poured over their national hero, Mustapha 
Kemal, but from the point of view of reveal- 
ing the facts, it is hardly worth while con- 
sidering. Having read the book, I wondered 
whether M. Marchand really meant to write 
a book in which to portray the realities of 
a race that is known very little in the West, 
or did he merely write it to please his Turkish 
friends? I personally think that the book 
was written simply to disseminate propaganda 
on behalf of the Turkish Government. If 
I had not lived in Turkey for sixteen years 
I would have swallowed his camouflaged prop- 
aganda as any other reader and for that mat- 
ter as Mr. Khairallah did. 

My objection is to the theme of the entire 
book. I have nothing against the Turkish peo- 
ple. I am not aggrieved by its prosperity 
(if there is such a thing in existence) for I 
think I know better. Now peruse the follow- 
ing: “A people which, after long years of 
struggle for its very existence, marked by 
a continuous chain of disasters, comes out 
ennobled by the ordeal. * * * Such a 
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people is worthy of a fair destiny.” Then 
turn to your history book and go back to 1453. 
glance through it (and if you can afford the 
time read some parts of it) to 1920; jot down 
the number of the “struggles for its very exist. 
ence” the Turkish people have had and see 
what is your result. It should be exactly 
zero, unless your book is discolored by an 
ultra-Turkophile writer. The historians and 
history students should recall that Turkey 
has had no war or “struggle for its very exist- 
ence,” under any circumstances unti! 1919, 
The war against the Greeks in 1821 was not 
one of that nature; neither was the war 
against the Bulgarians; nor the Russian War: 
nor the Balkan War; nor any of the wars 
that she had waged, with the possible excep- 
tion of the one waged against the Greeks in 
1919-1922. In most of the just mentioned 
wars Turkey did not “struggle for its very 
existence,” but she tried to kill the spirit of 
struggle for an existence among her foes and 
fortunately she did not succeed in her attempt. 

On the other hand, take the case of the 
Armenians, which is so obvious and notorious 
that it needs no reiteration here. They lost 
their independence nearly six hundred years 
ago and, unfortunately, resorted to every 
means and applied every method to get it 
back, and pitiful as it is, every effort has 
failed. So it may be true to say that the 
Armenians were struggling for a long time 
(and certainly six hundred years is long 
enough) for their very existence and _ inde- 
pendence. Paradoxical as it may seem, I am 
almost convinced that to this noteworthy 
author struggle and existence have some 
peculiar meaning. Furthermore, I am appre- 
hensive that he must have been kept in com- 
plete ignorance of the existence of the Arme- 
nians, or possibly he chose to ignore this fact 
voluntarily. This was the shocking impres- 
sion I had when I finished reading the book. 
He never reiterates the fact that it was the 
Turkish rulers who have ceaselessly extermi- 
nated well over a million Armenians, because 
these people possessed some curious notion of 
regaining their lost independence. 

ARSHAG QO. SARKISSIAN. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
oo * * 

DARWIN ON MUTATION OF SPECIES 

To the Editor of Current History: 


On page xxxvi of your December issue, 
which has just come to my attention, the Right 
Rev. Alex. MacDonald, D. D., quotes Darwin 
thus: “So Darwin himself has the honesty to 
confess in his letter to Bentham, in which he 
says: ‘When we descend to details we can 
prove that not one species has changed.’” It 
is evident at first glance that there is some 
thing rotten in this little Denmark. To make 
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cover unusual news events, no matter what 
the distance. Recently six special corre- 
spondents were sent to report the news of 
Lindbergh’s flight and receptions in the 
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“THE NEW YORK TIMES,” said 
Myron T. Herrick, United States Am- 
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change. 


Darwin say that not one species has changed, 
in the face of the fact that he was devoting 
his whole life to the task of explaining how 
and why species do change, is not only to chal- 
lenge ordinary intelligence; it is to make Dar- 
win stultify himself and give the lie to his own 
labors, to deny the mission to which he con- 


| tinued to consecrate his life to the very end. 


This is surely bad enough, but to make him say 
we can prove that not one species has changed, 
in the face of the fact that there are at least 
a million species in the world, and that human 
observation is very limited both in time and in 
space, is the very climax of absurdity. Even 
if it could be shown that within our limited 
range of observation no perceptible change had 
taken place in a single species, that would be 
far from proving that there had been no 
The stars stand seemingly just where 
they did when the Chaldean astrologers first 
gazed upon them. If their sky and ours could 
be placed side by side the keenest vision would 
detect no change. And yet we know that these 
“fixed stars” are all in motion, and in rapid 
motion. Even if there had been no change 
whatever in a single species, to prove that fact 
would clearly be far beyond the bounds of 
possibility. It might be added that to give 
Darwin credit for “the honesty to confess” the 
foolish falsities fathered upon ‘him is very 
kind and thoughtful. 

The quotation from Darwin is not entirely 
correct, and the interpretation put upon it is 
entirely incorrect. The letter to Bentham from 
which the quotation is taken was written in 
reply to one in which Bentham had raised ob- 
jection to Darwin’s theory of natural selection, 
In a postscript to the letter Darwin wrote: 
“The belief in Natural Selection must at pres- 
ent be grounded entirely on general considera- 
tion. * * * When we descend to details, we 
can prove that no one species has changed,” 
evidently meaning that as to no one species 
can we prove in detail that it has changed. 
(Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. II, 
page 210; not Vol. I, as your correspondent 
gave it.) To say nothing of the misquotation, 
no reasonable grounds for the misinterpreta- 
tion are apparent, as the editor of the Life 
and Letters calls attention to the evident mean- 
ing of the badly worded sentence, and Darwin 
himself in the same letter had just mentioned 
“the certain geological fact that species do 
somehow change.” Having just declared it a 
certain geological fact that species do change 
there seems to be no valid reason why Dr. 
MacDonald should try to insinuate into the 
public mind the erroneous belief that he said 
we can prove that they do not change. This 
letter of Darwin’s is based entirely on the fact 
of the mutability of species. It has no point 
whatever except as so based. It was chiefly 
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concerned with the how and why of the unde- 
niable fact of mutability. The letter was care- 
lessly written and very faultily worded, for 
Darwin was ill at the time. Toward the close 
of the letter he says apologetically: “I have 
expressed myself miserably, but I am far from 
well today.” The meaning of his words, how- 
ever, is so apparent when taken in connection 
with the context that it seems impossible for 
a candid reader to misunderstand them as 
meaning other than that our observations are 
of too limited a range to enable us to show in 
detail and prove the change in a single species, 
although we know as a geological fact that 
species do change. The proofs he had to offer 
at that time (the letter was written in May, 
1863,) were very meagre in comparison with 
the overwhelming mass that has accumulated 
since, and Darwin never overstated his facts. 
He was a man of the most perfect candor and 
of absolute loyalty to the facts, to the truth. If 
his opponents would emulate his example the 
anti-evolution propaganda would speedily die 
of inanition. O. E. HoTcHKIss. 
Oakland, Cal. 
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THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


To the Editor of Current History: 
May an Englishman be permitted to say a 


to the remarkable 
Cornelius, attacking 

Katherine Mayo, in the 
Be it said I hold no brief 
for Miss Mayo’s book. Old Anglo-Indian 
administrators, however—my father and 
brother among them—have told me that they 
have lived all their working lives in India 
and still do not understand the country. Mr. 
Cornelius attacks Miss Mayo’s book, but says 
he is attacking the British Indian Adminis- 
tration. He should keep these two separate; 
it confuses the reader to find Miss Mayo 
identified with the Government. 

With regard to the partition of Bengal, Mr. 
Cornelius makes it appear that by merely 
drawing a line on a map, close union between 
Hindus and Moslems was made imp ssible. 
Two minutes’ thought must show suc: a 
charge to be merely silly. The division pre- 
vented the Hindu majority from swamping 
the Moslem minority and that, obviously, was 
why it was done. 

Mr. Cornelius, having visited India, knows 
of course that India contains greater diver- 
sities of race, religion, language and social 
development than Europe and yet apparently 
his solution of the governmental problem is 
that the Raj be withdrawn, after which all 
will settle down. Just like China! 

Of course, we hold India by the sword. 
There are 60,000 white troops and 130,000 
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native troops—three-quarters of which are 
concentrated on the Northwest frontier— 
“holding down” 350,000,000 discontented souls. 
Englishmen must be mighty warriors; Eng- 
lish military drill must produce terrible men. 
General Dyer was punished. He ought not 
to have let his fire get out of control. Nev- 
ertheless, we must realize that, faced with 
disturbances, force must be used and used 
promptly and crushingly. It is more humane 
to slay 300 with a big noise and quell an 
uprising than gradually kill 30,000 over a 
long period and not stamp it out. Brutal, 
no doubt, but government of an _ excitable 
people is a brutal business. The fact that the 
volleys of Dyer’s men stopped the disturbances 
at the cost of only a few hundred lives proves 
that the disturbances did not spring from the 
soul of an outraged people. The Punjabi are 
not cowards. If we really outraged them, we 
snould have disturbances which would occupy 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s men. 

Mr. Cornelius invades the field of eco- 
nomics, pointing out the terrible wickedness 
of Englishmen desiring to purchase raw ma- 
terial in India. Anybody else can purchase 
also if he has the money. There is no privi- 
lege for British nationals. There is an import 
tariff on cotton goods, paid, of course, by the 
Indian cultivator for the benefit of the Bom- 
bay mill-owner. Proof of the statement that 
“the masses have been stirred from their 
placid contentment and a united political out- 
look has been created,” would be useful, if it 
could be given. In fact, such a statement is 
mere rhetorical nonsense, more worthy of a 
stump orator than an educated man. The 
great majority of Indians have only the vagu- 
est ideas of how they are governed and in 
the main are more concerned with their crops 
tnan politics, demonstrating thereby a dis- 
tressingly acute intelligence in regard to pol- 
iticians and political philosophers. 

DUNCAN L. ONEALL. 
Miyawaki-cho, Takamatsu, Japan. 
* * * 


“WHY FUSS OVER EVOLUTION?” 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Apropos of the Right Rev. Alex. Mac- 
Donald’s strictures in the December issue upon 
Sir Arthur Keith’s endorsement of the theory 
of evolution, while there are many cogent rea- 
sons for the acceptance of the theory, yet, 
when its advocates come to try to use the 
theory to account for the origin of life, they 
make themselves as ridiculous as did Mr. 
Bryan at Dayton. But how any person can 
progress so far as to acquire a degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, as Mr. MacDonald has 
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GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
Born June 29, 1858; died Jan. 21, 1928. His name will always be associated with 
the work of building the Panama Canal 
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PRESIDENT COSGRAVE’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
Above: At the State Department with Secretary of State Kellogg and Timothy A. 
Smiddy, Minister to the United States from the Irish Free State (at right of Mr 
Kellogg); below (at left), speaking outside the State Department building; (at right) 
arriving in New York 
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With the United States delegation on the 
U. S. S. Texas arriving et _ Hevana 


Times Wide World 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S VISIT TO HAVANA FOR THE OPENING OF THE PAN- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS 


With President Machado of Cuba respond- Riding with President Machado through 
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The Pope and the Presidency 


The growing strength of the movement throughout the country to nominate 
Gevernor Alfred E. Smith of New York as the Democratic candidate for President 
of the United States and the strong likelihood of his nomination have aroused 
acute interest in the issue whether a Roman Catholic should be elected Chief 
Executive of the nation. The editor of CURRENT HIsTorRy solicited contributions 
on this question from leading Protestants and Roman Catholics; the main articles 
were in turn submitted in proof to an equal number of distinguished Protestants 
and Roman Catholics with a request for comment on the arguments. The replies 
received follow the two main articles. In order to give a complete and impartial 
presentation of the whole controversy, the official translation of the latest Ency- 
clical of the Pope is printed, as it is regarded as having a distinct bearing on the 
issue discussed, the introduction to which was written at the request of the editor 
by a distinguished Roman Catholic editor and publicist. 


The Case for the Opposition to a 


Catholic President 
By CHARLES HILLMAN FOUNTAIN 


A Baptist MINISTER AND A LEADING PROTESTANT FUNDAMENTALIST; AUTHOR OF A 
NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS CRITICIZING THE VIEWS OF MODERNISTS 


relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the State has been dis- 
eussed with such frankness and good feel- 
ing by Governor Smith, Mr. Marshall and 
others, may I be allowed to say a word 
on it with equal frankness and good feeling 
in order to remove what I feel is a gross, 
though unintentional, injustice to those 
who agree with Mr. Marshall that the 
political teaching of the Governor’s Church 
is out of harmony with our Constitution, 
and in order te get at the facts in the 
case? The Governor is so earnest in his 
defense of his Church that it is a pleasure 
to discuss the matter with him, and he is 
so sincere that one feels sure he will pay 
attention to any serious discussion of it, 
however it may differ from his own view. 
No Prejudice Against Catholics—In an 
editorial of April 18, 1927, The New York 
Times said that Mr. Smith, in his reply 
to Mr. Marshall, had “set his foot upon 


Nes that the delicate subject of the 


a hideous prejudice, a slimy and un-Amer- 
ican superstition, which has been threaten- 
ing to dominate our public life, but which 
after this will scarcely dare to raise its 
head in the open.” Surely, if we were 
guilty of a “hideous prejudice” and of “a 
slimy and un-American superstition” we 
should hang our heads in shame and pray 
to be delivered from such an un-Christian 
state of mind. But we have no “prejudice” 
and no “superstition” as a foundation for 
our unwillingness to put a Roman Catholic 
in the White House. We would not keep 
him from the White House on account of 
religious bigotry, but because the Catholic 
Church is opposed to the principles of 
democracy. 

The Oath on Church and State—In 1907 
Pope Pius X condemned what he called the 
Modernist doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State, and in 1910 put every 
Catholic clergyman in the world under oath 
to condemn it likewise. He ordered that 
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directors and professors in Roman Cath- 
olic seminaries and universities who be- 
lieved in the separation of Church and 
State, along with other Modernist doc- 
trines, should be removed from office, and 
that equal severity should be exercised in 
selecting candidates for the priesthood, so 
that as a result every Catholic priest must 
favor the union of Church and State. 

The Encyclical Letter of 1907 called 
“Pascendi Gregis,” in which the Pope lays 
down these rules, is binding on every Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic in the world because 
he compelled them to take an oath to sup- 
port it. It is addressed “To the Patri- 
archs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and 
Other Local Ordinaries in Peace and Com- 
munion with the Apostolic See.” In this 
letter the Pope describes the doctrines of 
what he calls Modernism and _ solemnly 
condemns them, and among these doctrines 
is the modern teaching of the separation 
of Church and State. I shall give a few 
extracts from this letter, having due regard 
for the context from which they are taken, 
so that they may not be misunderstood. If 
any one wishes to read the whole Ency- 
clical Letter he will find it in The Tablet, 
a Roman Catholic weekly of London, Eng- 
land, under date of Sept. 28, 1907. It may 
be consulted at the Paulist Rectory, 415 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N.Y. 
The italics in the quotations in this essay 
will be mine, except for names and Latin 
words. 

It may be said in passing that every 
Protestant Christian who believes in 
the infallible authority of the Bible and 
in the supernatural character of Christian- 
ity agrees with much that the Pope says 
in his condemnation of Modernism, but 
regrets that the principles of democracy are 
included in the Holy Father’s conception 
of Modernism. 

Before announcing condemnation of the 
principle of the separation of Church and 
State in the Encyclical “Pascendi,”’ the 
Supreme Pontiff defined the principle in 
the following words, which are very much 
like those of Governor Smith and the Amer- 
ican prelates he quotes in his reply to Mr. 
Marshall. The Pope said in his definition 
of this so-called Modernist principle: 

The State must, therefore, be separated 
from the Church, and the Catholic from the 
citizen. Every Catholic, from the fact that 
he is also a citizen, has the right and the 
duty to work for the common good in the 
way he thinks best, without troubling him- 
self about the authority of the Church, 
without paying any heed to its wishes, its 
counsels, its orders—nay, even in spite of 
its reprimands. To trace out and prescribe 
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for the citizen any line of conduct, on any 
pretext whatsoever, is to be guilty of an 
abuse of ecclesiastical authority, against 
which one is bound to act with all one’s 
might. 


And then the Pope adds: 


The principles from which these _ doc- 
trines spring have been solemnly con- 
demned by our predecessor, Pius VI, in his 
vonstitution Auctorem fidei (4). 


Thus we learn from the Vicar of Christ 
that the Catholic Church has the right to 
regulate the conduct of Catholic citizens as 
citizens. 


But it is not enough [continues the Pope] 
for the Modernist school that the State 
should be separated from the Church. For 
as faith is to be subordinated to science, as 
far as phenomenal elements are concerned, 
so too in temporal matters the Church must 
be subject to the State. They do not say this 
openly as yet—but they will say it when 
they wish to be logical on this head. [P. 506, 
second column. ] 


It is interesting to note that Governor 
Smith and the American prelates quoted 
by him are now saying it openly. 


MEASURES AGAINST MODERNISM 


After naming the separation of Church 
and State, and other errors of Modernism, 
the Pope continued: 


_ Against this host of grave errors [includ- 
ing the separation of Church and State] 
and its secret and open advance, Our Prede- 
cessor Leo XIII, of happy memory, worked 
strenuously especially as regards the Bible, 
both in hi» words and his acts. But, as 
we have seen, the Modernists are not easily 
deterred by such weapons; with an affecta- 
tion of submission and respect they pro- 
ceeded to twist the words of the Pontiff 
to their own sense, and his acts they de- 
scribed as directed against others than 
themselves, and the evil has gone on in- 
creasing from day to day. We, therefore, 
Venerable Brethren, have determined to 
adopt at once the most efficacious meas- 
ures in Our power, and We beg and con- 
jure you to see to it that in this most 
grave matter nobody will ever be able to 
say that you have been in the slightest de- 
gree wanting in vigilance, zeal or firmness. 
And what We ask of you and expect of you, 
We ask and expect also of all other pas- 
tors of souls, of all educators and professors 
of clerics, and in a very special way of the 
superiors of religious institutions. [P. 512, 
second column. ] 


After prescribing some measures against 
Modernism, the Pope continued: 
All these prescriptions are to be borne 


in mind whenever there is question of choos- 
ing directors and professors for seminaries 


and Catholic universities. Anybody who 
in-any way is found to be imbued with Mod- 
ernism [with its doctrine of separation of 
Church and State] is to be excluded with- 
out compunction from these offices, and 
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those who aweady occupy them are to be 
withdrawn. * * * Equal diligence and 
severity are to be used in examining and 
selecting candidates for Holy Orders. (P. 
513, first column.) 


Not only are persons teaching Modernism 
condemned, but books and periodicals like- 
wise which contain it are put under the 
ban, Catholic students being forbidden to 
read them. (P. 518, first column.) 

Among the remedies prescribed for the 
cure of Modernism His Holiness ordered 
that a committee of censors for the revi- 
sion of books be established in every dio- 
cese (P. 518, second column; P. 514, first 
column); that a council of vigilance be 
appointed in every diocese to discover and 
root out Modernists (P. 514, first and second 
columns); and, finally, that the Bishops 
of all. dioceses throughout the world report 
every three years to the Holy See in regard 
to the campaign against Modernism in their 
respective jurisdictions. (P. 514, second 
column). 

This unambiguous and comprehensive 
Encyclical Letter was issued by Pius X, 
Bishop of Rome, on the eighth day of 
September, 1907, A. D. Subsequently, 
says the Catholic Encyclopedia (it was on 


Sept. 1, 1910), by the Motu Proprio “Sa- 
crorum Antistitum,” 

Pius X called attention to the injunctions 
of the Encyclical, and also to the provisions 
that had already been established under 
Leo XIII on preaching, and prescrived that 
all those who exercised the holy ministry, 
or who taught in ecclesiastical institutions, 
as well as canons, the superiors of the regu- 
lar clergy, and those serving in ecclesiasti- 
cal bureaux, should take an oath, binding 
themselves to reject the errors that are 
denounced in the Encyclical or in the De- 
cree ““Lamentabili.”” (Vol. XII, P. 138. For 
the dates of the Encyclical and the oath, 
see Vol. XIV, P. 369.) 


This oath is still in force, according to 
the first Supplement to the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia issued under the Imprimatur of 
Archbishop Hayes of New York during 
1922. It says: 

In reply to a query whether the regula- 


tions contained in the Motu Proprio “Sa-- 
crorum Antistitum” and the Encyclical} 


““Pascendi’’ of Pius X were revoked by the: 
Code, the Holy Office replied on 22 March, 
1918, that these anti-modernistic precautions 
were still in force and were to continue so 
nies the Holy See decreed otherwise. (P 


The Holy See has not yet decreed other- 
wise, so far as I am aware. 

Thus this Encyclical of Pius X, enforced 
by the oath, is binding on the whole Ro- 
man Catholic clergy throughout the world 
and commits them irrevocably to the con- 
demnation of and open opposition to the 
modern and American principle of the sep- 
aration of Church from State. 

Encyclicals as Articles of Faith—Mr. 
Smith, in commenting on the Encyclicals 
of other Popes against separation of 
Church and State, quoted by Mr. Marshall, 
replies to him in great satisfaction that 
the Catholic Encyclopedia teaches that En- 
cyclicals are not articles of Catholic faith, 
and hence that he and other Catholics are 
not compelled to believe everything they 
say. (Atlantic Monthly, May, 1927, P. 724). 
But the Encyclopedia in the passage he 
refers tp makes no such unqualified state- 
ment and implies that some Encyclicals 
have infallible authority, and hence are 
articles of faith. Here is what it says: 

As for the binding force of these docu- 
ments, it is generally admitted that the 
mere fact that the Pope should have given 
to any of his utterances the form of an 
Encyclical does not necessarily constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement and invest 
it with infallible authority. The degree in 
which the infallible magisterium (authority) 
of the Holy See is committed must be judged 


from the circumstances and from the lan- 
guage _ in the particular case. (Vol. V, 
. 414, 
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This statement is clear. The circum- 
stances and the language of an Encyclical 
determine whether or not it carries the 
Pope’s infallible authority and hence is an 
article of faith. 

Looking first at the language of this 
Encyclical of Pius X, we learn that the 
Pope regarded it as a declaration concern- 
ing the faith of the Catholic Church. It 
opens with these words: 

Encyclical Letter of Our Most Holy Lord, 
Pius X, by Divine Providence Pope, on the 
Doctrines of the Modernists. 

The office divinely committed to Us of 
feeding the Lord’s flock has especially this 
duty assigned to it by Christ, namely, to 
guard with the greatest vigilance the de- 
posit of the faith delivered to the saints, 
rejecting the profane novelties of words 
and oppositions of knowledge falsely so- 
called. (The Tablet, P. 501, first column.) 


Thus the Encyclical, according to the 
Pope, was concerned with guarding “the 
deposit of the faith delivered to the saints,” 
and had, consequently, a direct bearing on 
the faith of every member of the Cath- 
olic Church, 

Furthermore, the words with which the 
Pope closes his letter show that he regarded 
it as pertaining to the salvation of Catho- 
lics, and, consequently, as being related to 
their religious belief. Here are the solemn 
words with which he concludes his earnest 
protest against Modernism: “This, Ven- 
erable Brethren, is what We have thought 
it Our duty to write to you for the salva- 
tion of all who believe.” (The Tablet, P. 
514, second column). 

Thus it is clear from the language of 
the Encyclical that it was a pronounce- 
ment on the faith of the Holy Roman 
Church. 

Looking secondly at the circumstances 
under which it was issued, we see that it 
had the Pope’s authority back of it, -be- 
cause he required every Catholic clergyman 
in the world to take an oath to reject the 
errors denounced in it. 

Hence, this Encyclical of Pius X on Mod- 
ernism, contrary to Governor Smith, is an 
article of faith for Roman Catholics, be- 
cause the Head of the Church issued it 
ex cathedra, that is, officially as Supreme 
Teacher of the Church on matters touch- 
ing their faith, and enforced it by an exer- 
cise of authority that was infallible be- 
cause, according to the Vatican Council of 
1870, the Supreme Pontiff is infallible 
when he speaks ex cathedra on faith and 
morals. 

Moreover, when the Pope exacted an 
oath from the Catholic clergy to support 
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his Encyclical Letter, he included along 
with the letter the “Decree of the Holy 
Roman and Universal Inquisition” (Lamen- 
tabili Sane Ewitu), dated July 3, 1907. 
(See the Catholic Encyclopedia quoted 
above in Vol. XII, P. 138). This Decree 
is popularly known as the Syllabus of Pius 
X. The seventh proposition of Modernism 
condemned in this Syllabus is as follows: 
“The Church, when it proscribes errors, 
cannot exact from the faithful any inter- 
nal assent by which the judgments issued 
by it are embraced.” (The Tablet, July 
27, 1907, P. 140, first column). 

Thus every Catholic priest is sworn to 
teach that the Church, when it condemns 
errors (like the separation of Church and 
State), can exact from the faithful their 
internal assent to this condemnation. 

In view of these incontrovertible facts 
we see how misinformed the able Gover- 
nor is when he says that Mr. Marshall has 
taken his thesis of conflict between Roman 
Church and American Constitution from 
“the limbo of defunct controversies.” (At- 
lantic Monthly, May, 1927, p. 725). 

The Governor quotes numerous American 
prelates in favor of the separation of 
Church from State. (Pp. 724-726 in At- 
lantic Monthly.) It is to be regretted that 
he did not tell us where these quotations 
can be found, so that they may be verified, 
nor give us the dates when they were 
uttered, so that they may be located chron- 
ologically with reference to the Encyclical 
of Pius X. If they were uttered before the 
oath of subscription to that Encyclical in 
1910 they became automatically withdrawn 
when the oath was taken. If they were 
uttered subsequently to the oath they were 
uttered in open disregard of the oath and 
open defiance of the Apostolic Authority 
of the Holy See. It needs no argument to 
prove that the Pope, who in the Catholic 
view is the Successor of St. Peter and the 
Vicar of Christ on earth, outranks all other 
clergy, including Cardinals, the most ex- 
alted, and alone should be quoted when 
one is declaring the faith of the Church, 
for he alone, according to Catholic teach- 
ing, speaks with the infallible authority 
of the Holy Spirit. It is wholly beside 
the point for Governor Smith to quote 
Archbishops and Cardinals to determine 
the faith of the Church unless they agree 
with and echo the Pope’s inspired pro- 
nouncements. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
says on this subject: 

According to the dogmatic decision of the 
Vatican Council, the papacy founded by 


Christ is the crown and centre of the entire 
constitution of the Catholic Church. The 
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papacy includes in itself the entire fullness 
of the power of administration and teaching 
bestowed by Christ upon His Church. (Vol. 
XV, p. 309.) 


Governor Smith is perfectly sincere in 
all he says in his earnest reply to Mr. 
Marshall, but, strange and inexplicable as 
it is for a Catholic of many years’ stand- 
ing, he seems wholly unconscious of this 
primary and fundamental tenet of his 
Church concerning the Apostolic Head 
thereof. This misapprehension concerning 
the Chief Pastor of the Church comes out 
in words to Mr. Marshall that show indig- 
nation and annoyance at what he con- 
siders an unreasonable demand on Mr. 
Marshall’s part. He asks Mr. Marshall 


with blunt and sharp directness: 


By what right do you ask me to assume 
responsibility for every statement that may 
be made in any Encyclical Letter? . . You 
have no more right to ask me to defend as 
part of my faith every statement coming 
from a prelate than I should have to ask 
you to accept as an article of your religious 
faith every statement of an _ Episcopal 
Bishop, or of your political faith every 
statement of a President of the United 
States. (P. 724, Atlantic Monthly.) 


Surely, surely, Mr. Smith must know 
that no Episcopal Bishop and no Ameri- 
can President claims infallibility in any- 
thing he says, nor any authority to im- 
pose his beliefs upon any one, but that the 
Pope of Rome does claim infallibility when 
speaking ex cathedra on faith and morals, 
and divine authority to compel acceptance 
of his infallible utterances by the faithful. 
There is no comparison between a Protes- 
tant layman, whether Bishop or President— 
for even Protestant Bishops are only lay- 
men in the eyes of Rome—and the Vicar 
of Christ, who speaks with supreme apos- 
tolic authority. Mr. Smith as a Catholic 
must believe everything the Pope teaches 
ex cathedra on religion, whereas no Prot- 
estant has to believe anything uttered by 
a Bishop or a President. The only author- 
ity he recognizes is that of the Bible, the 
Word of God. 

As further proof that the ex cathedra 
teachings of the Popes on faith and morals 
must be believed by all Catholics, I shall 
quote from “The Great Encyclical Letters 
of Leo XIII,” published in 1903 by Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Printers to the Holy Apostolic See; 
New York address, 36 Barclay Street. 
The following quotation with due regard 
for the context is taken from the Encycli- 
cal Letter on “The Christian Constitution 
of States” under date of Nov. 1, 1885, and 
is as follows: 
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If in the difficult times in which our lot is 
cast, Catholics will give ear to us, as it be- 
hooves them to do, they will readily see 
what are the duties of each one in matters 
of opinion as well as action. As regards 
opinion, whatever the Roman Pontiffs have 
hitherto taught, or shali hereafter teach, 
must be held with a firm grasp of mind, 
and, so often as occasion requires, must be 
openly professed. (Pp. 129-130.) 


There is no mistaking these words. A 
Catholic has no choice of what he shall 
believe. : 

The present Pontiff, Pius XI, has repeat- 
ed Leo’s declaration about the binding 
pewer of Papal teachings on the consciences 
of Catholics. In his recent Encyclical of 
Jan. 6, 1928, entitled “True Religious 
Unity,” the official English translation of 
which, by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, is published elsewhere in this 
magazine, he says that there are no 
non-fundamental articles of faith in the 
Catholic creed which are optional for be- 
lief, but that all must be believed equally, 
and hence that Catholics must believe as 
fully in the doctrine of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility as they do in the doctrines of the 
Holy Trinity, the incarnation of God in 
Christ and the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary. He says: 

In matters of faith it is, moreover, not 
permissible to make a distinction between 
fundamental and so-called non-fundamental 
articles of faith, as if the first ought to be 
held by all and the second are free for the 
faithful to accept or not. The supernatural 
value of faith has as its formal cause the 
authority of God the Revealer, Who does 
not make such a division. Therefore, as 
many as are of Christ give, for example, to 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
the same faith they give to the mystery of 
the August Trinity and they believe in the 
Incarnation of the Word no differently than 
they believe in the infallible teaching power 
of the Pope, in the sense, be it understood, 
determined by the Vatican Ecumenical 
Council. 


Here is the teaching that belief that the 
Pope is infallible is as obligatory on Roman 
Catholics as belief that Christ is divine. 

The doctrine of Papal infallibility “in the 
sense set forth by the Vatican Ecumenic 
Council” of 1870 is the doctrine that the 
Pope is infallible “when he speaks ex cathe- 
dra, that is, when, in discharge of the office 
of pastor and teacher of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, 
he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church.” 

This same Vatican Council also decreed 
that “all the faithful of Christ must believe 
that the Holy Apostolic See and the Roman 
pontiff possesses the primacy over the 
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whole world; and that the Roman pontiff 
is the successor of Blessed Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, and is true Vicar of Christ 
and Head of the whole Church, and Father 
and teacher of all Christians; and that full 
power was given to him in Blessed Peter by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to rule, feed and 
govern the universal Church.” To this power 
of Peter’s successor “all....... are bound 
... to submit not only in matters which 
belong to faith and morals, but also in those 
that appertain to the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church throughout the world. 

. This is the teaching of Catholic truth, 
from which no one can deviate without loss 
of faith and of salvation.” 

According to the Vatican Council, the 
Church of Rome teaches that belief in the 
infallible Pope is as essential to salvation 
as is belief in the divine Christ. 

The above quotations, with due regard 
for the context, are taken from Dogmatic 
Canons and Decrees, pp. 256, 246-248, 
published by the Devin-Adair Company, 23 
East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, with 
the Imprimatur of the late Cardinal Farley, 
Archbishop of New York, under date of 
June 22, 1912, indicating that the transla- 
tions therein were vouched for by him. 

The present Pontiff in his recent Encyc- 
lical summarizes the Vatican Decree on the 
Holy Father’s supremacy in a short state- 
ment as follows: 

“In the one Church of Christ no one is 
found there and no one perseveres in it un- 
less he recognizes and accepts obediently 
the supreme authority of St. Peter and his 
legitimate successors.” 

In view of all this unequivocal teaching 
about the infallible supremacy of the head 
of the Church, Governor Smith, as one of 
the faithful, is in duty bound to believe 
everything the Pope says ex cathedra. He 
labored under a great misapprehension 
when he quoted Bishops and Cardinals to 
prove his point instead of quoting the Pope 
himself, or at least pronouncements en- 
dorsed by the Pope. 

Religious Freedom Condemned—In order 
that it may be seen that the teaching of 
Pius X concerning Church and State is 
the universal teaching of the Church, I 
shall quote again from “The Great Encycli- 
cal Letters of Leo XIII,” having each time 
full regard for the context. The first quo- 
tations are on pages 125-126, and from the 
Encyclical, “The Christian Constitution of 
States.” They follow: 

Doctrines such as these, which cannot be 


approved by human reason, and most seri- 
ously affect the whole civil order, our 
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predecessors the Roman Pontiffs (well 
aware of what their apostolic office re- 
quired of them) have never allowed to pass 
uncondemned. Thus Gregory XVI in his 
Encyclical Letter Mirari vos, of date August 
15, 1832, inveighed with ‘weighty words 
against the sophisms, which even at his 
time were being publicly inculcated — 
namely, that no preference should _ be 
shown for any particular form of worship; 
that it is right for individuals to form their 
own personal judgments about religion; 
that each man’s conscience is his sole and 
all-sufficing guide; and that it is lawful for 
every man to publish his own views, what- 
ever they may be, and even to conspire 
against the State. 

On the question of the separation of 
Church and State [continues Leo] the same 
Pontiff writes as follows: 

“Nor can We hope for happier results 
either for religion or for the civil govern- 
ment from the wishes of those who desire 
that the Church be separated from the 
State, and the concord between the secular 
and ecclesiastical authority be dissolved. It 
is clear that these men, who yearn for a 
shameless liberty, live in dread of an agree- 
ment which has always been fraught with 
good, and advantageous alike to sacred and 
civil interests.’’ 

To the like effect, also [continues Leo], 
as occasion presented itself, did Pius IX 
brand publicly many false opinions which 
were gaining ground, and afterwards or- 
dered them to be condensed in summary 
form in order that in this sea of error Cath- 
olics might have a light which they might 
safely follow. 

Among the “false opinions” which Pius 


IX “branded publicly” were the following: 


The Church must be separated from the 
State, and the State from the Church. 

It is untrue that the civil liberty of every 
form of worship, and the full power given 
to all of openly and publicly manifesting 
whatsoever opinions and thoughts, lead to 
the more ready corruption of the minds 
and morals of the people, and to the spread 
of the plague of religious indifference. 

Leo continued: 


From these pronouncements of the Popes 
it is evident that * * * it is not lawful 
for the State, any more than for the indi- 
vidual, either to disregard all religious du- 
ties, or to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion (quoted by Mr. Marshall) ; 
that the unrestrained freedom of thinking 
and of openly making known one’s thoughts 
is not inherent in the rights of citizens, and 
is by no means to be reckoned worthy of 
favor and support peg ee 

This then is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church concerning the _ constitution and 
government of the State [concludes the 
Pope]. ; 

Status of Church in America not Ideal— 
On Jan. 6, 1895, the Holy Father sent to 
the American Hierarchy an _ Encyclical 
Letter entitled “Catholicity in the United 
States,” in which he said that the sever- 
ance between Church and State in America 
was far from desirable, and that the Church 


would prosper much more abundantly in 
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the United States if it had the patronage 
of the State. Addressing the American 
Bishops he said: 


The Church amongst you, unopposed by 
the Constitution and Government of your 
nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, 
protected against violence by the common 
laws and the impartiality of the tribunals, 
is free to live and act without hindrance. 
Yet, though all this is true, it would be very 
erroneous to draw the conclusion that in 
America is to be sought the type of the 
most desirable status of the Church, or that 
it would be universally lawful or expedient 
for State and Church to be, as in America, 
dissevered and divorced. [Quoted by Mr. 
Marshall]. The fact that Catholicity with 
you is in good condition, nay, is even en- 
joying a prosperous growth, is by all means 
to be attributed to the fecundity with which 
God has endowed His Church, in virtue of 
which, unless men or circumstances inter- 
fere, she spontaneously expands and propa- 
gates herself; but she would bring forth 
more abundant fruits if, in addition to lib- 
erty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws and 
the patronage of the public authority. 
(Pp. 323-324 of the same book.) 


The Church a Civil Power—The Pope 
teaches further that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a civil sovereignty with all the 
legal rights and obligations of States, a 
conception that is utterly contrary to the 
American and democratic and Scriptural 
view of the Christian Church. He says 
on page 114 of the book quoted above, and 
from the Encyclical on the State: 

It cannot be called in question that in 
the making of treaties, in the transaction 
of business matters, in the sending and 
receiving ambassadors, and in the inter- 
change of other kinds of official dealings, 
they (the civil heads of nations) have been 
wont to treat with the Church as with a 
supreme and legitimate power. And assur- 
edly all ought to hold that it was not with- 
out a singular disposition of God’s provi- 
dence that this power of the Church was 
provided with a civil sovereignty as the 
surest safeguard of her independence. 


~ That the Catholic Church is, indeed, a 
“civil sovereignty,” as declared by Leo, is 
apparent to all who have any acquaintance 
with it. The head thereof, the Pope, is 
called “Our Most Holy Lord,” “lord” being 
used in a civil sense; he is “crowned” when 
inducted into office and presides over the 
“Papal Court”; the Cardinals are “Princes 
of the Church” and their seats are 
“thrones,” so that when Cardinal Bonzano 
called on Mayor Walker of New York in 
1926 on his way to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago the seat he occupied in the 
City Hall was called the “Papal throne,” 
and when he and his fellow-Cardinals jour- 
neyed to the Congress they were transport- 
ed in a train that for royal magnificence 


equaled anything ever occupied by a reign- 
ing monarch. 

Moreover, foreign Powers have diplomatic 
representatives at the Holy See, while the 
Vatican has its own diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad. The Roman Catholic Church 
is an absolute monarchy, the Pope being 
responsible to no one but God and having 
the sole power of appointment of all Bishops 
and Cardinals and the right to intervene in 
any Bishop’s jurisdiction. The Pope of 
Rome is a foreign potentate, exercising a 
greater power over mankind than many 
crowned heads. His recent effort to recover 
his temporal power in Italy is well known. 

The Illegality of Other Churches—Pope 
Leo declares, furthermore, that other forms 
of religion should not be placed by the 
State on the same legal footing as the 
Roman religion, but that when there are 
circumstances over which the State has no 
control the Church does not condemn it 
for tolerating them legally. That is, other 
religious societies, other churches, exist by 
favor of the Church and of the State, not 
by legal right. He says this in the Ency- 
clical, “The Christian Constitution of 
States,” on page 127 of the aforesaid book. 
He declares: 


Nor is there any reason why any one 
should accuse the Church of being wanting 


' in gentleness of action or largeness of view, 


or being opposed to real and lawful liberty. 
The Church, indeed, deems it unlawful to 
place the various forms of divine worship 
on the same footing as the true religion, 
but does not, on that account, condemn 
those rulers who, for the sake of securing 
some great good or of hindering some great 
evil, allow patiently custom or usage to be a 
kind of sanction for each kind of religion 
having its place in the State. (Quoted by 
Mr. Marshall). And in fact the Church is 
wont to take ezrnest heed that no one shall 
be forced to embrace the Catholic faith 
against his will, for as St. Augustine wisely 
reminds us, ‘‘Man cannot believe otherwise 
than of his own free will.’’ In words al- 
ready quoted from Leo: “Jt is not lawful 
for the State, any more than for the indi- 
vidual * * * to hold in equal favor differ- 
ent kinds of religion.’’ 


The reason for the refusal of the Cath- 
olic Church to tolerate other Churches, or 
to recognize the right of the State to tol- 
erate them, except as a matter of expedi- 
ency, is found in the doctrine of the Two 
Powers which lies at the basis of the polit- 
ical character of that Church. This doc- 
trine is expressed in the following words 
of Leo, quoted by Mr. Marshall: 

The Almighty, therefore, has appointed 
the charge of the human race between two 
powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the 
one being set over divine, and the other 
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over human, things. (P. 114, “Great En- 
cyclical Letters of Leo XIII.’”) 

This doctrine signifies that as the civil 
power, the State, has all God-given author- 
ity over human affairs, even so the eccle- 
siastical power, the Roman Catholic Church, 
has all God-given authority over divine 
affairs. Hence, other Churches have no 
God-given authority over divine affairs that 
the Catholic Church or the State is bound 
to recognize, or can recognize even if they 
would, because such churches have no 
authority at all, inasmuch as all authority 
over divine matters is lodged by God exclu- 
sively in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Pius XI has vigorously reaffirmed the 
doctrine of Leo and of all the Popes that 
the Church of Rome has a monopoly of the 
true religion. In his Encyclical of Jan. 6, 
1928, already quoted, he says: “It is only 
the Catholic Church that retains the true 
worship.” He glorifies this Church by call- 
ing it “the one true Church of Christ,” the 
“true and only Church of Christ,” “this 
only Church of Christ,” and begs all Prot- 
estants, all “wandering sheep,” to return 
to its bosom, because he says it is the 
“mother and mistress of all the followers of 
Christ.” It is also “the mystical body of 
Christ, which can never be composed of 
disjointed and separated members. Who- 
ever, therefore, is not united with it is not 
a member of it, nor does he communicate 
with its head, who is Christ.” Thus, accord- 
ing to Catholic theology, Protestant believ- 
ers are cut off both from the true Church 
and from Christ Himself. 


ROME’S PURPOSE TO MAKE THE WORLD 
ROMAN 


The Pope does not favor one form of 
government against another, whether mon- 
archical or democratic, as witness his 
approval of the Republic in France and of 
the Menarchy in Spain and elsewhere, but 
he teaches (as we have seen) that the 
Church should be united with the govern- 
ment, whatever its form. He furthermore 
declares in the aforesaid book that it is 
the purpose of the Roman Catholic Church 
to make all civil society (which includes 
that in America) Roman Catholic. Here 
are his words on pages 132-133: 

First and foremost, it is the duty of all 
Catholics worthy of the name and wishful 
to be known as most loving children of the 
Church * * * to endeavor to bring back all 
civil society to the pattern and form of 
Christianity which we have described.» It is 
barely possible to lay down any fixed 


method by which such purposes are to be 
attained, because the means adopted must 


suit places and times widely differing from 
one another. Nevertheless, above all things, 
unity of aim must be preserved, and simi- 
larity must be sought after in all plans of 
action. Both these objects will be carried 
into effect without fail if all will foliow the 
guidance of the Apostolic See as their rule 
of life and obey the Bishops whom the Holy 
Ghost has placed to rule the Church of God. 


Here the Pope declares that it is the 
duty of all Roman Catholics, including 
those in America, to make all civil society, 
including that in America, Roman Cath- 
olic. One regrets to have to say that it 
is the bounden though reluctant duty of 
all Protestants and all democratic citizens 
to resist this effort of Rome by all lawful 
means, because “the pattern and form of 
Christianity” which the Pope has “de- 
scribed,” and to which he hopes to “bring 
back all civil society,” includes the union 
of Church and State, the denial of legal 
equality of other Churches with the Roman 
Church, and the denial of freedom of 
thought in the State. 


THE MODERN STATE CONDEM NED 


As Mr. Marshall quotes Pope Pius IX 
in addition to Leo XIII, I shall quote 
from him also in order to show that his 
teaching is in full agreement with that of 
other Popes concerning Church and State, 
and in order to show that the New York 
attorney has not misrepresented the teach- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church on this 
subject, as Governor Smith charges that 
he has. I shall quote from the book entitled 
Dogmatic Canons and Decrees, already re-~ 
ferred to, containing the authorized trans- 
lation of the famous Syllabus of Errors of 
Pope Pius IX (1864), and of other Catholic 
canons and decrees. On Page 187, under 
the heading “The Syllabus of Pius IX,” are 
the words: “Syllabus of the principal er- 
rors of our time, which are censured in the 
consistorial Allocutions, Encyclical and 
other Apostolical Letters of our Most Holy 
Lord, Pope Pius IX.” 

Then follows a list of “errors” which 
are “censured” by the Roman Pontiff. 
Eight are given here. I give all that is 
said concerning each one, in order that full 
justice may be done to the context and no 
misunderstanding arise from an incomplete 
or dislocated quotation. It will be seen at 
once that every one of these so-called 
“errors” condemned by the Pope is part and 
parcel of the modern democratic conception: 

Pace 191—Every man is free to embrace 
and profess that religion which, guided by 


the light of reason, he shall consider true. 
Pace 194—The Church has not the power 
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of using force, nor has she any temporal 
power, direct or indirect. 

Pace 196—National Churches, withdrawn 
from the authority of the Roman Pontiff 
and altogether separated, can be _ estab- 
lished. (Quoted by Mr. Marshall.) 

Pace 198—In the case of conflicting laws 
enacted by the two powers [civil and eccle- 
siastical], the civil law prevails. (Quoted by 
Mr. Marshall.) 

Paces 198-199—The entire government of 
public schools in which the youth of a 
Christian state is educated, except (to a cer- 
tain extent) in the case of Episcopal semi- 
naries, may and ought to appertain to the 
civil power, and belong to it so far that no 
other authority whatsoever shall be recog- 
nized as having any right to interfere in the 
discipline of the schools, the arrangement 
of the studies, the conferring of degrees, in 
the choice or approval of the teachers. 

Pace 200—Catholics may approve of the 
system of educating youth, unconnected 
with Catholic faith and the power of the 
Church, and which regards the knowledge 
of merely natural things, and only, or at 
least primarily, the ends of earthly social 
life. 

Paces 201-202—Kings and princes are not 
only exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Church, but are superior to the Church 
in deciding questions of jurisdiction. 

Pace 202—The Church ought to be sepa- 
rated from the State, and the State from 
the Church. 


EIGHT TEACHINGS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Summing up these propositions censured 
in this Syllabus of Pius IX, we learn that 
the Catholic Church teaches the following 
eight things: 
I—All men are not free to embrace the 
religion they believe in. 
II—The Catholic Church has the power of 
using force and claims temporal power. 
Il1I—National Churches independent of the 
Pope should not be established. 
IV—Churech law prevails over civil law 
when there is confict between them. 
V—The State should not have complete 
control of the public schools, but the 
Church should share in the control. 
VI—Catholics must not approve of the 
public schools unconnected with the 
Church. 
VII—Kings and princes should be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Church. 
VilI—Church and State should be united. 
The Binding Power of the Syllabus—All 
Catholics admit that this Syllabus has bind- 
ing power upon the consciences of the 
faithful, compelling them to accept its 
teachings on the matters discussed, although 
they differ in the way they explain its 
binding power. Thus the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia in Volume XIV, pages 368-369, 
Says: 
The binding power of the Syllabus of 
Pius IX is differently explained by Catholic 
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theologians * * * Many theologians are 
of the opinion that to the Syllabus as such 
an infallible teaching authority is to be 
ascribed * * * Others question this. So 
long as Rome has not decided the question, 
every one is free to follow the opinion he 
chooses. Even should the condemnation of 
many propositions not possess that un- 
changeableness peculiar to infallible deci- 
sions, nevertheless, the binding force of the 
condemnation in regard to all the proposi- 
tions is beyond doubt. For the Syllabus, 
as appears from the official communication 
of Cardinal Antonelli, is a decision given 
by the Pope speaking as wniversal teacher 
and judge to Catholics the world over. All 
Catholics, therefore, are bound to accept the 
Syllabus. Exteriorly they may neither in 
word nor in writing oppose its contents; 
they must also assent to it interiorly. 


This statement of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia is made over the Imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Farley under date of July 1, 1912, 
which Imprimatur means that in his judg- 
ment there was no statement in the Ency- 
clopedia which was contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Church. 

Moreover, the same Encyclopedia under 
his Imprimatur of Oct. 1, 1911, says of 
this Syllabus of Pius IX: 

Though misunderstandings and malice 
combined in representing the Syllabus as a 
veritable embodiment of religious narrow- 
mindedness and cringing servility to papal 
authority, it has done an inestimable service 
to the Church and to society at large by 
unmasking the false liberalism which had 


begun to insinuate its subtle poison into the 
very marrow of Catholicism. (Vol. XII, 


p. 136.) 


Thus Cardinal Farley by giving his Im- 
primatur to this statement made it known 
that in his opinion it was in harmony with 
the teaching of the Holy Roman Church 
to call the principles of democracy con- 
demned by Pope Pius IX “false liberalism” 
and “subtle poison.” 

That he was right in his opinion is shown 
in the approving words of Leo XIII before 
quoted, that Pius IX “did brand publicly 
many false opinions which were gaining 
ground, and afterwards ordered them to be 
condensed in summary form” (in the Syl- 
labus) “in order that in this sea of error 
Catholics might have a light which they 
might safely follow.” 

In full harmony with the teachings of 
this Syllabus are the teachings of the book 
quoted by Mr. Marshall in his rejoinder 
to Governor Smith, namely, the Manual of 
Christian Doctrine, published by John 
Joseph McVey, Philadelphia, Pa., 1926, 
under the Imprimatur of Cardinal Dough- 
erty. 

Papal Teaching Echoed by American 
Catholics—Governor Smith says that he 
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knows of no American Catholics who hold 
the views that have been quoted by Mr. 
Marshall from the Encyclical Letters of 
the various Popes concerning the princi- 
ples of democracy (Atlantic Monthly, p. 
721). But it has been shown in this essay 
that the American editors of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia hold them, and that these edi- 
tors say that all Catholics are required to 
hold them. This being the case, Mr. Smith 
is not justified in making his caustic re- 
mark that Mr. Marshall has “taken his 
thesis from the limbo of defunct controver- 
sies,” nor is he right in saying that the 
lawyer divorces words of the Popes from 
their context so as to give them the very 
opposite meaning of what they really have 
(Atlantic Monthly, pp. 723, 724, 725). 

The following quotation from the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia published in the United 
States shows how faithfully American 
Catholics echo the teaching of the Popes 
that the organic union of Church and State 
is their ideal relation and that their sep- 
aration in our country is a temporary and 
unnatural relation justified only by expe- 
diency. The Encyclopedia says: 


Christian public law erects a third barrier 
to complete religious freedom in forbidding 
that the principle of the separation of 
Church and State be raised to the true ideal 
of the State and regarded as fundamentally 
the best form of the State; this does 
not mean that in certain exceptional cases 
actual separation may not be more bene- 
ficial for both Church and State than 
their organic union. While this separa- 
tion may be always viewed as relatively 
the better condition, it does not thereby be- 
come the ideal state. The latter is only 
then attained when Church and State pro- 
ceed hand in hand and in perfect harmony 
to promote by their common efforts the 
temporal and eternal happiness of their 
common subjects. As it is unnatural for a 
married couple to live separated, although 
separation may be defended in particwlar 
instances as the better or less harmful 
arrangement in view of quarrels which have 
arisen, so also the ideal relation between 
Church and State is to be found, not in the 
separation of the two, but in their harmoni- 
ous cooperation. * * * 

As a practical proof of the internal ad- 
vantages of a separation in principle, it is 
usua} to point to the example of the United 
States. * * * But, while it may be granted 
without reserve that both Church and State 
seem to prosper exceedingly well in their 
friendly juxtaposition, it would be rash to 
speak of the situation as ideal. (Vol. XIV, 
pp. 770 (c), 771.) 


Church and State to be United in Amer- 
ica—It is said by some Catholics against 
Mr. Marshall’s indictment of their Church 
that when the Pope teaches the union of 
Church and State and says it is not lawful 


for the State to hold the different churches 
in equal favor, he “is speaking of normal 
or ideal conditions, that is, those which 
should obtain in what is technically known 
as a ‘Catholic State,’ and is not referring 
to such a State as ours,” with its religious 
liberty and separation of State from Church, 
and that he really approves of this sepa- 
ration in America and would not have it 
otherwise. Professor John A. Ryan, quoted 
by the Governor, makes this argument. 

But this argument cannot be maintained, 
because Pope Leo XIII has said distinctly, 
as already quoted, that “it is the duty 
of all Catholics” (including, of course, 
those in America) “to endeavor to bring 
back all civil society” (including, of course, 
that in America) “to the pattern and form 
of Christianity which he has described.” 
This “pattern and form of Christianity,” 
as has been shown, includes the union of 
Church and State, the denial of legal equal- 
ity of other Churches with the Roman 
Church, the denial of freedom of thought 
in the State, the joint control of the public 
schools by Church and State, and the claim 
of temporal power by the Vatican. 

Moreover, while Leo said, as has been 
quoted, that the severance between Church 
and State in America had great advan- 
tages, nevertheless he maintained that their 
union here would have greater advantages 
still. 

Furthermore, when Pius X exacted an 
oath from the Catholic clergy in 1910 to 
condemn the separation of Church and 
State, he made no exception in favor of 
the American clergy, but included them 
along with those of other countries; and 
this oath is still in force, according to the 
statement of the Holy Office in 1918, pub- 
lished in the first Supplement to the Cuth- 
olic Encyclopedia in 1922. The Pope does, 
indeed, tolerate the relation between 
Church and State that exists in the United 
States as being the only thing possible 
under the circumstances, but, in the words 
of Leo already given, “it would be very 
erroneous to draw the conclusion that in 
America is to be sought the type of the 
most desirable status of the Church.” 
Therefore, he urges all the faithful to do 
their utmost to bring about the attainment 
of this “most desirable status of the 
Church” where it does not exist, with all 
that is involved in it. 


No AMERICAN TYPE OF CATHOLICISM 


It has been said in the public discussions 
of this subject that Governor Smith’s let- 
ter to Mr. Marshall shows that the Cath- 
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olic Chureh in America is developing a 
type of Catholicism that is different from 
the Roman type which prevails elsewhere 
in the world, and that this American type 
is in full harmony with the principles of 
democracy as laid down in our Constitu- 
tion. If it were, indeed, the case that the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country is 
becoming the American Catholic Church, 
a truly national church imbued with the 
American spirit, it would be a good thing, 
and there could be no more danger in 
entrusting Catholics with much political 
power than in entrusting non-Catholics 
with it. This, however, is unfortunately 
not the case, because the Roman hierarchy 
here has told the Pope that it will not 
countenance the development of a national 
church that might be different from the 
Church as it exists elsewhere in the world. 
They have promised him in effect that 
they will keep the Church over here 
Roman and not allow it to become anything 
else. 

In 1899 Leo XIII addressed an Encycli- 
cal on Americanism to the American Bish- 
ops in which he said that the presence in 
the United States of what is called Amer- 
icanism “raises the suspicion that there 
are some among you who conceive and 


desire a Church in America different from 
that which is in the rest of the world.” 
In the words of the Catholic Encyclopedia: 
“The letter concludes with a brief exhov- 
tation for unity, as against a spirit that 
would tend toward developing a national 


Church. * * * This letter put an end 
to a bitter controversy which had _ been 
agitated for nearly ten years, particularly 
in the Catholic press.” In reply the Bish- 
ops of the United States “expressed their 
adhesion to the Holy See and their unqual- 
ified acceptance of the teachings set forth 
im the letter.’ (Vol. XIV, p. 538.) 

In view of this action the Bishops are 
pledged to keep the Church in America 
Roman in full accord with Roman tradi- 
tions, and the only hope of the development 
of a national American church in full 
accord with democracy lies in the seces- 
sion of the American Bishops from the 
Papacy and their establishment of an in- 
dependent national American Catholic 
Church in place of the Roman Catholic 
Church. As long as they remain in sub- 
mission to the Pope of Rome they are obli- 
gated to keep the Church in the United 
States true to the principles and doctrines 
that have ever emanated from the Vatican 
throughout its long history. 

This is made clear not only by this action 
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of theirs just noted, but by the decision of 
the Vatican Council of 1870, which forever 
forbids the establishment of national 
Churches different from the Roman. “Ac- 
cording to the dogmatic decision of the 
Vatican Council,” says the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, “the Papacy founded by Christ is 
the crown and centre of the entire Con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church. The Pa- 
pacy includes in itself the entire fullness 
of the power of administration and teach- 
ing bestowed by Christ upon His Church. 
Thus ecclesiastical particularism and the 
theory of national churches are forever 
overthrown.” (Vol. XV, p. 309.) 

Governor Smith’s fine political creed 
with which he closes his letter is undoubt- 
edly the political creed of many Roman 
Catholics, both in office and out of it, but 
it is wholly contrary to the age-long and 
universal teaching of the venerable Church 
to which they belong. The vast majority 
of Catholics, like Mr. Smith himself, do not 
know what their Church teaches about the 
State. We believe heartily in their genu- 
ine loyalty to our institutions. Many Cath- 
olics have held high office in our country, 
even the Chief Justiceship, in full loyalty 
to the Constitution, as the Governor has 
pointed out. But their attitude toward 
the Constitution has no bearing on the 
argument of those who oppose a Catholic 
in the White House. The personal convic- 
tions and actions of individual lay Catho- 
lies, whether in office or out of it, do not 
enter into our argument. Catholics at 
present are in the minority in the United 
States, and we fear them in office so long 
as they obey the law no more than we do 
Protestants. 


THE DANGER OF A POLITICAL RELIGION 


But we are looking toward the future 
and the ominous possibilities it may con- 
tain. It is not unkind to say that we 
believe that human nature operates the 
same in Catholics as in non-Catholics. If 
the time should come when they were in 
the majority (and they are striving hard 
to get there), or wielded great political 
power as a minority, it would not be 
strange if the Bishops, with their ancient 
background of Roman Catholic traditions, 
sought to take advantage of their great 
power to put into effect the doctrines 
and ideals of Holy Mother Church con- 
cerning the State and the Church which 
have been declared again and again in 
Papal encyclicals and enumerated in this 
essay. It would be only human nature 
for men in poWer to seek to exercise and 
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extend that power, especially when they 
believe, as Catholic Bishops believe, that 
they are urged onward by divine authority 
derived directly from God Himself through 
the Vicar of Christ. This is the teaching 
of all history about the irresistible ten- 
dency of human nature to add power to 
power when little power is acquired until 
it becomes an unbearable tyranny. Catho- 
lics are no worse than others in this re- 
spect, but they are as bad. Hence the dan- 
ger of their Church acquiring great polit- 
ical power in our country, and in any coun- 
try. Even though many lay Catholics 
might oppose the Bishops in their efforts 
to make the Church supreme in this land, 
yet those Bishops and other clergy, bound 
together by oath against separation of 
Church and State, and urged onward by 
a sense of duty to make all civil society 
Roman Catholic, could make a deal of 
trouble for our beloved land that we do 
not care to contemplate. Many of the faith- 
ful would follow their leaders to the very 
limit, 

Hence, we oppose a Roman Catholic be- 


coming President of these United States 
because it would be the first step toward 
giving his Church a prestige that it could 
and would use as a vantage ground for 
acquiring more prestige and more power 
and more influence with which to impress 
upon our people its political conception of 
the Christian Church, with the consequent 
subjection of the State thereto. We should 
never oppose a candidate for political office 
under our flag because of his religion, 7j- 
less that religion contains a political ele- 
ment that is inimical to our democratic 
institutions. The religion of Rome contains 
this political element. Hence, not only 
should no Catholic be made President, but 
no Catholic should be elected to any politi- 
cal office. He cannot logically swear alle- 
giance to the Constitution because of his 
religion, 

In view of the facts brought out in this 
article concerning the Church of Rome, it 
must be apparent to all that Governor 
Smith was misinformed by his ecclesiastical 
counsel in the preparation of his reply to 
Mr. Marshall’s open letter. 


The Catholic Reply to the Opposition 


By JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ACTION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
AN AUTHORITATIVE BoDy OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Smith’s Reply to Charles C. Marshall 

included “a fervent prayer that never 
again in this land will any public servant 
be challenged because of the faith in which 
he has tried to walk humbly with his God.” 
This prayer has not been answered every- 
where. The Rev. Charles Hillman Fountain 
has repeated the challenge and reasserted 
Mr. Marshall’s contention “that the public 
teaching of the Governor’s Church is out 
of harmony with our Constitution.” Inas- 
much as Governor Smith’s reply to this 
charge was almost universally approved by 
intelligent and fair-minded Americans, any 
restatement of the charge is somewhat ex- 
traordinary. It raises the presumption that 
the author must have something to say 
which Mr. Marshall overlooked. Is this pre- 
sumption verified in the article contributed 
by Mr. Fountain? 

His paper contains many more words 
than Mr. Marshall employed, and it includes 
much new matter, especially in the form of 
quotations from Catholic printed produc- 
tions; but it presents no new facts which 


Ts closing paragraph of Governor 


are relevant, and it includes all the mis- 
takes of commission and omission which 
weakened so greatly Mr. Marshall’s argu- 
ment. In comparison with the latter, Mr. 
Fountain’s production exhibits a consider- 
ably greater capacity for confusing con- 
cepts which are really distinct. For exam- 
ple, at the end of the second paragraph Mr. 
Fountain asserts that “the Catholic Church 
is opposed to the principles of democracy.” 
The general definition of democracy is that 
political régime in which the people deter- 
mine the Constitution and the officials who 
carry on the Government. Later in his 
article Mr. Fountain concedes that the 
Church does not oppose democracy in this 
sense. What he means in the words just 
quoted is that the Catholic Church opposes 
certain principles which Mr. Fountain 
chooses to regard as a part of the demo- 
cratic theory. Other examples of this con- 
fused thinking will be noticed later. 

The greater part of the matter which is 
new in Mr. Fountain’s paper consists of 
quotations from and discussion of the En- 
cyclical Letter of Pope Pius X, Pascendi 
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Gregis, condemning Medernism. These 
paragraphs occupy more than one-fourth 
of the entire article. In substance they 
assert that this document condemns the sep- 
aration of Church and State, and that it is 
regarded by Catholics as an infallible pro- 
nouncement. But this particular condemna- 
tion had been uttered many years previously 
on several occasions; for example, in the 
Syllabus of Pius IX, and in the Encyclical 
on the Christian Constitution of States of 
Pope Leo XIII; and the proscribed theory 
figured largely in Mr. Marshall’s letter to 
Governor Smith. Why does Mr. Fountain 
take the trouble to dig out of Pascendi a 
topic which had already been discussed by 
Mr. Marshall and Governor Smith? Ap- 
parently because he thinks that the con- 
demnation in this Encyclical is held to be 
infallible, whereas it may not have this 
character in either the Syllabus or the 
Christian Constitution of States. Neverthe- 
less, the whole discussion of Pascendi is a 
waste of time and space. In the first place, 
the condemnations of the separation doc- 
trine issued by Pius IX and Leo XIII are 
entirely binding upon the consciences of 
Catholics; therefore, that contained in 
Pascendi, even though it be _ infallible, 


merely increases the degree of obligation. 


In the second place, the elaborate argument 
of Mr. Fountain to show that the latter is 
an infallible document must be set down 
as so much wasted energy, in the light of 
the statement made by the Rev. A. Ver- 
meersch, S. J., that Catholic authorities 
disagree on this question (Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Volume X, page 421). As Mr. 
Fountain points out in a subsequent para- 
graph, it is a well-recognized principle that 
if canonists and moralists disagree about 
the infallibility of any Papal pronounce- 
ment, the individual Catholic is free to re- 
gard it as not infallible. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE Not DESIRED 


In the first paragraph following the 
heading, “Papal Teaching Alone Authori- 
tative,” Mr. Fountain declares that those 
Catholics whom Governor Smith quoted as 
favoring the separation of Church and State 
in America are in conflict with the En- 
cyclical, Pascendi, and if they spoke thus 
Subsequently to the oath which Catholic 
priests were obliged to take in support of 
that Encyclical, they were in “open defiance 
of the Apostolic authority of the Holy See.” 
Well, one of the quotations made by Gov- 
ernor Smith in this connection was taken 
from something that I wrote myself. It is 
to be found in The State and the Church, 
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pp. 37, 38, by Ryan and Millar, which was 
published in 1922, therefore several years 
after the anti-Modernist oath became bind- 
ing. As a teacher in Catholic educational 
institutions, I have taken that oath every 
year since 1910, but I have never assumed 
that it forbade me to believe in the separa- 
tion of Church and State in our country. 
My ecclesiastical superiors have never in- 
timated the existence of any such conflict 
as Mr. Fountain asserts. Apparently they 
are not so strict as he in their interpreta- 
tion of canon law and ecclesiastical obliga- 
tion. 


Just when and where Archbishop Ireland 
made the statement quoted in Governor 
Smith’s “Reply” and alluded to by Mr. 
Fountain I cannot say, but since I taught 
in his ecclesiastical seminary for thirteen 
years and knew him intimately, I am quite 
certain that the statement is an authentic 
expression of his views. Here is another ut- 
terance of his on the same subject. It was 
spoken at Milwaukee Aug. 11, 1913 (note 
the date), and may be found in The State 
and the Church, p. 287: “Would we alter, if 
we could, the Constitution in regard to its 
treatment of religion, the principles of 
Americanism in regard to religious free- 
dom? I answer with an emphatic No.” In 
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a statement issued in his episcopal city, 
April 6, 1927, the Right Rev. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, quoted with ap- 
proval the statement attributed to Cardinal 
Gibbons, that he had “advocated in the City 
of Rome itself, before the Pope himself, the 
sort of arrangement between Church and 
State that we have here.” The Right Rev. 
John J. Dunn, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, expressed in a radio address, Nov. 
24, 1926 (note the date), his conviction 
that, even though the Church “is not a 
partner of the State here, as in some coun- 
tries, she has here a freedom, an opportu- 
nity to work, that is not surpassed any- 
where.” Evidently he is not longing for a 
union of Church and State in America. Yet 
the Pope has not admonished Bishop Dunn 
that these sentiments are “in open disre- 
gard of the oath and in open defiance of 
the Apostolic authority of the Holy See.” 
The following six paragraphs in Mr. 
Fountain’s article contain nothing note- 
worthy except his comment on Governor 
Smith’s question: “And by what right do 
you ask me to assume responsibility. for 
every statement that may be made in any 
encyclical letter?” He thinks that these 
words imply an unorthodox attitude on the 
part of the Governor, because he assumes 


that “every statement” in an Encyclical is 
held by good Catholics to be infallible. This 
is not true, even of Encyclicals that are cer- 


tainly endowed with that attribute. Only 
those portions are infallible which express 
formal decrees and propositions concerning 
faith or morals: the reasoning by which 
these are supported and the contextual dis- 
cussion generally are neither infallible nor 
necessarily obligatory. Of course they are 
to be received with respect, and not rejected 
except upon weighty grounds. Therefore, 
Governor Smith, or any other Catholic, 
could with entire propriety repudiate the 
assumption that “every statement” in even 
an infallible encyclical is binding upon his 
conscience. 

The paragraphs under the heading “Re- 
ligious Freedom Condemned” merely re- 
state the Catholic doctrine on the union of 
Church and State, as set forth in the 
Syllabus of Pius IX and Pope Leo’s En- 
cyclical on the Christian Constitution of 
States. As I have already noted, these ob- 
jections were urged by Marshall and an- 
swered by Smith. I shall deal with them 
in later paragraphs. 

Under “Status of Church in America Not 
Ideal,” Mr. Fountain cites the statement 
of Pope Leo XIII that the Church “would 
bring forth more abundant fruits if, in 
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addition to liberty, she enjoyed the favors 
of the laws and the patronage of the public 
authority.” On the other hand, Cardinal 
Gibbons, as quoted by Governor Smith, de- 
clared that he could “conceive no combina- 
tion of circumstances likely to arise which 
would make a union desirable to either 
Church or State.” Both are right. The 
difference in their statements is due to the 
fact that the Pope is speaking hypothet- 
ically, the Cardinal with an eye to practical 
probabilities. Undoubtedly the Church, as 
any other public institution, would reap 
advantage from the express favor of the 
State, provided that the latter refrained 
from interfering in the province of the 
former. Inasmuch as this condition would 
be utterly improbable of fulfillment in the 
United States, Cardinal Gibbons and every 
other intelligent American Catholic would 
honestly say that he could “conceive no 
combination of circumstances likely to 
arise” which would make a union of Church 
and State desirable in our country. 


Pope’s CiviL SOVERDIGNTY NoT “UNDE.MO0- 
CRATIC” 

Under the caption, “The Church a Civil 
Power,” the statement of Pope Leo XIII 
approving that disposition of God’s prov- 
idence which provided the Church with “a 
civil sovereignty” is pronounced by Mr. 
Fountain “utterly contrary to the American 
and democratic and Scriptural view of the 
Christian Church.” Leo evidently refers to 
the position of the Pope as the political 
ruler of the Papal States. How can this 
position be called contrary to the American 
view, in the face of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States regularly 
maintained a Minister at the Papal Court 
in the years when the Pope enjoyed the 
status of political sovereign? Mr. Foun- 
tain’s assertion that the claim to civil sov- 
ereignty on the part of the Pope is “un- 
democratic” may be dismissed with the re- 
minder already given that democracy has 
nothing to do with this situation. Inas- 
much as he believes in the private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, he will no doubt 
permit me to dissent from his assertion that 
this claim is contrary to the Bible. 

In the paragraphs under the heading, 
“The Illegality of Other Churches,” Mr. 
Fountain objects to the doctrine that “other 
churches have no God-given authority over 
divine affairs that the Catholic Church or 
the State is bound to recognize.” Obvi- 
ously this is a necessary conclusion from 
the truth that Christ founded only one 
Church, namely, the Catholic. While we 
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cannot recognize other churches as possess- 
ing any divine authority, it is misleading 
and invidious to say, as Mr. Fountain says, 
that we do not “tolerate” them. Moreover, 
while Pope Leo declares that the State in 
normal conditions should not place other 
forms of divine worship on the same footing 
as the true religion, he adds that the Church 
does not condemn those rulers who for suf- 
ficient reason allow “each kind of religion 
to have its place in the State.” These 
words imply that the Constitution of the 
United States is justified in treating all 
religious denominations equally. 

In the two paragraphs immediately fol- 
lowing those just noticed, Mr. Fountain 
quotes Pope Leo to the effect that it is the 
duty of all Catholics to endeavor to bring 
all civil society within the fold of Catholic 
Christianity. To be sure, that is our posi- 
tion. Does not Mr. Fountain desire to make 
all America Baptist? If not, why not? 
What proportion of the American people 
brought into the Baptist fold would satisfy 
him? Later in his article he does, indeed, 
build a particular argument upon the 
thought expressed in these two paragraphs. 
We shall deal with it in the proper place. 
In the meantime we accept as dictated 
by urbanity and politeness, rather than by 
a desire to express the literal truth, his 
declaration that all Protestants will assume 
as a “reluctant” duty the task of resisting 
the efforts of our Church to make America 
Catholic. 

The paragraphs in the section of Mr. 
Fountain’s paper, following under the head- 
ing, “The Modern State Condemned,” have 
a formidable appearance. He cites eight of 
the propositions condemned by Pius IX in 
the Syllabus, and asserts that “every one 
of these so-called errors * * * is part and 
parcel of the modern democratic concep- 
tion of the State.” I am getting weary of 
reminding Mr. Fountain that the word “de- 
mocracy” and its cognates, when used as 
here in a political relation, bear only a 
political sense. They have nothing to do 
with theories of liberty, or religion, or na- 
tional churches, or education, or relations 
between Church and State, or any of the 
other subjects covered in these eight propo- 
sitions. Dragging the word “democratic” 
into this discussion accords neither with 
precision of language nor fair polemics. 

Immediately following the list of con- 
demned propositions Mr. Fountain inserts 
what he conceives to be the positive teach- 
ing of the Church on each of these subjects. 
Only one of his eight formulations, namely, 
III, is correct without qualification. All 


the others are either wholly wrong or partly 
wrong or gravely misleading. As an ex- 
pounder of Catholic doctrine Mr. Fountain 
is not a brilliant success. 


INCORRECT INTERPRETATIONS 


His failure is due either to ignorance of 
or to disregard of the correct principles of 
interpretation. Under this head he exhibits 
three mistakes. First, he ignores the con- 
text of the erroneous propositions. More 
than fifty years ago Cardinal Newman, in 
his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, replying 
to the Expostulation by the Honorable Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, pointed out that the 
Syllabus of Pius IX is, under one aspect, 
an index to proscribed doctrines which are 
found in their proper context in various 
encyclicals, allocutions, Apostolic letters and 
other Papal pronouncements. In passing, 
it should be observed that this production 
of the great English Cardinal anticipated 
by more than half a century all the objec- 
tions urged by Mr. Marshall in his letter to 
Governor Smith, and indeed all the plausi- 
ble objections that ever can be urged against 
the loyalty of Catholic citizens. It remains 
and probably will always remain the best 
written and most effective refutation of 
this unjust charge. As Cardinal Newman 
observes, and as any one who takes the 
trouble to consult the propositions of the 
Syllabus in an official Latin publication 
will see, each of them is immediately fol- 
lowed by a reference to the Papal pro- 
nouncement in which they were originally 
noted and condemned. Mr. Fountain made 
no such investigation. Instead of having 
done, as he says, “full justice to the con- 
text,” he gives no context at all, and ap- 
parently has never seen any. The evil 
effect of failing to consult the sources is 
exemplified in his treatment of the first 
and second propositions. He does not real- 
ize the importance or the meaning of the 
phrase “guided by the light of reason” in 
the first, nor of the word “force” in the 
second. 

In the paragraphs immediately following 
his list of statements of Catholic teaching, 
he quotes from the article in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia on the Syllabus to show the 
binding power of that document. Why did 
he not take note of another paragraph in 
the same article which shows that the first 
in his list of condemned propositions means 
that every one is free to choose his religion 
on the basis of reason alone and to disre- 
gard divine revelation; in other words, to 
disregard the voice of God? This is the 
sense in which the proposition is condemned. 
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It professes absolute rationalism. There- 
fore, he simply caricatures the Catholic doc- 
trine on this subject when he states it in 
this form, “all men are not free to embrace 
the religion they believe in.” Had he taken 
note of this paragraph in the Encyclopedia, 
he could not have written down such non- 
sense. The word “force” in the second con- 
demned proposition in his list he evidently 
interprets in the sense of physical coercion 
against the will of the person upon whom 
it is exerted. Had he been able to consult 
the book in which this proposition originally 
appeared, or the Apostolic Letter of Aug. 
22, 1851, in which it was originally con- 
demned, he would have found that the word 
“force” has a much wider meaning. Having 
failed to make this investigation of the 
context, he misrepresented the Catholic 
doctrine. 

The second, and the least excusable, mis- 
take of interpretation which he commits is 
his substitution of an abbreviated and in- 
adequate form of words for the exact lan- 
guage in the condemned proposition. This 
is illustrated in the first and the fifth of 
his statements of Catholic doctrine. In the 
former he leaves out the vital qualification 
already mentioned, namely, “guided by the 
light of reason,” while in the latter he omits 


the very important phrase “a Christian 


State.” As a consequence, his description 
of the Catholic doctrine on this point im- 
plies Church control of the public schools 
in a country such as the United States. The 
proposition which the Pope condemned ex- 
pressly declared that the Church should 
have no control over the public schools of a 
Christian State, even of a Catholic State. 
To what sort of defect in Mr. Fountain’s 
thinking or method shall we attribute this 
glaring misrepresentation? 


A WIDESPREAD ERROR 


His third error is one of which he has no 
monopoly. It has been perpetrated by al- 
most every person who considers Papal 
condemnations of erroneous doctrine from 
an unfriendly point of view. It consists of 
the assumption that the true doctrine on 
tne subject affected by the condemnation is 
ascertained by formulating the contrary of 
the proposition condemned. In fact, the 
correct doctrine is expressed by the contra- 
dictory proposition. That this is the correct 
rule of construction Mr. Fountain could 
easily have ascertained by noting in the 
article of the Catholic Encyclopedia from 
which he quotes, namely, Syllabus, the fol- 
lowing sentences: “The view held by the 
Church in opposition to each thesis is con- 
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tained in the contradictory proposition of 
each of the condemned theses. This oppo- 
sition is formulated in accordance with the 
rules of dialectics by prefixing to each 
proposition the words ‘it is not true that 
* * *7” This construction must appear to 
Mr. Fountain the only one possible as soon 
as he has accompanied me on a little ex- 
cursion into the field of elementary logic. 
He has assumed that the denial of a uni- 
versal affirmative proposition implies the 
assertion of the universal contrary, whereas 
the opposing proposition is merely a partic- 
ular negative. Suppose you assert that 
every negro is named Johnson. When | 
denounce this as false, I do not by implica- 
tion assert the contrary universal, that no 
negro is named Johnson. All that my de- 
nial commits me to is the proposition that 
not all negroes bear that cognomen. This 
elementary rule of dialectics is violated by 
Mr. Fountain when he assumes that the 
condemnation of Nos. IV and VIII is equiva- 
lent to the affirmation of the corresponding 
propositions in his second list. In extenv- 
ation he may plead ignorance of dialectics, 
but what excuse can he give for ignoring 
the plain words of the article, Syllabus, in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia? This article 
informs us that condemnation of the propo- 
sition which he has labeled IV does not 
mean that “in every conceivable case of 
conilicting laws the greater right is with 
the State”; and, referring to VIII, that, 
‘if the modern claim of general separation 
between Church and State is rejected, it 
does not follow that separation is not per- 
missible in any case.” In other words, the 
condemnation of these two propositions im- 
plies no greater assertion.of positive doc- 
trine than that the State should not always 
prevail in a conflict between its laws and 
those of the Church, and that the Church 
should not always be separated from the 
State. Mr. Fountain was acquainted with 
this article in the Catholic Encyclopedia; 
yet he tells us that the Catholic doctrine 
requires Church and State to be always 
united. He had also read the Encyclical on 
Catholicity in the United States, in which 
Pope Leo declared by clear implication that 
in this country separation of Church and 
State is lawful. “We ought not,” said the 
Pope, “draw the conclusion that * * * it 
would be universally lawful or expedient 
for State and Church to be, as in America, 
dissevered and divorced.” Exactly. The 
fact that the separation doctrine is con- 
demned implies no more than that separa- 
tion is not always and everywhere the best 
arrangement. 
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I have taken up a great deal of space in 
refuting Mr. Fountain’s extraordinary as- 
sumptions and assertions concerning these 
propositions in the Syllabus of Pius IX 
because no other Papal document has been 
in our time so much misunderstood and mis- 
represented. I have done so, not with any 
expectation that Mr. Fountain will not have 
imitators to repeat the old mistakes and 
perversions, but in the hope that men of 
good-will and average intelligence will hesi- 
tate before expressing themselves dogmat- 
ically on the subject. After all, the inter- 
pretation of canon law, like that of civil 
law, is a science. It has its own rules and 
its own methods, a comprehension of which 
is not acquired by intuition, let the intel- 
lect be ever so brilliant and capacious. If 
this caution is kept in mind by the well- 
disposed and the competent, we can bear 
with the dishonesties of the malevolent and 
the futilities of amateur canonists like Mr. 
Fountain. : 

At the end of this section of his paper 
Mr. Fountain refers to the questions and 
answers on Church and State contained in 
the Manual of Christian Doctrine, to which 
Mr. Marshall devoted so much space in his 
rejoinder to Governor Smith’s reply. A 
brief comment on this portion of that vol- 
ume may not be out of place here. It might 
take this form: The Manual states the tra- 
ditional doctrine on the union of Church and 
State in an extreme and indeed repellent 
form and without adequate qualification as 
regards other than Catholic States; the 
book was written in France; while it is 
rather widely used in Catholic secondary 
schools, there is no evidence that the section 
on the relations of Church and State has 
been taken seriously by the average teacher 
or that any pupil has gotten from it the 
notion that we ought to have a union be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Ameri- 
can State; finally, the translator of the 
book might well have omitted this section, 
as not adapted to conditions in America. 


As APPLIED TO THE UNITED STATES 


Again, under “Papal Teaching Echoed 
By American Catholics,” Mr. Fountain con- 
fuses the errors condemned by the Popes 
with the “principles of democracy.” As I 
have before remarked, it is a wearisome 
task to repeat again and again for Mr. 
Fountain’s benefit the elementary proposi- 
tion that democracy denotes a form of po- 
litical government and has nothing to do 
with theories of liberty, education, the sep- 
aration of Church and State, and so forth. 
He goes on to quote from the Catholic En 
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cyclopedia this statement: “The ideal re- 
lation between Church and State is to be 
found not in the separation of the two but 
in their harmonious cooperation.” Well, 
what of it? Our industrial system is not 
ideal either, but most of us are not seeking 
its overthrow. And there is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States which 
declares that the policy of separation is an 
ideal arrangement, or which forbids any 
American citizen to hold that it is not ideal. 

In The State and the Church, by Ryan 
and Millar (which bears the Imprimatur of 
Cardinal Hayes), I said that the doctrine 
ef union between Church and State 


has full application only to the completely 
Catholic State. This means a political com- 
munity that is either exclusively or almost 
exclusively made up of Catholics. In the 
opinion of Father Pohle, ‘‘there is good rea- 
son to doubt if there still exists a purely 
Catholic State in the world.’’ The proposi- 
tions of Pope Pius IX condemning the tol- 
eration of non-Catholic sects do not now, 
says Father Pohle, ‘‘apply even to Spain or 
the South American republics, to say noth- 
ing of countries possessing a greatly mixed 
population.’’ He lays down the following 
general rule: ‘‘When several religions have 
firmly established themselves and taken root 
in the same territory, nothing else remains 
for the State than either to exercise toler- 
ance toward them all, or, as conditions exist 
today, to make complete religious liberty 
for individuals and religious bodies a prin- 
ciple of government.’’ (Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, article Tolerance.) 


Mr. Fountain quotes an equivalent state- 
ment of mine which occurs in the same 
chapter to the effect that when the Pope 
teaches the union of Church and State he 
is not referring to such a State as ours. 
“This argument,” says Mr. Fountain, “can- 


not be maintained.” Why? Mr. Fountain 
does not contend that Pope Leo or any other 
Pope has ever commanded American Cath- 
olics to oppose the separation of Church 
and State, or to strive for a union of the 
two. Implicitly Mr. Fountain admits that 
Catholics are under no degree of ecclesias- 
tical obligation to seek a change in the 
present arrangement. Inferentially he con- 
cedes that Governor Smith was right in his 
contention that Catholics can conscientiously 
approve the separation of Church and State 
in America, and that nothing in the Papal 
teaching on this subject furnishes ground 
for accusing Catholics of disloyalty or for 
refusing to support the candidacy of a 
Catholic for President of the United States. 
Therefore, all Mr. Fountain’s arguments up 
to this point were superfluous and repre- 
sented a waste of his own time and that 
of his readers. 

Why, then, does he say that “this argu- 
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ment cannot be maintained’? Because Pope 
Leo has said that it is the duty of all Cath- 
olics to endeavor to bring back all civil 
society to the pattern and form of Chris- 
tianity which is found in the Catholic 
Church. But this “pattern and form” im- 
plies the union of Church and State in all 
civil society, including, necessarily, the 
United States. In other words, Catholics 
are not bound explicitly and now to seek a 
union of Church and State in this country, 
but they are committed to that program 
implicitly, inasmuch as they are obliged to 
try to make America Catholic in the indefi- 
nite future. 


THE REAL ‘ DANGER” 


This is the one and only contribution 
which Mr. Fountain’s paper makes to the 
discussion. Of course other men have made 
the same point, but it has not been stressed 
heretofore in the controversy that has been 
occasioned by the possible candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Smith for the office of President of 
the United States. Mr. Fountain might 
with advantage have restricted his paper 
to this single topic. This, then, is the real 
danger which he foresees, and against which 
he would warn his countrymen: Five hun- 
dred or five thousand or fifty thousand 
years hence the majority of Americans may 
be Catholics, and they may change the Con- 
stitution so as to bring about a union of 
Church and State. 

Digressing from this topic, Mr. Fountain 
quotes Pope Leo XIII in condemnation of 
such a thing as a national Catholic Church 
in America, or anywhere else. To be sure, 
a national Catholic Church is undesirable 
and impossible. The true Church must be 
one in doctrine everywhere, and one in 
obedience to the Vicar of Christ. A na- 
tional Catholic Church is about as rational 
as a national multiplication table. Mr. 
Fountain would like to see the Church in 
America “imbued with the American spir- 
it.” In a sense it has that character, just 
as in other countries it reflects something 
of the national spirit. The Church in our 
country is sufficiently American in spirit 
to be of peculiar service to our social and 
national well-being. More than that is un- 
necessary. 

In Mr. Fountain’s opinion, the “fine po- 
litical creed” with which Governor Smith 
closes his letter “is wholly contrary to the 
age-long and universal teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church.” Mr. Fountain’s authority as 
an interpreter of the “universal teaching of 
the venerable Church” has already been 
sufficiently discredited. I prefer to accept 
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the authority of Governor Smith’s ecclesias- 
tical superiors, Cardinal Hayes and Pope. 
Pius XI. So far as I know, neither of them 
has admonished Governor Smith that his 
“fine political creed” is out of harmony with 
Catholic principles. 

At this point Mr. Fountain returns to the 
consideration of the “future and the om- 
inous possibilities it may contain * * *,” 
“If the time should come,” he says, “when 
Catholics are in the majority in this coun- 
try and wield great political power, the 
Bishops might seek to bring about a union 
of Church and State.” Mr. Fountain as- 
sumes too much. There are several coun- 
tries, both on this hemisphere and in Eu- 
rope, whose populations are today Catholic 
by great majorities, yet the Pope has not or- 
dered their rulers to establish a union of 
Church and State. Of course Mr. Fountain 
is aware of this, but he is not willing to 
take any chances. Hence, he opposes 
a Roman Catholic’s becoming President of 
these United States because it would be the 
first step toward giving his Church a pres- 
tige that it could and would use as a van- 
tage ground, and more power and more 
influence with which to impress upon our 
people its political conception of the Chris- 
tian Church, with the consequent subjection 
of the State thereto * * *. Hence, not only 
should no Catholic be made President, but 
the number of Catholics elected to political 
ofice should be kept down to a minimum. 
[Italics mine. ] 


Why does he confine his opposition to 
the field of politics? The “prestige” of the 
Church is increased in consequence of the 
high position occupied by Catholics in in- 
dustry, in the professions, in science, in 
education, in social service and in activities 
of every kind. Why not inaugurate a gen- 
eral Protestant boycott against Catholic 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, law- 
yers, doctors, engineers and, in fact, against 
Catholics who hold high-salaried positions 
in any department of American life? Why 
not try to keep them all from rising above 
the level of unskilled laborers? The “pres- 
tige” of the Church in America has been 
enhanced by the sacrifices of the thousands 
upon thousands of American Catholics who 
have risked and lost their lives in the ser- 
vice of their country. Why not guard 
against this sort of thing by forbidding 
members of the Catholic Church to enlist in 
the army or the navy? 

If Mr. Fountain will pardon a personal 
reference, I would remark that for more 
than a quarter of a century I have been 
active in the fight for wider social justice. 
In this work I have, both in my native State 
and in the City of Washington, been closely 
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associated with scores of my non-Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, including not a few 
clergymen. More than one of them have 
been kind enough to characterize my work 
im terms which imply that it has had a not 
unfavorable effect upon the “prestige” of 
my Church. By the logic of Mr. Fountain’s 
argument these good Protestant men and 
women should forthwith withdraw from me 
their association and cooperation. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches should order my 
good friends, the Revs. F. E. Johnson, Worth 
M. Tippy and Charles S. Macfarland, to 
cease their indirect contributions to the 
“prestige” of the Catholic Church. Indeed, 
it may well be that Mr. Fountain has laid 
himself open to this damning indictment, 
for it is not impossible that the reply evoked 
by his paper may enhance that hateful 
“prestige.” When he realizes this he may 
experience some twinges of conscience. 
True, this particular effect of his paper 
may be infinitesimal, but no slightest influ- 
ence toward bringing about a union of 
Church and State in our beloved country 
should be too insignificant to arouse his 
vigilant solicitude. 


“A HIDEOUS PREJUDICE” 


The sum of the matter is that Mr. Foun- 
tain would, from fear of a remote and hy- 
pothetical danger, sentence the Catholic 
people of America to be treated by their 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens as veritable 
Pariahs. 

The following is not an unfair summary 
of his paper as a whole. The first two- 
sevenths are superfluous and useless; the 
greater part of the next four-sevenths is a 
reassertion of charges that have been thor- 
oughly exploded in Governor Smith’s “Re- 
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ply” and elsewhere; the last few paragraphs 
conjure up a contingency so hypothetical 
and so remote that it does not justify a 
moment’s worry in a well-balanced mind, 
and they propose an ostracism of American 
Catholics as atrocious as any that has ever 
been suggested by the A. P. A. or the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

It is all profoundly discouraging, not only 
to Catholics but to all lovers of justice and 
haters of intolerance. His repetition of the 
calumny that the Catholics of America are 
required by their religious authorities to 
desire and seek a union of Church and State 
in our country, after that charge had been 
repeatedly refuted, indicates one of two 
things: that he is either insincere or a vie- 
tim of, to quote the words of The New York 
Times, “a hideous prejudice.” I am sure 
that it is upon the latter horn of the di- 
lemma that he is impaled. And I refrain 
from giving the term “prejudice” any mean- 
ing more unfavorable than it bears in the 
definition of the Century Dictionary: “An 
opinion or decision formed without due ex- 
amination of the facts or arguments which 
are necessary to a just or impartial deter- 
mination; a prejudgment; also a state of 
mind which forms or induces prejudg- 
ment * * *.” 

As I began this paper, so I close it, with 
a reference to the concluding paragraph of 
Governor Smith’s Reply to Marshall, but 
my prayer is not so ambitious as that of- 
fered by the Governor. I do not think that 
we have a right to expect such a large- 
scale miracle. My prayer goes no further 
than this, that Almighty God may grant Mr. 
Fountain the grace to become, at a not too 
distant date, thoroughly ashamed of his 
performance in this magazine. 


Comments by Distinguished Authorities 
I—By JOHN DICKINSON ~ 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; AUTHOR OF Administrative 
Justice and the Supremacy of the Law; EDITOR AND TRANSLATOR OF 
The Statesman’s Book of John of Salisbury 


a thousand years has been the con- 


[os most persistent political issue for 
flict between the Roman Church and 


the temporal State. Since 1924 
caused turmoil in Argentina, Mexico, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia. It was as 
inevitable that this question should one 
day have to be discussed in the United 
States as that we should have to discuss 
socialism or internationalism. It is only 
unfortunate that it should have been raised 


it has 


by the personalities of a Presidential cam- 
paign, where the temptation is to pin on 
an individual doctrines of an organization 
for which he is not an accredited spokesman. 

The issues are not theological cr religious 
as Protestants use those words; they do 
not concern private belief about such mat- 
ters as transubstantiation, baptism or the 
atonement. Roman theology covers the 
entire field of life and draws up an eccle- 
siastical constitution defining authority, 
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jurisdiction and obedience in terms which 
have inevitable political implications. It 
has recently been urged in a Roman Cath- 
olic weekly that the Pope should become 
a member of the League of Nations. (The 
Commonweal, New York, Jan. 18, 1928.) 
To discuss these political issues and 
reach different conclusions is to do what 
Dante and Gladstone did. It invades the 
privacy of no man’s relations with his 
Creator and affords no ground for the 
charge of bigotry. 

I have been asked to review the articles 
by Mr. Fountain and Father Ryan as a stu- 
dent of history. Mr. Fountain argues that 
Roman Catholic doctrine requires the sub- 
ordination of State to Church in certain 
matters; that on these matters the doc- 
trines of the Church are at variance with 
modern democratic thought; that in case 
of conflict the Church demands obedience 
in disregard of the State. From these 
premises he concludes that it would be dan- 
gerous to enhance the prestige of an organ- 
ization holding such doctrines by the elec- 
tion of a Roman Catholic President. Grant- 
ing the premises, the conclusion seems to 
me a matter for permissible differences of 
inference. It is with the premises alone 
that the historian is concerned. 

Father Ryan allows that papal pro- 
nouncements in recent years have con- 
demned separation of Church and State, 
but answers that they are not vested with 
infallibility so as to render them binding 
on Roman Catholics. He rightly shows 
that as to most papal utterances it is impos- 
sible to be certain whether they satisfy the 
conditions conferring infallibility; how far 
such uncertainty leaves room to Roman 
Catholics for liberty of conscience depends 
on another doctrine not mentioned in 
either article, the doctrine of obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority. “The teaching 
authority of the Church, as well as the duty 
of accepting her doctrines, extends farther 
than the gift of infallibility. * * * There 
are some things to which we must subordi- 
nate our own thought, although there is no 
divine charisma to vouch for their truth. 
This applies particularly to obedience, to 
the practical submission to the rules laid 
down by those in authority in the Church.” 
(Mausbach, Catholic Moral Teaching, New 
York., imprimatur Cardinal Farley, 1914.) 
The Vatican Decrees require both pastors 
and faithful, on pain of detriment to sal- 
vation, “to submit, not only in matters per- 
taining to faith and morals, but also in 
those that appertain to the discipline and 
government of the Church, * * * The 
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Pope is the supreme judge of the Faithful 
* * * and it is not lawful for any one 
to sit in judgment on his judgment.” (First 
Dogmatic Constitution, De Ecclesia, c. iii, 
Friedberg, Aktenstiicke zum Ersten Vatt- 
canischen Concil, pp. 742-743.) The questions 
on which submission is thus enjoined may 
be political, since “the Pope cannot elim- 
inate questions of a political character from 
his task of instruction in matters of faith 
and morals” (Pius IX, Allocution I:stau- 
rare Omnia, Nov. 9, 1908, in Civilta Cato- 
lica, Series 18, Vol. 12, p. 387); and “when 
politics are allied to religious interests it 
belongs to the supreme head of the Church 
to determine the conduct best adapted to 
defend religious interests.” (Leo XIII, 
letter to Bishop of Grenoble, June 22, 1892, 
Civilta Catolica, Series 15, Vol. 3, p. 224.) 
The new Code of Canon Law of 1918 iden- 
tifies disobedience to the Pope with schism, 
and schism with heresy. (Ayrinhac, Penal 
Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law, 
Benziger Brothers, Imprimatur Archbishop 
Hayes, 1919, pp. 192, 229-230.) The dis- 
tinction between this doctrine and the doc- 
trine of infallibility and their bearing on 
Catholic liberty of conscience are shown in 
the article on the Syllabus in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia: ‘Many theologians are of 
opinion that to the Syllabus an infallible 
teaching authority is to be ascribed. * * * 
Others question this; so long as Rome has 
not decided the question, every one is free 
to follow the opinion he chooses. * * * 
Nevertheless, the binding force of the con- 
demnations is beyond doubt. * * * All 
Catholics therefore are bound to accept the 
Syllabus. Exteriorly they may neither in 
word cr writing oppose its contents; they 
must also assent to it interiorly.” (Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, p. 368.) 


CHURCH PRIVILEGES 


Father Ryan objects to Mr. Fountain’s 
discussion of the Syllabus on two grounds: 
first, ignorance in interpreting it; second, 
that, granting his interpretation, its prop- 
ositions have nothing to do with democracy. 
Father Ryan’s view that the Syllabus con- 
demns the contradictories and not the con- 
traries of its propositions is that of most 
apologists. This is not the only Roman 
Catholic view, however. Mr. Fountain’s 
interpretation follows Schrader, who helped 
draw the Syllabus, and who, according to 
Lord Acton, the most learned Roman Cath- 
olic of his day, “has given the most 
authentic exposition” of its terms. (Acton, 
History of Freedom, p. 502.) Schrader, 
in a book published with papal approbation, 
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held that the Syllabus lays down affirma- 
tively that the privileges of the Church do 
not draw their validity from civil society, 
that the Church has authority to apply ex- 
ternal compulsion and that “it is still use- 
ful that the Catholic religion should be 
the only one recognized by the State to the 
exclusion of every other.” (See Gladstone, 
Vaticanism, pp. 24, 77; Seignobos, His- 
toire Politique de l'Europe Contemporaine, 
1926, Vol. 2, p. 1002; Schrader’s book is 
not available to me.) The meaning of the 
Syllabus concerning free thought and 
speech is illustrated by historical fact. In 
1868 Pius IX declared void the Austrian 
laws permitting freedom of opinion and 
allowing Jews and Protestants to erect edu- 
cational institutions; he did the same in 
1876 when Spain granted the privilege of 
private worship to non-Catholics; in 1902 
Leo XIII protested against the opening of 
Protestant churches in Rome, and in 1925 
the direct cause of the breach between the 
Vatican and Czechoslovakia was the par- 
ticipation of President Masaryk and Pre- 
mier Benés in a celebration in honor of 
John Hus, the forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion. (See Current History, June, 1926, 
p. 362.) 

Whether or not such questions as free- 
dom of thought and speech concern democ- 
racy depends on what we mean by the lat- 
ter term. The conception of popular gov- 
ernment taught by recent Popes is not the 
currently accepted one. Leo XIII condemns 
as unfortunate the whole direction of polit- 
ical evolution since the sixteenth century: 
“Since that time the multitude has striven 
to enjoy a larger liberty than is fit. * * * 
Recent thinkers say that all political power 
is derived from the people and that those 
who wield it possess it not as their own but 
because it has been entrusted to them by 
the people and that it can be revoked by 
the popular will. From these views true 
Catholics dissent.” (Encyclical Diuturnum, 
“On Civil Authority,” 1881, Leonis XIII 
Allocutiones, Epistolae, Constitutiones, 
Brugis & Insulis, Vol. 1, p. 211.) In cer- 
tain cases, he says, Catholic doctrine does 
not oppose popular election as a method 
for choosing rulers, provided it be under- 
stood that it is not the popular will which 
confers political authority (ibid.). This is 
done by God, and their right to exercise 
such authority extends only so far as they 
obey the divine law of which the Church 
is the keeper; if they transgress this, their 
acts may be declared void by the Church. 
“It is for the Church to judge whether any 
law or ordinance concerning a temporal 


matter is sinful or harmful to the spiritual 
good of subjects, and the Church is legally 
competent to oblige the civil government 
to repeal or amend such law or ordinance, 
and may even directly declare it null and 
void.” (Philosophia Moralis, V. Cathrein, 
S. J., 7th ed., 1911, Imprimatur Thos. 
Archiepps, p. 488.) Therefore Leo XIII 
condemns the view “that it does not belong 
to the Church to make laws, to judge, and 
to punish, but that she should limit herself 
to exhorting, persuading and governing 
those who submit to her voluntarily.” 
(Encyclical Libertas, 1888, Leonis XIII Al- 
locutiones, etc., Brugis & Insulis, Vol. 3, p. 
118.) 


FATHER RYAN’S STATEMENT 


The State being thus subject to the 
Church in matters of divine law, how far 
may it tolerate other religions? Roman 
doctrine is stated in a book by Father 
Ryan himself, published in May, 1922: 
“Pope Leo declares that the State must 
profess and promote the true religion. This 
means the form of religion recognized by 
the Catholic Church. * * * The victory 
of truth can be greatly hastened by judi- 
cious aid from the State. * * * The suc- 
cessful opposition of the Church to the 
Protestant Reformation in those countries 
where the Church had the assistance of the 
State is but one illustration. * * * 
Should no other religion be tolerated? 
Neither unbaptised persons nor those born 
into a non-Catholic sect should be coerced 
into the Catholic Church. Should such per- 
sons be permitted to practice their own 
forms of worship? If these are carried 
on within the family, or in such an incon- 
spicuous manner as to be an occasion 
neither of scandal nor of perversion to the 
faithful, they may properly be tolerated. 
* * * Quite distinct is the propagation 
of false doctrine. * * * The fact that 
the individual may in good faith think that 
his false religion is true gives him no more 
right to propagate it than the perverted 
ethical notions of the dealer in obscene lit- 
erature confers upon him a right to cor- 
rupt the morals of the community. * * * 
Error has not the same rights as truth. 
How can the voluntary toleration of error 
be justified? * * * If there is only one 
true religion, * * * then the public pro- 
motion of this religion becomes one of the 
most fundamental duties of the State. * * * 
In practice the foregoing propositions have 
full application only to the completely Cath- 
lic State.” Where other sects exist in 
strength, toleration may be justified on 
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grounds of expediency and because of con- 
stitutional guarantees of religious freedom. 
“But constitutions can be changed and non- 
Catholic sects may decline to such a point 
that political proscription of them may 
become feasible and expedient. * * * 
We cannot yield up the principles of eter- 
nal truth.” (Ryan and Millar, The State 
and the Church, New York, 1922, Imprima- 
tur Archbishop Hayes, pp. 32-39.) 

That the distinction emphasized by 
Father Ryan between “Catholic States’ 
and States where wider toleration is per- 
mitted would seem to represent only the 
difference between an ideal to be striven 
fer and an unsatisfactory situation in 
which expediency recommends temporary 
acquiescence by the Church is suggested by 
Leo XIII: “In her maternal judgment 
* * * the Church takes account of human 
weakness and does not ignore the current 
which sweeps our age along. Therefore, 
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while according rights only to what is true 
and worthy, the Church does not oppose 
the public power enduring something con- 
trary to truth and justice in order to avoid 
a greater evil or to obtain some greater 
good. * * * But the more it is necessary 
to tolerate evil in a State the farther is 
that State from perfection. * * * If, in 
view of special conditions, the Church 
acquiesces in certain modern liberties, not 
because she prefers them, but because she 
judges it expedient to permit them, it fol- 
lows that if the times should improve she 
would reassert her liberty * * * to fulfill 
the duty assigned to her by God. It remains 
always true that it is repugnant to reason 
that falsehood should have the same rights 
as truth.” Encyclical Libertas, 1888, Leonis 
XIII Allocutiones, etc., Brugis & Insulis, 
Vol, 3, p. 115.) 
JOHN DICKINSON. 


II—By WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 


LIBRARIAN, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YorK; AUTHOR OF SEVERAL WORKS ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE PAPAcy 


Church opposed to the principles of 

democracy”? The Pope is an autocrat 
ruling by divine right, possessing the sole 
power of selecting Cardinals and Bishops, 
who are also subject to his own authority 
(Codex Juris Canonici * * * Benedicti 
Papae XV auctoritate promulgatus, Rome 
1917, canons 232 and 329). Of an ecclesi- 
astical autocracy Mussolini himself could 
plan no more finished specimen. As re- 
gards civil government, however, it is, in 
my opinion, still true that, as Cardinal Gib- 
bons in 1887 phrased the views of Leo XIII, 
“the Church is not committed to any form 
of civil government. She adapts herself to 
all.” (Quoted by A. S. Will, Life of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Vol. I, New York, 1922, p. 
309.) 

The question is essentially one of papal 
objectives. What does the Pope want to 
accomplish in America? Even Popes find a 
wide gulf between what they think they 
ought to have and what they can get. We 
Protestants are not particularly interested 
in the attainable minimum the Pope ven- 
tures to ask, or in the conditions he puts up 
with to avoid a greater evil. We ask, 
“Whither ?” 

From one viewpoint, the will of God for 
America has already been formulated in 
three words, “Make America Catholic.” 
Could a “Vicar of Christ’? demand less? To 


[* as Mr. Fountain alleges, “the Catholic 


retort that Mr. Fountain would like to make 
America Baptist is a mere tu quoque, not 
a deadly parallel; for the Baptist churches 
are not aiming ultimately to make all 
America obey a spiritual autocrat who is 
at once foreign and infallible. Leo XIII in 
his Encyclical of June 20, 1894, used the 
words, “We hold upon this earth the place 
of God Almighty.” (Great Encyclical Let- 
ters, preface by John J. Wynne, New York, 
copyright 1903, page 304.) 

What right has a mere layman like Gov- 
ernor Smith to set his own conscience—of 
which he and Father Ryan make a point— 
over against a Pope infallible on the prin- 
ciples of morals? The Governor’s trust in 
his private conscience has an almost Prot- 
estant sound; there is little wonder that 
papers in several European countries have 
been concerned as to his orthodoxy. 

Governor Smith’s personal creed published 
in the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1927 
(page 728) declares: “I recognize no power 
in the institutions of my Church to interfere 
with the operations of the Constitution of 
the United States or the enforcement of the 
law of the land.” This gives us Protestants 
no additional assurance; were he not willing 
to swear to this position, he could not take 
the oath of office either as Governor of 
New York or as President. His circumspect 
statement does not, however, deny that he 
believes that Christ gave the Pope ecclesi- 
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astical jurisdiction ovér all validly baptized 
persons (see Codex, canons 87 and 218), 
Catholic or Protestant, in all parts of the 
world, as we have lately been reminded in 
connection with the widely discussed annul- 
ment of the Marlborough marriage. 

The Governor also wrote: “I believe in 
absolute freedom of conscience for all men 
and in equality of all churches, all sects and 
all beliefs before the law as a matter of 
right and not as a matter of favor” 
(Atlantic Monthly, May, 1927, page 728). 
That is quite true as “before” American 
civil law; if, however, the Governor should 
advocate “absolute freedom of conscience 
for all men” and “the equality of all 
churches, all sects and all beliefs” without 
the saving phrase “before the law,” would 
he not be contravening papal pronounce- 
ments (such as that in Wynne, page 161), 
and perhaps be a material if not a formal 
heretic? Some one might ask, “Is Governor 
Smith a heretic or a hedger?” Is the only 
escape from this dilemma through accepting 
a piea of ignorance? 

The latest Encyclical of the reigning Pope, 
dated Jan. 6, 1928, shows what he thinks 
of the abstract doctrine of “the equality 
of all the churches.” He does not whittle 
down the papal claims to curry favor with 
Protestants. The Encyclical condemns those 
who say that the words of Christ, “there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd,” have 
not already been fulfilled in the institution 
of the Papacy; and says of the Church 
which we call Roman Catholic: “Whoever, 
therefore, is not united with it is not a 
member of it nor does he communicate with 
its head, who is Christ. In the one Church 
of Christ no one is found there and no one 
perseveres in it unless he recognizes and 
accepts obediently the supreme authority of 
St. Peter and his legitimate successors.” The 
Pope quotes with approval the words of 
Laetantius: “It is only the Catholic Church 
that retains the true worship.” As to those 
who do not accept his own authority, he 
points out that St. John, the apostle of love, 
“had wholly forbidden them [his disciples] 
to have relations with those who did not 
profess entire and uncorrupted the doctrine 
of Christ.” The condemnation is inex- 
orable; will the Governor of New York now 
strike out of his creed the words “the equal- 
ity of all the churches”? If not he is not 
admitting that he tolerates as an irreme- 
diable evil the existing “equality of all the 
churches” because the Pope’s ideals cannot 
intended for training papal diplomats. 

Is there not a possibility of educating a 
Presidential conscience through the confes- 


sional? Thus far no President of the 
United States has passed through the con- 
fessional; but the manuals of moral the- 
ology, such as those of Liguori, Gury and 
Slater, to say nothing of the works of the 
Protestant, Henry Charles Lea, enable even 
outsiders to understand something of the 
technique. At royal courts the father con- 
fessor has frequently been very influential, 
as in the case of Louis XIV, Pére la Chaise, 
and the persecution of the Huguenots. 

A German Jesuit, Ludwig von Hammer- 
stein, in his book Kirche und Staat, when 
considering the question of how a Catholic 
ruler ought to act, took the following posi- 
tion: “Hence it follows naturally that in 
the case of a doubt, light must be sought 
from those to whom Christ said, ‘He that 
heareth you, heareth me’; that especially a 
monarch, even a constitutional one, before 
he signs a law concerning the permissi- 
bility of which he is not entirely clear, 
must seek instruction not only from a theo- 
logian who is at court, but, in accordance 
with the importance of the matter, from the 
highest teaching authority on earth who has 
the power to decide in matters of faith and 
of morals, from the Vicar of Christ.” 
(Hammerstein’s Kirche und Staat [18837], 
pp. 179-184, quoted in German by Count 
Paul von Hoensbroech in his Der Jesuiten- 
orden: eine Enzyklopddie, published by Paul 
Haupt, Bern und Leipzig, 1927, Vol. II, 
p. 438). Will Georgetown repudiate Ham- 
merstein as an extremist? 

The Smith-Marshall-Fountain-Ryan dis- 
cussion has not stressed hitherto three im- 
portant sources. The legal status which 
Popes have secured for the Roman Catholic 
Church at certain times from weak Govern- 
ments may be traced in the Vatican’s offi- 
cial edition of the concordats or papal 
treaties on ecclesiastical matters (Raccolta 
di concordati [ed. by Angelo Mercati], 
Rome, Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 
1919, with an instructive subject index). 
One should note the concordats with Spain, 
1851; Austria, 1855, and particularly Ecua- 
dor, 1862. What rights did these concor- 
dats leave to Protestants? This is not an- 
cient history. A second source is the offi- 
cial Code of Canon Law promulgated by 
papal fiat in 1917. A third is textbooks 
intended for training papal diplomats. 

Our President is perhaps the most power- 
ful of civil potentates. He has to deal with 
consular and diplomatic appointments, and 
foreign problems like that of Mexico. It 
might be suggested that he assist the Pope 
in the hitherto insoluble problem of the 
restoration of temporal power; also that he 
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use his influence to help re-establish diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 
and the Vatican. Then there are also do- 
mestic problems such as the question of 
having a Federal Department of Education, 
to which the Roman Catholic Church is 
opposed; and uniform marriage and divorce 
laws in which it is interested. 
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All these considerations give us pause. 
Though Popes may order “Make haste 
slowly,” we Protestants must resist from 
the beginning anything which may en- 
danger liberty of conscience, freedom of the 
press and the independence of our Chief 
Magistrate. 
WILLIAM WALTER ROCK WELL. 


I1i—By FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 


PROFESSOR, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Charles Hillman Fountain and the Rev. 

John A. Ryan, D. D., on the question of 
having a Catholic for President of the 
United States, it may be well to call atten- 
tion at the outset to a marked difference in 
the temper of the disputants. Disclaiming 
all prejudice against Catholics, Mr. Foun- 
tain studiously avoids all unseemly person- 
alities and nowhere violates the proprieties 
pertaining to the public discussion of the 
delicate issues involved. His statement, for- 
mally considered, is historical, objective, 
dispassionate. Dr. Ryan, on the other hand, 
repeatedly betrays irritation and lack of 
self-control and treats his opponent not only 
with patronizing condescension but also 
with gratuitous scorn and insult. A few 


specimens of his polemic method may be 
cited: 

I am getting weary of reminding Mr. 
Fountain * * * y 

It is a wearisome task to repeat again and 
again for Mr. Fountain’s benefit * * * 

This construction must appear to Mr. 
Fountain the only one possible as soon as 
he has accompanied me on a little excursion 
into the field of elementary logic. ; 

This elementary rule of dialectics is 
violated by Mr. Fountain when he as- 
sumes * * * ; 

In extenuation he may plead ignorance of 
dialectics, but what excuse can he give for 
ionoring * * *7 : ne 

To what sort of defect in Mr. Fountain’s 
thinking or method shall we attribute this 
glaring misrepresentation? 

After all, the interpretation of canon law, 
like that of civil law, is a science. It has 
its own rules and its own methods, a com- 
prehension of which is not acquired by in- 
tuition, let the intellect be ever so brilliant 
and capacious. If this caution is kept in 
mind by the well-disposed and the compe- 
tent, we can bear with the dishonesties of 
the malevolent and the futilities af amateur 
canonists like Mr. Fountain. 

My prayer goes no further than this [such 
is the conclusion of Dr. Ryan’s article], 
that Almighty God may grant Mr. Fountain 
grace to become, at a not too distant date, 
thoroughly ashamed of his performance in 
this issue of CURRENT History. 


|* ‘reviewing the debate between Mr. 


The use of such unworthy tactics nat- 


urally predisposes the fair-minded reader 
to question the ability of the disputant and 
the soundness of his arguments. But lay- 
ing aside any prejudice of this sort, let us 
briefly review the debate with respect to 
the merits of the leading considerations pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Fountain, quite in harmony with 
most learned and influential Protestant 
church histoyians, maintains that the Pope’s 
Syllabus of 1864 condemns a number of the 
essential principles underlying the charac- 
teristic institutions of our Republic; in par- 
ticular, the separation of Church and State; 
that this document and subsequent encycli- 
cals represent this papal declaration as the 
“infallible” teaching of the Roman Church, 
and make it obligatory upon all members 
of the hierarchy; and that whatever an in- 
dividual prelate may affirm contrary to 
these utterances of the Vatican lacks proper 
authority and violates his oath of obedience 
to the Pontiff. 

In reply, Dr. Ryan shows, inter alia, that 
Catholic authorities are by no means agreed 
that the note of “infallibility” belongs to 
these official declarations. The fact of such 
disagreement is well known; indeed, we may 
add that it is difficult to find any one of 
the alleged “infallible” utterances of the 
Roman See of which the “infallible” author- 
ity is not open to dispute within the Church 
itself. But while the non-Romanist may 
be content to leave the solution of this prob- 
lem to the canonists, Mr. Fountain convinc- 
ingly shows that many prelates have ac- 
cepted these deliverances as “infallible” in 
the strictest sense, and justly emphasizes 
this fact as decisive. 

Again, Dr. Ryan challenges Mr. Foun- 
tain’s interpretation of the very meaning of 
these papal deliverances, and in our judg- 
ment successfully convicts his opponent both 
of occasionally misrepresenting the Syllabus 
by ignoring important words and clauses 
and of misapprehending the nature of a 
contradictory opposite of a universal affirm- 
ative proposition. But while logically cor- 
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rect in these particulars, Dr. Ryan succeeds 
no better than the many other defenders 
of the Papacy who have tried, by the sub- 
tleties of dialectics, to deprive these “anti- 
American” statements of the meaning which 
intelligent Protestants naturally and quite 
universally draw from the vague and am- 
biguous language of the original text or 
its translations. 

After all, the question, so far as the 
American voter is concerned, is not whether 
the statements in dispute are “infallible,” 
nor whether their offensive elements can 
oe explained away, but whether they are 
meant to be authoritative in the sense 
which they unmistakably seem to have, not 
in the eyes of the canonist, but in the view 
of the citizen trying to determine his duty 
to his country. And here, assuredly, the 
logic of history—the development of repre- 
sentative constitutional governments for 
which the Protestant Reformation by its 
revolt from Rome prepared the modern 
world—decidedly opposes those ideas of 
papal sovereignty which made the pontifi- 
cal absolutism of the Middle Ages a spir- 
itual and political despotism, and which, 
never having been revoked or disclaimed, 
remain the same today as they ever have 
been. 

To what extremes the defenders of the 
papal monarchy may and indeed must go, 
is apparent from the following statement of 
Dr. Ryan—a begging of the question which 
clearly reveals his helplessness in the pres- 
ence of the ever troublesome Syllabus: 
“Democracy denotes a form of political gov- 
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ernment and has nothing [!] to do with 
theories of liberty, education, the separation 
of Church and State, and so forth.” It is 
certainly not a mark of blind prejudice 
against Catholics, if Protestants are con- 
strained, in the light of the origin and de- 
velopment of our political institutions, to 
take exactly the opposite view. 

Mr. Fountain and Dr. Ryan wisely re- 
frain from speaking of Governor Smith’s 
personal qualifications for the Presidency 
of the United States, as these, by common 
consent, have no place in this discussion 
of principles. We may add that for our 
part we have less fear than Mr. Fountain 
seems to have concerning the results that 
would follow if a Roman Catholic should 
be chosen for this high office. Our lack of 
apprehension, however, is due, not to any- 
thing that Dr. Ryan has said by way of 
trying to refute the familiar charges 
against Romanism as a menace to our prin- 
ciples of constitutional government, but 
rather to the conviction that those ideas of 
religious and civil liberty that have given 
us a “free Church in a free State” are in 
no immediate peril, and that with each suc- 
ceeding decade the dangerous elements in- 
herent in the medieval conception of the 
papal absolutism will inevitably, under the 
influence of modern science, theology in- 
cluded, give way, in our country at least, 
to a truer and more beneficent conception 
of the nature of the Christian religion and 
of the relation of the Christian Church to 
the State. 

FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


IV—By FRED B. SMITH 


CHAIRMAN, WoRLD ALLIANCE FoR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


Charles Hillman Fountain and Father 

John A. Ryan, in which they each pre- 
sent their views of the much-discussed 
topic, “Should a Catholic Be President?” 

It seems very difficult, if, indeed, it is 
not impossible, to get a fair, impartial view 
of this question now, because it is involved 
in so many subsidiary considerations. 
Unique personalities, as well as unusual 
political problems, are at once so prominent 
that no matter what men may say or write, 
the previous question is submerged to a 
considerable degree. I should like to hear 
the pros and cons of this theme at a time 
when no Presidential elections or candidates 
were imminent. Then a more considered 
judgment and one of much greater value 
would be possible. 


| ‘cha read the articles by the Rev. 


Stepping outside of these elements, which 
fog the discussions now, I do not think Mr. 
Fountain has developed any satisfactory 
argument as to why a Catholic should not 
be President. He has put great stress upon 
“encyclical” letters and edicts by the Holy 
Fathers. Frankly, I do not like some of the 
utterances found in these documents. But 
the Holy Fathers have had no monopoly 
upon arbitrary messages of this character. 
I should not be willing to have some un- 
friendly religionist go back through the 
history of my own church, getting together 
its extreme declarations, and then suggest 
that I am bound to believe and follow all 
that has been said and taught in it. The 
Scarlet Letter would come into that re- 
search. 

If I had been a voter in Chicago in the 
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last Mayoralty election, I would have voted 
for the Hon. William E. Dever. He is a 
Catholic and a Democrat. I am a Prot- 
estant and a Republican. My suffrage is 
influenced, primarily, by the fidelity of the 
candidate to the vital, fundamental philos- 
ophies of the American form of govern- 
ment. Questions of religion or party re- 
lationships may not be altogether insig- 
nificant, but they are not at all essential 
factors. 

I am glad to note that both the writers 
are agreed upon the importance of the com- 
plete “separation of State and Church” in 
this country of ours. That is a vital Amer- 
icanism. It applies now to the Protestants, 
Catholics and Hebrews. The fact is that in 
these United States of America we are not 
officially Presbyterians, Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Baptists, Catholics or 
Hebrews. So far as religion is concerned, 
the Constitution guarantees us liberty, right 
of choice, and if that be a sound philosophy 
in the Constitution, then no man is barred 
from any office because he has exercised 
this privilege of selecting his own method 
of worshiping God. 

I am opposed to Governor Smith as a pos- 
sible President, because it is my firm con- 
viction that he has not been the champion 
of respect for, observance of and enforce- 
ment of law which he might have been. 
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When he signed the repeal of the “Mullan- 
Gage act” he opened wide channels for the 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
No declarations of his about “observing 
law” can answer that influence which he re- 
leased. The Governor believes the great 
State over which he presides needs adequate 
laws to enforce every other measure except 
this one. He has recently advocated one to 
punish illegal traffic in narcotics. I have 
20 controversy with him when he claims the 
right to labor for the repeal of the prohib- 
itory laws. That is a privilege and duty of 
every citizen who does not believe in that 
method of dealing with temperance. But 
any Governor who fails to use his influence 
to the utmost in behalf of the enforcement 
of a constitutional amendment which calls 
for concurrent action upon the part of the 
Federal Government and the various Com- 
monwealths, is not a high-class candidat: 
for the Presidency. 

It is unfortunate that we should be con- 
fronted with the eligibility of a Catholic as 
the Chief Executive of the nation when 
cross currents of other questions will make 
it so difficult to get an unbiased verdict. 
One might wish that this issue could come 
at a time when no conflicting elements 
would be involved which could be inter- 
preted as religious intolerance, 

FRED B, SMITH. 


V—By AN EMINENT PROTESTANT THEOLOGIAN 


The proofs of the two articles by Mr. 
Fountain and Dr. Ryan were submitted to 
«a distinguished Protestant theologian for 
comment, and he replied as follows: 


R. FOUNTAIN undoubtedly reads 
M the various papal encyclicals in a 
way which commends itself to the 
average reader. With one or two excep- 
tions I should gather from such pronounce- 
ments the same results which he reaches. 
It_is quite evident that Dr. Ryan reaches 
another conclusion, and apparently he is 
honest in doing so. In other words, we have 
two representative men reaching two dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions. Is there 
any hope of ever bringing them together ? 
On and off for a number of years I have 
studied the history of the Papacy, paying 
particular attention to the Papacy of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of 
the twentieth century. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the leading representa- 
tives of papal policy during this period not 
only believed in a very close association 
between Church and State but have very 


consistently worked toward that end. In so 
far as the Papacy of Pius IX is* concerned 
it is clear that he stood strongly against the 
separation of Church and State in Italy, anid 
equally strongly against certain movements 
of a democratic sort which were going on 
during his day not only in the United States 
but in Europe as well. 

The present policy of the Papacy appar- 
ently is strongly in favor of the Papacy 
itself being the Government of a certain 
amount of territory within the City of 
Rome. It is quite possible, in fact I do not 
doubt it is true, that an exception has been 
made in the case of countries that have not 
a State Roman Catholic Church and in the 
case of the United States, which presents 
almost the extreme example of the dissocia- 
tion of the State from any church. How- 
ever, :t is very difficult for one to believe 
that the Papacy has altogether lost the 
momentum gained in those years when the 
Papacy vas acknowledged in many respects 
as the superior of the State. 

My personal opinion is that Roman Cath- 
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olics are not at one on matters of this sort. 
I have no doubt that they are divided into 
two camps, one of which is strongly in favor 
of continuing the former continental papal 
policy of fairly close association between 
Church and State, the other in favor of a 
fairly complete separation of the two. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that Romanists, as 
such, do not frankly state where they stand 
in matters concerning which Church and 
State might be somewhat entangled; for 
example, we might adduce such questions 
as the attitude of the Roman Church to- 
ward non-Catholic marriages, a case which 
came up prominently in Canada a few 
years ago. 

To return to the articles in question, I 
should say that each one would be greatly 


improved if the personal element were 
omitted. The conclusion Mr. Fountain has 
reached, that Roman Catholics in general 
ought to be kept out of office in so far as 
possible, and the implication on the part of 
Dr. Ryan that Mr. Fountain has been impu- 
dent in his statement of the case, can only 
lead to trouble. Omitting these personalities 
and these generalizations, you have two ar- 
ticles that might do no harm and possibly 
might in a measure clarify the atmosphere. 
One of the advantages of Dr. Ryan’s article 
is that he has expressed himself fairly 
clearly on some of the papal pronounce- 
ments. He has said that he reserves his 
right to disagree. If the bulk of Romanists 
would be as frank we should all know 
where everybody stands. 


VI—By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


Epitor or The Commonweal, A PROMINENT AMERICAN CATHOLIC PUBLICATION, 
AND A LEADING CATHOLIC LAYMAN 


HEN Columbia University recently 

\\/ published The See of Peter,* a col- 

lection of documents relating to the 
biblical and historical and traditional evi- 
dence concerning the claim of the Catholic 
Church to be the one and only church estab- 
lished by Christ, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler declared in a statement issued with 
the book that it was the most important 
historical work so far issued by Columbia, 
saying also that the Catholic Church is 
“doubtless the chief single phenomenon in 
the history of the world since the fall of 
the Roman Empire.” 

There is published in this number of 
CuRRENT History Pope Pius XI’s encyclical 
letter on Christian Unity, together with the 
articles of the Rev. Charles Hillman Foun- 
tain and the Rev. John A. Ryan—supple- 
mented by observations on these articles by 
various commentators. Important as these 
are, they are yet only a part of a great mass 
of phenomena which seem strongly to sub- 
stantiate President Butler’s statement. Any 
one who is at all conversant with public 
affairs, abroad as well as at home—par- 
ticularly any observer who is interested in 
the social, intellectual, moral or spiritual 
forces expressed in and through public af- 
fairs—cannot help but be deeply impressed 
by the multitudinous evidences of the highly 
enhanced activities and world-wide influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church. 

It is strikingly evident, of course, that 


*The See of Peter. By James T. Shotwell 
and Louise Ropes Loomis. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. $10. 


Americans in particular are today discuss- 
ing that Church as never before. And it is 
not simply because for the first time in its 
history the United States beholds the spec- 
tacle of a candidate for the Presidency who 
is a Catholic that the subject is being so 
eagerly debated, although that fact, of 
course, explains a good deal of the public 
interest. But it is my opinion, at least, 
that even if Governor Smith had not ap- 
peared upon the scene the Catholic Church 
and its relation to the modern world would 
still be a very vital topic of the times. 
There would be far less excitement, no 
doubt, in such discussions, and they would 
not be so apt to arouse and inflame po- 
litical passions, but thoughtful people would 
still be engaged in studying, criticizing, at- 
tacking or defending the part played by the 
Catholic Church in education, literature, 
philosophy, art, science and international 
relations. 

The recent controversy between Governor 
Smith and Mr. Charles C. Marshall, re- 
newed in this number of CURRENT HISTORY 
between the Rev. Mr. Fountain and Dr. 
Ryan, the tremendous struggle going on 
in Mexico and in Russia between the State 
and the Catholic Church, the highly im- 
portant prayer book crisis in England, the 
publication of the Anglican report of the 
Malines Conversations, and now the ap- 
pearance of the encyclical letter on Church 
Unity—all these concur with and add to the 
significance and strength of many other 
circumstances and events which prove that 
the Catholic Church is today resurgent 
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throughout the world, with a forcefulness 
greater than at any time since the Apostolic 
Age or the high tide of the mediaeval period. 

It is a curious circumstance—I think 
that a Catholic would be inclined to say 
that it is more than merely curious, that 
indeed it is a fact confirming the promise 
of the Founder of the Church that he would 
preserve it through ail the ages—that the 
World War, which destroyed millions of 
Catholics and swept away so such of the 
material means and property of it-.e Church, 
in the end seemed to have krought to a 
focus and to have stirred into action all the 
great spiritual, moral and inteliectual forces 
of the Faith: and what I mean by that 
word is the Faith as expressed in, by and 
through the definitely organized Catholic 
Christian Church whose centre is the See 
of Rome. 

Concurrently with this tremendous mani- 
festation there has gone on another great 
movement among all the Christian bodies 
that are not in communion with Rome, a 
highly complex movement, yet one in which 
there is clearly to be distinguished an ever- 
growing tendency toward the greatest pos- 
sible amount of organized unity which will 
not at the same time destroy the essential 
qualities of all forms of Christianity out- 
side the Roman Catholic Church. I find 
in the last number of the Christian Union 
Quarterly, which is “inter-denominational 
and international,” a list of no fewer than 
thirteen great organizations for the promo- 
tion of Christian unity in England and the 
United States and Europe; and doubtless 
there are many more. The unity confer- 
ences at Stockholm and at Lausanne were 
preludes to greater efforts along that line. 

Meanwhile all Christendom, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, is threatened by antago- 
nistic forces, actively challenging it on all 
planes: spiritual, philosophical, educational 
and social. Conceptions of morality differ- 
ing from or directly contrary to those of 
Christianity; world movements such as Bol- 
shevism, Communism, intellectual anarchy 
and materialistic science, are so many forms 
of what can only be called a Modern Pa- 
ganism, that desires to sweep away all 
influences of Christian principles and dog- 
mas. 

That at such a crisis all Christian 
churches should so far as possible unite 
their forces is obviously as necessary as 
it is desirable, at least from the Christian 
point of view, with which point of view 
there is associated the world-wide influence 
ef Judaism, so far as Judaism remains 


faithful to those beliefs in God, and those 
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conceptions of morality, from which Chris- 
tianity derives so much of its vitality. 
Therefore, the effect produced by the en- 
cyclical letter of the Pope will be watched 
with the deepest interest everywhere. That 
it has produced disappointment and in some 
quarters resentment is made clearly evident 
by the many comments in various Prot- 
estant religious periodicals. But that its 
final effect will simply be to clear the air of 
misunderstanding and to produce an atmos- 
phere conducive to the united efforts of 
Western Christendom to preserve its threat- 
ened existence is at least the strong belief 
held in many other quarters. 


Catholics fully understand and trust that 
gradually others also will understand that 
the Encyclical is addressed to Catholics and 
in particular to the Bishops of the Uni- 
versal Church, not for the purpose of check- 
ing the Protestant movement toward unity 
within Protestant definition but simply in 
order to outline what attitude Catholics 
should take toward the various programs 
advanced to foster church union by Chris- 
tians who are separated from Rome. The 
Vatican itself has prayed for the success 
of the movement toward Protestant reunion 
manifested by the sacred conferences re- 
cently held. Catholics in general regari| 
these conferences with great interest and 
sympathy and with a desire for their suc- 
cess, 


AGE-OLD DOCTRINE 


The question remains, however, how far 
can the Holy See, as guardian of faith and 
morals, go toward meeting the hopes and 
aspirations of those who do not subscribe 
to its jurisdiction. The Catholics see in 
what the Pope now tells them simply an 
authoritative restatement of an age-old 
doctrine which cannot ever be abandoned 
or substantially minimized. Thoughtful 
Catholics, particularly those who are most 
desirous of cooperating in the fullest pos- 
sible fashion with their fellow-citizens, will 
undoubtedly welcome a clear re-definition 
ef fundamental things. Catholics often 
complain, sometimes with much justice, of 
the lack of understanding of what their 
Church is on the part of their separated 
Christian brethren and of unbelievers. Very 
probably most intelligent and educated 
Catholics can, when they take time and 
thought, put into their own words their 
own understanding of the Church, yet or- 
dinarily their conception of the Church is 
vague, sometimes almost a mood or a feel- 
ing rather than a concrete, intellectual con- 
But these concrete conceptions 
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and definitions are most necessary when 
they approach the matter of dealing with 
others on matters the consideration of 
which may possibly tend to compromise 
their Church. It is true, of course, that 
concrete intellectual conceptions and defi- 
nitions of the Church do not and can not 
contain all the fullness of a Catholic’s inner 
comprehension of his Church. We all of us 
know with Pascal that the heart has its 
secrets and its knowledge which are not 
always shared by the mind or at least which 
the mind cannot fully put into words. Nev- 
ertheless, in such a critical period of the 
Church and society as both have entered 
today, it is well that Catholics and non- 
Catholics together should be reminded of 
what lies back of all the thoughts and acts 
of Catholics which are concerned with their 
Church, namely, what that Church is, ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine. 


As the Encyclical makes abundantly clear, 
the Catholic Church to all who are believers 
in it does mean, in stark reality, that visible 
society, real, one and clearly present before 
the world today, which was established by 
Christ; furthermore, it is that visible so- 
ciety, real, one and clearly present before 
the world today, which is in communion 
with the Apostolic See of Rome, and which 
fully av-epts not only the supremacy of 
that See, but also the infallibility of its 
occupant, when, as shepherd and teacher of 
all Chvistians, and speaking in that capa- 
city, he defines a matter in faith or morals. 
As Belloc has recently written, it is this 
Church which, embracing all sorts and con- 
ditions of mankind, claiming and exercising 
Divine authority, which is saying today, 
through its Encyclical, as it has said since 
its beginning, and which Catholics believe it 
will say until the end of time, namely: “I 
alone know fully and teach those truths 
essential to the life and final happiness of 
the soul. I alone am that society wherein 
the human spirit reposes in its native place; 
for I alone stand in the centre whence all 
is seen in proportion and whence the per- 
spective of things fall into the right order. 
Mankind cannot feed itself, for that is 
death at last. I alone provide personal sus- 
tenance from that which made mankind. 
The soil of my country can fully nourish 
mankind. Here, in me, alone, is reality. For 
I alone am not man made, but am of divine 
foundation, and by my Divine Founder per- 
petually maintained.” 

But the Catholic also knows no matter 
how arrogant or intolerant such words may 
sound in the ears of those who do not be- 
lieve them to be true, that they do not 
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“commit him or in any way encourage him 


in personal or corporative arrogance or in- 
tolerance. On the contrary, he knows that 
the law of charity, which is the great law 
upon which all others rest, constrains him 
to the fullest possible respect for the rights 
of others not sharing his views and to the 
most effective cooperation with them in all 
things tending toward the common weal. 
He will continue to work in the belief that 
Catholics, Protestants and unbelievers can 
do ever so much in common. He knows 
that his own Faith cannot be imposed either 
by argument or any kind of force upon 
others; that Faith is a gift, and that the 
fruits of the Faith are peace and love, and 
not contention and hatred. As the recent 
pastoral letter of the American Bishops 
states the case for Catholic action: 

“The inner vitality of the Church has 
been shown and enhanced by the action of 
the Holy See in giving fresh impetus to the 
minds and hearts of the faithful; in stimu- 
lating philosophica‘:, historical and biblical 
studies; in creating institutions of learn- 
ing; in revising the forms of liturgical 
prayer; in quickening devotion, and in re- 
ducing to a compact body of law the mani- 
fold enactments of canonical legislation. At 
the same time, the Sovereign Pontiffs have 
promoted the welfare of all mankind by 
insisting on the principles which should 
govern our social, industrial and political 
relations; by deepening respect for civil 
authority; by enjoining upon Catholics 
everywhere the duty of allegiance to the 
State and the discharge of patriotic obliga- 
tion. They have condemned the errors which 
planned to betray humanity and to under- 
mine our civilization.” 
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It is for such reasons, then, that Catho- 
lics welcome the encyclical letter, and trust 
that non-Catholics will in time realize its 
beneficent results. 

As to the matters at issue between the 
Rev. Mr. Fountain and Dr. Ryan, I at least 
consider that there is nothing to add to 
what Dr. Ryan has said. Those who can 
share Dr. Fountain’s opinions in the face 
of what Dr. Ryan sets forth must be con- 
sidered impervious to any form of reason- 
ing that any Catholic can bring to bear 
upon their case. There are prejudices in 
many individuals which really are the result 
of generations of inbreeding, which preju- 
dices probably will continue for a long time 
to come. The Pope as a bogyman was fixed 
in a certain stratum of English conscious- 
ness several hundred years ago, and since 
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then the superstition has been nourished and 
cherished by a succession of historians and 
writers deriving frem the original biased 
sources. That prejudice came to America 
with the Puritans, the Pilgrims and the 
Episcopalians of Virginia. It has lost its 
hold on most of their descendants or on per- 
-haps a majority of them; but it still main- 
tains its grip upon at least a strong mi- 
nority. In time, no doubt, it will disappear; 
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but today it has its chance for expression 
because of the facts stated above, namely, 
that all aspects of the Catholic Church in 
its relations to modern life are being dis- 
cussed. Fortunately, other and much more 
profitable aspects are also being discussed. 
In the long run, these latter views will 
throw the ‘ gaboos back into oblivion, 
where they belong. 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


The Latest Encyclical of the Pope 
[OFFICIAL TEXT] 


Following is a complete text of the En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI on ‘The Promotion 
of True Religious Unity.’’ The Italian and 
Latin texts of this historic document which 
was made public in Rome on Jan. 6, have 
just reached this country. The translation 
made for the National Catholic Welfare 
Council News Service is based upon careful 
comparison of both the Latin and Italian 
texts: 

ENCYCLICAL LETTER 


To Our Venerable Brethren, Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and to all 
Ordinaries in Peace and Communion with 
the Apostolic See: ‘‘The Promotion of True 
Religious Unity.’’ 

Pius XI, Pontificus Maximus. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN: GREETINGS 
AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION: 


“The will to strengthen and to diffuse for 
the common good of human society that 
brotherhood in which we are all closely 
united by the bonds of a common nature 
and origin has never perhaps so taken hold 
of men’s minds as in our times. When na- 
tions do not fully enjoy the blessings of 
peace and old and new discords break forth 
into mutiny and conflict; when indeed it is 
impossible to settle the numerous contro- 
versies that strike at the peace and pros- 
perity of peoples without the harmonious 
action of those who govern States and rule 
and promote their interests, it is easily un- 
derstood, and all the more so now that all 
accept the unity of mankind, how it is that, 
impelled by the desire for universal brother- 
hood, many should be anxious that the va- 
rious nations stand ever more closely to- 
gether. 

Some are seeking to accomplish a thing 
not unlike this in matters that concern the 
ordinations of the New Law which Christ 
brought to us. Convinced that rarely indeed 
do men lack all sense of religion, they seem 
to draw from this reason to hope that with- 
out great difficulty it may come about that 
all peoples, no matter how different their 
religions, will stand fraternally together in 
the profession of a few doctrines which will 
serve as a kind of common foundation for 
the spiritual life. Therefore they are accus- 
tomed to call congresses, reunions and meet- 
ings which are attended by many persons 


and they invite there indiscriminately to 
decide the question infidels of all kinds and 
Christians alike and even those who have 
miserably apostatized from Christ or who 
intransigeantly and tenaciously deny the 
divinity of His person and mission. 


CATHOLICS CANNOT APPROVE 


Certainly such undertakings as these can- 
not gain the approval of Catholics since they 
are founded upon the false teaching of those 
who say that since all religions equally un- 
fold and signify, though not in the same way, 
that native, inborn feeling in us all through 
which we are borne toward God and humbly 
recognize His rule, therefore, all religions 
are more or less good and praiseworthy. 
The followers of this theory are deceived and 
mistaken and since they repudiate the true 
religion by attacking it in its very essence, 
they are in fact moving step by step to nat- 
uralism and atheism. Hence it clearly fol- 
lows that he who gives assent to such 
theories and undertakings separates himself 
wholly from divinely revealed religion. 

When the question of promoting unity 
among Christians is under consideration 
many are easily deceived by the semblance 
of good. Is it not right, it is said repeatedly, 
indeed does it not conform with the duty of 
all who call upon Christ’s name to cease 
mutual recriminations and in ties of mutual 
charity join together? For who would dare 
say that he loves Christ when he will not 
strive to his utmost to attain what Christ 
prayed for to His Father when He asked 
that His disciples might ‘‘be one’’?i And 
did not Christ wish His disciples to bear 
the sign and be distinguished by the char- 
acteristic of love toward one another: ‘‘By 
this shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other’’?2 Would that all Christians were 
one, they add, in order that the evil of irre- 
ligion might be driven from us which now 
is spreading more widely every day and 
threatens to overturn the Gospel itself. 


DirEcTED By Non-CatTHOLIcs 


These and like arguments are brought for- 
ward and amplified by those who call them- 
selves Pan-Christians. They are no longer 
confined to small and scattered groups, but, 
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so to speak, they are growing by whole 
phalanxes and are uniting themselves in ex- 
tensive organizations which, although they 
themselves are of different faiths, are di- 
rected for the most part by non-Catholics. 
The work itself is promoted with such zeal 
that it has already gained a great variety of 
followers and has even ensnared the minds 
of Catholics with the entrancing hope of 
attaining a union that would seem to meet 
the will of Holy Mother Church, to whom 
nothing is more hallowed than the recall and 
the return of her wandering children to her 
bosom. Yet beneath the coaxing words 
there is concealed an error so great that it 
would result in destroying totally the foun- 
dations of the Catholic faith. 

In the consciousness of our apostolic office 
not to let the flock of the Lord be led astray 
by error, we invoke your zeal, Venerable 
Brethren, to ward off this evil; for we are 
convinced that by means of your writings 
and your words, the principles and reasons 
we shall expound will more quickly reach 
the people and they will come better to un- 
derstand them, so that they will know how to 
judge and how to conduct themselves in re- 
lation to the efforts made to coalesce in one 
body through some sort of a pact all who 
call themselves Christians. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHED BY CHRIST 


God, the Maker of the universe, created us 
that we might know and serve Him; it fol- 
lows that our Maker has full right that we 
serve Him. For the governance of mankind 
God could have prescribed only the one law 
of nature which He wrote upon the mind of 
man at his creation and thenceforward He 
could have ruled the steps of this law under 
His customary providence. Instead He pre- 
ferred to give us the commandments to pre- 
pare us, and in the course of the centuries 
from the origin of mankind to the coming 
and teaching of Christ Jesus He wished Him- 
self to teach man the duties that rational 
beings owe their Creator. 

“God, who, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, spoke in times past to the fathers 
by the prophets, last of all, in these days 
hath spoken to us by His Son.’’3 From 
this it follows that the true religion 
cannot be other than that which is founded 
in the revealed word of God. This revela- 
tion, started at the beginning of time and 
continued in the Old Testament, Christ Jesus 
Himself perfected in the New. Now if God 
has spoken, and that He has indeed spoken 
is historically certain, there is no one who 
does not see that it is man’s duty to believe 
God absolutely in His revelations and to 
obey Him without qualification in His com- 
mandments; and precisely that we may 
tightly fulfill both duties for the glory of 
God and our own salvation, the only Be- 
ne Son of God founded His Church upon 
earth. 

They who profess themselves Christians 
cannot, we think, but believe in Christ’s 
establishment of one Church and one Church 
alone; but when one asks what that church 
ought by the will of its Founder to be, then 
not all are in agreement. Indeed a great 
Many deny, for example, that Christ’s 
Church ought to be visible; at least in the 
Sense that it should stand forth as one body 
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of faithful united in one identical doctrine 
and under one head. On the contrary they 
understand by a visible Church nothing but 
a society formed of various Christian com- 
munities even though these adhere to dif- 
ferent doctrines and even to doctrines mu- 
tually contradictory. Instead the Church 
which Christ Our Lord founded is a perfect 
society, external of its own nature and vis- 
ible, which would pursue for all future time 
the task of saving mankind through the 
guidance of one head;+ through being 
taught by a living voice;> and through 
the dispensation’ of the sacraments, those 
fountains of heavenly grace; wherefore, 
in His parables He likened His Church 
to a kingdom;7 to a house;8 to a sheep- 
fold;9 to a flock.10 Such a Church so 
marvelously constituted could not cease 
altogether and be extinguished when its 
Founder and the Apostles who first propa- 
gated it had died, because it had been com- 
manded to lead to eternal salvation all men 
without distinction of time or place: ‘‘Going 
therefore forth, teach all nations’’11 Would 
the Church lack power or efficacy for 
the perpetual fulfillment of this work when 
Christ Himself is perpetually present with it, 
as He solemnly promised: ‘‘Behold I am 
with you all days even to the consummation 
of the world’’?12 Necessarily, therefore, 
the Church of Christ ought not only to stand 
today and always, but still more it ought to 
remain the same as it was in the apostolic 
ages, unless we should wish to utter the ab- 
surdity that Christ Our Lord either had not 
been adequate to His purpose or had erred 
when He asserted that ‘‘the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’’15 


OPppoRTUNITY TO REMOVE FALSITY 


And here there is presented the opportu- 
nity of setting forth and removing a falsity 
upon which it seems this whole question 
hinges and from which is drawn the origin 
of the multiple effort of these non-Catholics 
who are striving, as we have said, for the 
confederation of the Christian churches. 

The authors of this plan are in the habit of 
quoting the words of Christ: ‘‘That ye all 
may be one. * * * There shall be one fold 
and one shepherd,’’14 yet in the sense 
that these words express a desire and a 
prayer of Christ Jesus that has been thus 
far unanswered. They contend that the 
unity of faith and government, which is the 
sign of the true and only Church of Christ, 
has almost never existed up to this time and 
does not exist today; it can be desired and 
perhaps in the future it can be obtained 
through general good-will, but meanwhile it 
must be considered a fiction. They say, 
moreover, that the Church by its very nature 
is divided into parts; that it consists of 
many churches or particular communities 
which are separated among themselves, and 
although they have certain points of doctrine 
in common, differ in others; that each en- 
joys the same rights; that at most the 
Church was the one and only Church 
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between the Apostolic era and the First 
Ecumenical Councils. Therefore, they add 
that the controversies and old differences of 
opinion, which up to our time have pre- 
vented the union of the Christian name, 
should be completely put aside, and with the 
remaining doctrines there ought to be formu- 
lated and proposed a common rule of faith 
in the profession of which all can know and 
feel themselves brothers; and that only when 
united by some sort of universal covenant 
ean the multitude of churches or commu- 
nities oppose fruitfully and effectively the 
progress of unbelief. This, Venerable Breth- 
ren, is the more general opinion. 

There are, however, some among them 
who assume and grant that Protestantism, 
as they call it, has rejected inadvisedly cer- 
tain articles of faith and certain external 
rites of worship which are fully acceptable 
and useful and which the Roman Church 
still preserves. But they add immediately 
that the Church has corrupted the early 
religion by adding to it and by proposing 
for belief certain doctrines that are not only 
foreign to but are opposed to the Gospel, 
among which they bring forward chiefly that 
of the primacy of jurisdiction assigned to 
Peter and his successors of the Roman See. 
Among them are also a few, though a very 
few, who grant to the Roman Pontiff a 
primacy of honor or a cervain jurisdiction 
and power which, however, they derive not 
from divine right but in a certain manner 
from the consent of the faithful; and others 
even add that they wish the Pope to preside 
over these multicolored conferences. 


SEEK BASIS OF EQUALITY 


If, however, it is easy to find many non- 
Catholics preaching often of brotherly love 
in Christ Jesus, you will indeed find none to 
whose mind it would occur to submit them- 
selves and obey the Vicar of Christ either as 
teacher or as ruler of the Church. Mean- 
while they affirm that they wish very much 
to treat with the Roman Church, though 
upon the basis of equality of rights and as 
equals; if they could so treat, they do not 
doubt but that an agreement might be 
entered into through which they would not 
be compelled to give up those opinions which 
are the cause why they have thus far wan- 
dered outside the one sheepfold of Christ. 

On such conditions it is clear that the 
Apostolic See cannot in any way participate 
in their reunions and that Catholics cannot 
in any way adhere or grant aid to such 
efforts; if that would happen it would give 
authority to a false Christian religion com- 
pletely foreign to the one Church of Christ. 
But could we suffer—which would be iniqui- 
tous—the truth and indeed the divine re- 
vealed truth to be brought down to the level 
of bargains? For it 1s the safeguarding of 
revealed truth now that is being considered. 

If Jesus Christ sent His apostles through- 
out the whole world to imbue all nations 
with the evangelical faith and that they 
might not err in anything He desired that 
they be taught all truth by the Holy Ghost,15 
could this doctrine of the apostles dis- 
appear or even be darkened in a Church 
of which God Himself is the ruler and 
guardian? And if Our Redeemer openly said 
that His Gospel cared not only for the apos- 
tolic period but also for all future genera- 
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tions, could it be that the content of the 
faith would become in the passing of time 
so obscure and uncertain as to permit today 
the acceptance of opposed opinions? If that 
were true, one must likewise say that the 
coming of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles 
and the endless abiding in the Church of the 
Holy Ghost and even the preaching of Jesus 
Christ ha-’2 for these many centuries lost all 
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efficacy and usefulness. But to affirm that 
would be blasphemy. 

Moreover, when the only Begotten Son of 
God commanded His legates to teach all 
nation He then obliged all men to place 
faith in these things that had been an- 
nounced to them by ‘‘witnesses preordained 
of God,’’16 and He attached to His com- 
mand the sanction, ‘‘He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved: but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned.’’17 Now 
this double commandment of Christ which 
must necessarily be observed, to teach and 
to believe so as to attain eternal salvation, 
cannot even be understood if the Church 
does not propose the evangelical doctrine 
entire and clear and if in the teaching of it 
it were not free from all danger of error. 


Gop REVEALED TRUTH 


How far are they from the truth who in- 
deed think that a deposit of truth exists on 
earth but who think, too, that one must 
search for it with so much tiring labor and 
lengthy studies and disputes that hardly is 
the life of a man long enough to find it and 
enjoy it; as if the most kind God had spoken 
through the prophets and His only Begot- 
ten Son that a few only, and these already 
bowed down in years, should learn the truth 
that He has revealed and not that man 
might have a teaching of faith and morals 
through which he would be ruled through- 
out. the whole course of his life. 

It might appear that the Pan-Christians, 
engaged in trying to confederate’ the 
churches, are pursuing the noble idea of 
promoting charity among all Christians. Yet 
how can charity come from harm done the 
faith? All remember how John, the very 
Apostle of Charity, who in his gospel seems 
to have revealed the secrets of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and who inculcated 
always in the minds of his disciples the new 
commandment, ‘‘Love ye one another,’’ had 
wholly forbidden them to have relations 
with those who did not profess entire and 
uncorrupted the doctrine of Christ: ‘‘If any 
man cometh to you and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house 
nor say to him, God speed you.’’18 Since 
charity is founded in whole and sincere 
faith, the disciples of Christ must be united 
by the bond of unity in faith and by it as 
the chief bond. How could a Christian so- 
ciety be considered whose members in mat- 
ters of faith could each retain his own way 
of thinking and judging, although it was 
contrary to the beliefs of others? Through 
what agreement could men of opposed opin- 
ions become one and the same society of the 
faithful? 

How, for example, can they who affirm 
that sacred tradition is a true source of di- 
vine revelation and they who deny it be- 
come members of one church? They who 
hold that an ecclesiastical authority formed 
of bishops, priests and ministers is divinely 
constituted and they who assert that little 
by little it has been introduced through con- 
ditions of time and events? They who adore 
Christ really present in the Most Holy 
Eucharist by that wonderful change of 
bread and wine called transubstantiation 
and they who say that the Body of Christ 
is present there only through the sign and 
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the virtue of the sacrament; they who hold 
that in the Eucharist there is a sacrifice and 
a sacrament and they who say that it is only 
a remembrance or commemoration of the 
suffering of Our Lord? They who believe 
it good and useful to pray to the saints 
reigning with Christ and above all to Mary 
the Virgin Mother of God and to venerate 
their images, and they who pretend that 
such a form of worship is wrong because it 
draws from the honor due Jesus Christ, ‘‘the 
one mediator of God and men.’’19 


DIFFERENCES PREVENT UNITY 


In such great differences of opinion we do 
not know how a road may be paved to the 
unity of the Church save alone through one 
teaching authority, one sole law of belief 
and one sole faith among Christians. More- 
over, we know how easy is the path to neg- 
lect of religion, to indifferentism and also to 
modernism which holds the very same error, 
to wit: dogmatic truth is not absolute but 
relative, it is proportionate to the different 
needs of times and places and to the various 
tendencies of the mind, since it is not based 
upon an unchanging revelation but is to be 
accommodated to the life of men. 

In matters of faith it is, moreover, not 
permissible to make a distinction between 
fundamental and so-called non-fundamental 
articles of faith, as if the first ought to be 
held by all and the second are free for the 
faithful to accept or not. The supernatural 
virtue of faith has as its formal cause the 
authority of God the Revealer, Who does 
not make such a division. Therefore, as 
many as are of Christ give, for example, to 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
the same faith they give to the mystery of 
the August Trinity and they believe in the 
Incarnation of the Word no differently than 
they believe in the infallible teaching power 
nf the Pope, in the sense, be it understood, 
determined by the Vatican Ecumenical 
Council. Not because the Church has de- 
fined and sanctioned truths by solemn de- 
cree of the Church at different times, and 
even in times near to us, are they therefore 
of unequal certainty and to be given unequal 
faith; for has not God revealed them all? 

The teaching authority of the Church 
which by divine providence was established 
in the world in order that revealed truths 
might always be preserved untouched, and 
quickly and with certainty come to the 
minds of men, is daily exercised by the Ro- 
man Pontiff and the bishops in communion 
with him. Still it has the duty to proceed 
opportunely in defining points of faith with 
solemn rights and decrees, when it becomes 
the duty to declare them in order to resist 
more effectively the errors and assaults of 
heretics or to impress upon the minds of 
the faithful clearer and more profound ex- 
positions of points of sacred doctrine. How- 
ever, in this extraordinary use of the teach- 
ing authority nothing is invented nor is 
anything new added to the sum of truths 
that are, at least, implicitly contained in the 
deposit of divine revelation that was en- 
trusted by God to the Church, but instead 
points of faith are defined that could still 
seem obscure to some or truths are estab- 
lished as matters of faith that for the first 
time were entering controversy. 


CATHOLICS FORBIDDEN PARTICIPATION 


Therefore, Venerable Brethren, it is clear 
why the Apostolic See has never permitted 
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its children to take part in these congresses 
of non-Catholics; because the unity of Chris- 
tians cannot be otherwise obtained than by 
securing the return of the separated to the 
one true Church of Christ from which they 
once unhappily withdrew, to the one true 
Church of Christ, standing forth before all 
and which by the will of its Founder will 
remain forever the same as when He Him- 
self established it for the salvation of all 
mankind. The Mystical Spouse of Christ 
has remained unspotted in the course of the 
centuries, nor can it ever be contaminated. 
St. Cyprian says: ‘‘The Spouse of Christ 
cannot commit adultery; she is incorrupt 
and modest, she knows one house, she 
guards with chastity and modesty the sanc- 
tity of one room.’’20 The holy martyr mar- 
veled, and with reason, how any one could 
think that ‘‘the unity which proceeds from 
the stability of God and is bound together 
by the sacraments of Heaven could be torn 
asunder in the Church or divorced by dis- 
cordant wills.’’21 For since the mystical 
Body of Christ; that is to say, the Church, 
is, like the physical body a unity,22 a com- 
pact thing, closely joined together,23 it 
would be false and foolish to say that 
Christ’s mystical Body could be composed 
of disjointed and separated members. Who- 
ever, therefore, is not united with it is not 
a member of it nor does he communicate 
with its head, who is Christ.24 

In the one Church of Christ no one is 
found there and no one perseveres in it un- 
less he recognizes and accepts obediently the 
supreme authority of St. Peter and his legit- 
imate successors. Did not the very ances- 
tors of those who were confused .by the 
errors of Photius and the Protestants obey 
the Roman bishop as the high shepherd of 
souls? Children did, alas! abandon their 
father’s house but the house did not there- 
fore fall in ruins, supported as it was by 
the unceasing help of God. Let them re- 
turn to the common Father of all; He has 
forgotten the unjust wrongs inflicted 
against the Holy See and will receive them 
most lovingly. If, as they repeat, they de- 
sire to be united with Us and with Ours, 
why do they not hasten to return to the 
Church, ‘‘the mother and mistress of all the 
followers of Christ’’?25 Let them listen to 
Laetantius crying out: ‘‘It is only the Cath- 
olic Church that retains the true worship. 
It is the fountain of truth, it is the house- 
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hold of the faith, it is the temple of God, 
so that if any one does not enter it or if 
any one departs from it, he is a stranger 
to the hope of life and salvation. No one 
should be deceived by continuous disputes. 
Life and salvation are in the balance; if 
they are not cared for carefully and dili- 
gently they will be lost and destroyed.’’26 

Let these separated children return to the 
Apostolic See established in this city which 
the Princes of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
consecrated with their blood, to this See, 
“the root and matrix of the Catholic 
Church,’’27 not, indeed, with the idea or 
hope that ‘‘the Church of the living God, 
the pillar and ground of truth,’’28 will aban- 
abandon the integrity of the faith and bear 
their errors, but to subject themselves to its 
teaching authority and rule. Would that 
what has not been granted to Our prede- 
cessors would be granted to Us, to embrace 
with the heart of a father the children over 
whom We mourn in their separation from 
Us by evil discord. May God Our Saviour, 
‘‘Who will have all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,’’29 
hearken to our ardent prayer and vouchsafe 
to call back all the wanderers to the unity 
of the Church! In behalf of which lofty in- 
tention We invoke, and We ask _ that 
you invoke the _ intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of Divine 
Grace, Conqueror of all heresies and Help 
of Christians, that soon there may dawn 
that longed for day when all men will hear 
the voice of her Divine Son ‘‘keeping the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’’30 
You know well, Venerable Brethren, how 
much We want their return; and We desire, 
too, that all Our children know it, and not 
only they of the Catholic world but all who 
are separated from Us. If they who are 
separated from Us will ask in humble 
prayer the grace of God, there is no doubt 
but that they will recognize the one true 
Church of Jesus Christ and enter it united 
at least with Us in perfect charity. In ex- 
pectation of it and as a sign of the favor 
of God and a witness of Our Fatherly be. 
nevolence, to you, Venerable Brethren, and 
to your clergy and people We impart the 
Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at St. Peter’s the sixth of January, 
the Feast of the Epiphany of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the year nineteen twenty- 
eight, the sixth of our Pontificate. 

PIUS FP XI. 


28] ‘Tim, 3, 15. 
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Evolution Still a Live Issue 


In the Schools 


By MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


PRESIDENT, SCIENCE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


LTHOUGH it is continually asserted 
A that “the Dayton trial and Bryan’s 

death ended the Fundamentalist 
drive against the teaching of evolution,” 
this is far from being the case. Equally 
untrue is the statement that was made 
after a year had gone by and the attacks 
of the worthy brethren against modern 
science had continued unabated, to the ef- 
fect that every State in which the Funda- 
mentalists tried to suppress evolution by 
legislation defeated the proposed measure, 
“and so the anti-evolution war is over.” 
But it is not over. 

Not only did Mississippi pass a bill on 
the same lines as Tennessee’s, but the Ten- 
nessee law was proclaimed as _ constitu- 
tional; and in the same year Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Florida passed anti-evolution 
acts in the lower House, which only prompt 
playing of politics prevented from passage 
in the Senate. Moreover, the bill in Mis- 


souri obtained a very respectable and dan- 


gerous minority in its favor, and in several 
proud Northern and Western States there 
was in 1927 far more anti-evolution senti- 
ment than those not specially concerned 
with research into the situation could read- 
ily imagine. The mere fact that bills were 
before fourteen States in one year sounds 
ominously like the first derided efforts 
toward the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

It is true that in 1928 only nine State 
Legislatures meet. But twenty States in 
this country have the initiative system, and 
it is on them that the Fundamentalists 
have begun to concentrate their attention, 
with the statement that their legislative at- 
tempts were premature and badly planned, 
and that they will defer them in general 
until 1929, when the really “big drive” will 
begin. 

The first point of attack in the new 
campaign has been Arkansas, where the 
Senate’s defeat “by manoeuvre” of the 1927 
bill was followed by an immediate threat 
of appeal to the initiative and the rural 
voters. The sponsor of the bill (through 
Representative A. L. Rotenberry), the Rev. 
“Ben” Bogart at once began, with the as- 
sistance of his Baptist brethren, to circulate 


a petition to initiate a bill to be voted on 
at the next State election in November, 
1928. A year before this election 9,000 sig- 
natures already had been obtained in fif- 
teen counties. As only 12,800 signatures 
are required to put a measure on the ballot, 
there is every likelihood that Arkansas will 
be asked next November to decide whether 
or not geology and biology (in which, of 
course, the average citizen is scarcely an 
expert) may be taught in that State. The 
bill which accompanies this petition is far 
more vicious than the one passed by the 
House in 1927. “So all-embracing is it in 
its provisions,” says a Little Rock newspa- 
per, “that there is some doubt whether biol- 
ogy and embryology could be taught in our 
Medical College and geology in either our 
high schools or university.” d 

In Arkansas, as nearly everywhere else, 
the better educated members of even largely 
Fundamentalist sects are opposed to the bill 
—some because of its restrictive form and 
others on principle, for not even all Funda- 
mentalists are in favor of suppressing the 
teaching of evolution by means of legisla- 
tion. For example, Dr. Waller, pastor of 
the Little Rock Baptist Church, is known 
to be a staunch Fundamentalist and an 
anti-evolutionist. But he has denounced the 
new bill, though he will not join in any 
movement to fight it; and he even took the 
unprecedented step of “refusing to coun- 
tenance” the injection of the anti-evolution 
issue into sermons delivered by Dr. William 
Bell Riley, the Minneapolis leader of the 
anti-evolution forces, who spoke from Dr. 
Waller’s pulpit during December, 1927. 

It is known, moreover, that President A. 
B. Hill of Ouachita College (the leading pre- 
theological Baptist school of Arkansas) is 
not an opponent of evolution. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful if he could oppose the 
bill. His predecessor, Dr. Divken, was re- 
lieved of his duties as President because 
he refused to sign an anti-evolution edict at 
Ouachita. Had Mr. Hill remained in his 
former position as Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Little Rock, his fine abilities would 
have counted for much in the present cam- 
paign. Dr. John H. Reynolds, President of 
Hendrix College (which holds the same po- 
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sition among the Methodists as Ouachita 
among the Baptists), opposed the Roten- 
berry bill in 1927, and has recently ex- 
pressed his strong disapproval of legisla- 
tive interference with the teachings of 
science, delivering “a stirring rebuke to the 
ministers of all denominations who attempt 
to stir up religious strife or to inject dogma 
and intolerance into education.” This was 


in the church of that valiant foe of anti- 
evolution propaganda, the Rev. Dr. Hay 
Watson Smith of Little Rock, the liberal 
Preshyterian minister, whose efforts did 
more than any other one factor to prevent 
Arkansas from following Tennessee’s ex- 
ample during the last legislative session. 


EDUCATING THE VOTERS 


The very able editor of The Dixie Maga- 
zine, also at the State capital (where, with 
the State university at Fayetteville, practi- 
cally all the defenders of science in this Ar- 
kansas struggle are located), is putting up 
a brilliant fight on all attempts at suppres- 
sion of freedom in teaching, and is endeav- 
oring to educate Arkansas voters in the 
question by printing in his monthly maga- 
zine a series of excellent articles on what 
evolution is. (These are the same tactics by 
which The Columbus Enquirer-Sun helped 
to save Georgia from the blight of an anti- 
evolution law. The editor of The Avrkan- 
sas Farmer, a journal that reaches more 
agricultural homes than any other in the 
State, also strongly opposes the present 
initiative petition, and many of the news- 
papers in Arkansas are following the lead 
of these two periodicals. But the rural 
press in general is on the side of the Fun- 
damentalists, and the forces of enlighten- 
ment in Arkansas are as yet too loosely or- 
ganized to be able to overcome the mass of 
ignorance and fanaticism against which 
they are battling. Nothing but a vigorous 
State-wide opposition campaign can save 
the day for Arkansas next November. 

This Arkansan situation is an earnest of 
the methods by which the Fundamentalists 
hope to carry the States having the initia- 
tive system. Meanwhile, they are already 
girding their loins both for the States’ 
Legislatures meeting during 1928 and for 
the far larger number meeting in 1929. 
Their chief attention at present is centred 
on Kansas and Oklahoma. Riley and other 
anti-evolution speakers are touring these 
States and rousing sentiment against evo- 
lution, with a view to preparing the elec- 
torate for a vigorous legislative attack. 

Oklahoma is particularly menaced. In 
January, 1927, a bill which provided a fine 
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of from $100 to $500 for the teaching of 
“any theory that denies the story of the 
Divine Creation as taught in the Bible” 
was defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives by the narrow vote of 46 to 30. As 
a matter of fact, the subject of evolution 
is not mentioned today by teachers in most 
Oklahoma high schools. In November Riley 
had carried his campaign so far that he 
was able to remark, from a platform in 
Oklahoma City, that the Fundamentalists 
would have a clear majority in the next 
Legislature, and that an anti-evolution bill 
would be passed with the Governor’s ap- 
proval. This Governor is Henry F. John- 
ston, the apostle of Rosicrucianism, who is 
said to decide Executive matters by recourse 
to astrology. He has been speaking from 
the pulpits of various cities of Oklahoma, 
urging a literal belief in the doctrine of 
Genesis. There is far less organized oppo- 
sition to anti-evolution agitation in Okla- 
homa than in Arkansas. From present in- 
dications, unless a strong organized coun- 
ter-attack can be established, Oklahoma is 
culturally doomed, so far as the teaching 
of geology, biology, anthropology and psy- 
chology is concerned. 

There is still a third method of Funda- 
mentalist onslaught on evolution and its 
implications—in fact, there are many meth- 
ods, including censorship of text books, as 
in Texas, intimidation of teachers and con- 
trol of State and local boards of education. 
Florida Fundamentalists, however, have 
invaded a new field. 

As early as 1923 the Florida Legislature 
passed a joint resolution in which it was de- 
clared “improper and subversive of the best 
interest” of that State for any teacher or 
professor “to teach or permit to be taught” 
Darwinism or “any other hypothesis that 
links man in blood relationship to any other 
form of life.” In 1925 an anti-evolution 
bill passed the House, and again in 1927, 
this time by a vote of 67 to 24. The Senate 
evaded the issue by adjourning before 
reaching the tail-end of the calendar, where 
the anti-evolution act had been purposely 
placed by its enemies. 

Now, however, a determined attack is be- 
ing made on the State’s text books, with 
special reference to college works on psy- 
chology, “on the part of ministers and 
thoughtful and _ earnest-hearted parents 
throughout Florida.” The instigator of 
these “thoughtful and earnest-hearted”’ per- 
sons is L. A. Tatum, formerly an elder in 
the Dillon (South Carolina) Presbyterian 
Church, and already known in his former 
domicile as a lion-hearted foe of evolution. 
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In order to have legal backing for his cru- 
sade, Elder Tatum, ably assisted by Deacon 
A. Pichar of the First Baptist Church of 
Tallahassee, and eleven other deacons of 
this church, addressed a printed statement 
to each member of the Florida Legislature, 
setting forth the “vicious character” of 
books found in the libraries of the Florida 
State College for Women and the State 
University. This statement was accompa- 
nied by excerpts from the books, of course, 
torn from their context. Among the demor- 
alizing books thus “exposed” may be men- 
tioned such standard works as Wells’s 
Outline of History, Westermarcks’ Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas, G. B. 
Shaw’s Man and Superman, Edward Alls- 
worth Ross’s Principles of Sociology, A. L. 
Kroeber’s Anthropology, Park & Bur- 
gess’s Introduction to the Science of So- 
ciology and F. H. Allport’s Social Psychol- 
ogy. The shelves were contaminated also, it 
appears, by several standard authorities on 
psychoanalysis. 
WAR ON Books 

Quite upset by these revelations of the 
iniquities of contemporary science, the 
learned and pure-minded legislators of 
Florida, led by Senator W. J. Singletary 
ef Marianna, passed a joint and unanimous 
resolution, branding these and other books 
as “inimical to good morals and healthy 
thought.” Senate Resolution No. 28 also 
provided for a committee of four to work 
in cooperation with the State Board of Con- 
trol to eliminate from the State institutions 
“all books which, in their opinion, are det- 
rimental to good morals and clean think- 
ing.” Senator Singletary was appointed 
Chairman of this committee, which has as 
yet taken no action. 


This dilatoriness on its part, however, 
has been compensated for by a committee 
of deacons, announcing themselves as a 
“citizens’ committee,” which is still ran- 
sacking the libraries under criticism and 
issuing reports on its findings. Dr. Ed- 
ward Conradi, President of the State Col- 
lege for Women, is doing his best to protect 
the rights of professors to choose their own 
textbooks, even refusing to accept the res- 
ignation of one member of the Faculty who 
was outraged by the committee’s action. 
Finally, however, it became necessary to 
take certain books off the library shelves, 
their usefulness having become impaired by 
reason of the advertising given them by the 
learned churchmen. Dr. A. A. Murphee, 
President of the University of Florida, felt 
obliged, shortly before his recent sudden 
death, to order the removal of all the books 
to which objection has been made. Elder 
Tatum, well satisfied with the progress of 
affairs in Florida, has announced that he 
will extend his investigations to four other 
near-by States until the libraries of all 
reachable colleges are “purged.” 

Though there might be signs of hope in 
the fact that the South Carolina House of 
Representatives, the most recent legislative 
body to act on the question, made short 
shrift of a bill modeled after the Tennes- 
see statute, the activities described above, 
during a legislative interregnum, in four 
widely separated States, and increasingly 
threatening rumblings from various other 
sections of the Republic, would, it appears, 
make it a rash prophecy to say complacent- 
ly that the Fundamentalists have retreated 
or have any intention of retreating. In the 
immortal words of their leader, Dr. Riley, 
“The fight has just begun.” 





Was Hungary Strangled by the 


Peace Treaty? 
Yes 


By COUNT ALBERT APPONYI 


ONE OF HUNGARY’S GREATEST POLITICAL LEADERS 


JE Treaty of Trianon concluded by the 
Allies with Hungary is part of the 
whole structure of peace erected by 

‘the treaties of Versailles (with Germany), 
St. Germain (with Austria), Neuilly (with 
Bulgaria) and Sévres (with Turkey), the 
last of which has been shattered by the 
victorious arms of Mustapha Kemal. These 
treaties, taken as a whole, ostensibly brought 
the war to an end, but in actual fact they 
continue it by different methods. That this 
statement is not dictated by the bitter feel- 
ings of a vanquished party, that it contains 
sober truth, is shown by the constant unrest 
which prevails in Europe and by the menace 
of future trouble which all feel hanging 
over our heads. “Europe without peace”— 
that is how a prominent Italian statesman, 
the former Prime Minister Nitti, charac- 


terizes the situation that has grown out of 


the peace treaties. I do not hesitate to de- 
clare that the Treaty,of Trianon is by far 
the worst of them. 

This treaty destroys a State which, within 
its historic nature-made frontiers, has been 
in existence for a thousand years, has never 
threatened any one, never given trouble, 
never caused unrest, but has been through- 
out a force for tranquillity and equilibrium 
in the eastern part of Central Europe. It 
takes away two-thirds of Hungary’s historic 
territory and population, including 3,300,000 
Magyars, 33 per cent. of their total num- 
ber, and nearly 1,500,000 Germans, who are 
thereby submitted to the supremacy of Slav 
and Rumanian races, belonging, most of 
them, to an inferior type of culture. It 
gives to that dwarfed Hungary which it al- 
lows to vegetate frontiers open to hostile 
aggression, distant at one point only twenty 
miles from the metropolis, Budapest. By 
the severance of the outlying regions it 
deprives Hungary of almost all her wood- 
land; she has henceforth to import timber 
for building and mining purposes; it takes 
away all the iron ore on the possession of 
which our most important industries were 
built up, all our salt, our bituminous gases, 
our oil, most of our water power and half 
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our manufacturing establishments. It cuts 
to pieces the natural unity of Hungary’s 
water courses, all convergent from the out- 
lying regions to the centre; it makes it 
thereby all but impossible to regulate the 
rivers, in consequence of which the great 
agricultural plain, the only source of na- 
tional wealth left to the country, is doomed 
to suffer from alternations of flood and 
drought. 

This remnant of a formerly prosperous 
country has to bear the burden of almost 
the whole national debt of Greater Hungary; 
only a small part of it falls to the lot of 
the States enriched by the spoils; the rail- 
ways, roads, canals and enterprises of every 
sort, for whose construction that debt had 
been contracted, are theirs, while the debt 
remains ours. And over the head of this 
dismembered, plundered, impoverished 
country hangs a sword of Damocles—rep- 
arations. The natural economic interdepen- 
dence between the various territorial areas 
of Hungary, of the mountainous and wooded 
borderland of the central plain (indicated 
by that convergence of the rivers, all tribu- 
taries of the Danube, made manifest not 
only in the exchange of commodities but 
also in the periodical migration of labor 
from the outlying regions to the centre, 
through which the inhabitants of the poorer 
districts easily earned their bread and 
through which the fertile land was provided 
with labor), has been wantonly broken, with 
the result that famine reigns in the North 
and there is not enough labor in the centre. 

It will not be found easy to find a remedy 
for these inconveniences through commer- 
cial treaties between countries ruled by mu- 
tual distrust. As a consequence of so-called 
agrarian reform in Yugoslavia and Transyl- 
vania, which is called democratic, but 
which as a matter of fact has the single 
purpose of driving out Hungarian land- 
owners, the agricultural production of the 
most fertile territories that were formerly 
Hungarian has fallen to a quarter of what 
it was. The coal mines in Transylvania pro- 
duce less than half their former output 
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because the Hungarian engineers have been 
expelled and incompetents have taken their 
places, with the result that the safety of 
the miners is constantly threatened, and 
they, quite naturally, decline to work under 
such conditions. We find something of the 
same kind on the State railways in Transyl- 
vania, from which the Hungarian employes 
have been driven out without competent men 
being found in sufficient numbers to replace 
them, so that railway accidents are of daily 
occurrence and the irregularity of the traf- 
fic has become a lasting scandal. 

Neither are the cultural evils produced 
by the peace treaties less conspicuous, but 
rather more so. Flourishing towns, almost 
purely Magyar or German, some of them 
lying next to the new frontiers, such as 
Nagyvarad, Nagykaroly, Szatmar, Arad and 
Kassa, ancient seats of learning, have been 
incorporated into the neighboring States, 
their educational and cultural institutions 
to a large extent abolished and nothing ade- 
quate substituted. Thus the fruits of patient 
Hungarian intellectual labor have been wan- 
tonly destroyed in these unfortunate regions 
and important cultural, as well as economic, 
values have been lost. 

One may well ask for the moral principle 
or the principle of political construction 
which has inspired such a work of destruc- 
tion. Is there anything to invest it with 
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some color of moral justification? Is there 
any large aim to atone for the evils with 
which it is attended? To that obvious ques- 
tion no convenient answer can be found. 

Is the destruction of Hungary an act of 
retributive justice? The Allied Powers hold 
the vanquished countries responsible for the 
outbreak of the war; there is professedly 
an element of retribution in the terms of 
peace offered to them. Very well; we shall 
waste no time arguing this question; in war 
the victorious party is right, the vanquished 
is wrong; we take no pains to challenge the 
verdict. But, if justice is to prevail, retri- 
bution must be proportioned to guilt, and, 
as no belligerent country on our side— 
neither Germany nor Austria nor Bulgaria 
—has been afflicted by peace terms nearly 
as cruel as those imposed on Hungary, it 
would appear that Hungary is to be con- 
sidered as the most guilty of all. But this 
is a self-evident absurdity. 

The two component factors of moral and 
juridical responsibility are freedom of will 
and the use that has been made of it. The 
first question asked in every criminal pro- 
cedure is: Was the culprit’s will perfectly 
free? Applying that question to the case of 
Hungary, it appears that her will was not 
free. She was not an entirely independent 
country before the war; she was united 
with Austria and had to act with her in all 
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foreign matters; she had therefore no free- 
dom of independent decision on the ques- 
tion of war, but only a vote in the common 
councils of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. On that ground alone Hungary is 
less responsible than any other beliigerent. 

There is, moreover, documentary evidence, 
not to be challenged, that the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, the late Count Tisza, op- 
posed the sending of the famous ultimatum 
to Serbia and advocated diplomatic instead 
of warlike action to the last. When taken 
off his feet by a threatening message from 
Berlin, he at least obtained the adoption of 
a declaration of territorial disinterestedness 
concerning Serbia, which, if it had been 
communicated to the Powers, might still 
have averted war. It was through no fault 
of his that this was not done. Count Tisza 
had in his anti-war action the hearty sup- 
port of the whole country irrespective of 
party. He was Hungary’s genuine spokes- 
man. Had Hungary been able to decide for 
herself, there would have been no war. How 
is it possible, then, from the standpoint of 
retribution, to treat her as if she were the 
most, instead of being, as she in fact was, 
the least, responsible among the vanquished 
nations? 

It is true that, once the die was cast, 
Hungary threw all her energies into the 
war and remained true to her allies to the 
last. But this was done after the outbreak 
of hostilities, when it had become—much 
against her will—a question of self-defense 
and of national honor. It may sometimes 
be found expedient to reward treachery and 
to punish honesty; but you cannot make of 
this an act of justice or a juridical princi- 
ple. So much for the retributive side of our 
peace treaty. Is it saying too much that, 
considered from that standpoint, it stands 
out as an act of glaring injustice? 

A widespread opinion assumes that the 
aim—and the moral justification—of the 
dismemberment of Hungary has been to cre- 
ate, instead of a polyglot State, which Hun- 
gary certainly was, racially homogeneous 
States, to deliver—so the saying runs—her 
non-Magyar population from the Magyar 
yoke and to enable those non-Magyars to 
join their racial brethren in the border 
States. Let us, by all means, consider that 
side of the question in the light of real fact. 
There is no doubt that Hungary, while in 
possession of every other factor of natural 
unity—geography, history, economic inter- 
dependence of the parts and self-supporting 
ability of the whole—lacked the factor of 
racial unity and this one only. Now it is 
by no means above discussion that the racial 
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principle is to be paramount, irrespective 
of and in opposition to the factors of geog- 
raphy, history, political economy and cul- 
ture. 

Supposing that race can claim such prom- 
inence as a constructive principle, let us 
see what the new States are like from its 
standpoint. Immediately we are brought 
face to face with the astounding discovery 
that racially they are quite as mixed as 
Hungary had been. The following figures 
will show the accuracy of this probably un- 
expected statement: 

Historic Hungary, leaving out of account 
Croatia, in 1910 (last census before the 
war), had approximately a population of 
18,000,000, of which nearly 10,000,000, or 
54.5 per cent., were Magyar; 16.1 per cent. 
Rumanian, 10.7 per cent. Slovak, 10.4 per 
cent. German, 2.5 per cent. Serb, 2.5 per 
cent. Ruthenian, the rest miscellaneous. The 
leading Magyar race represented 54.5 per 
cent., against 45.5 per cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S POPULATION 


The new-born Czechoslovak State has a 
population of 13,725,000, of which 45.9 per 
cent. is Czech, 12.4 per cent. Slovak (Czech 
and Slovak together 58.3 per cent), 27.5 per 
cent. German, 7.9 per cent. (1,100,000) Mag- 
yar, 2 per cent. Pole, 3.2 per cent. Rutheni- 
an, the rest miscellaneous. The leading race 
represents here 45.9 per cent., or, if you 
add the Slovaks, which is quite an arbitrary 
proceeding, 58.3 per cent., against 54.3 per 
cent., or 41.7 per cent. 

Great Rumania has a population of 15,- 
746,000, of which 66.7 per cent. is Ru- 
manian, 11.9 per cent. Magyar, 5.3 per cent. 
German, 6.6 per cent. Ruthenian, 3.7 per 
cent. Jewish (generally Magyar or Ger- 
man), 2.2 per cent. Bulgarian, the rest mis- 
cellaneous. The leading race here com- 
mands a better position, representing 66.7 
per cent., against 33.3 per cent.; but the 
superiority in approximate figures is coun- 
teracted by its cultural inferiority. In the 
parts taken from Hungary, with a total 
population of 5,260,000, the Rumanians 
number only 53.2 per cent., the Magyars 
32.5 per cent., the Germans 10.6 per cent. 

From the standpoint of racial unity the 
newly formed Yugoslav State makes the best 
showing, if you take the Serbs, with 38.7 
per cent., and the Catholic South Slavs, 
Croats, Slovenes and other smaller Slav 
races, with 35.9 per cent., as a unit. This, 
however, is mere playing with numbers, 
since Eastern and Western mentality will 
never combine, as is already shown by the 
state of almost open revolt of Croatia 
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Wide World 


COUNT ALBERT APPONYI 


against Serbian supremacy. But the glar- 
ing injustice of the Yugoslav State as it 
now stands, from the racial point of view, 
is brought into evidence, if you consider the 
racial composition of the parts torn from 
Hungary. There you find only about 30 
per cent. Yugoslavs, both Greek Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic, against 33 per cent. 
Magyars, 26.9 per cent. Germans, and so on. 
An honest application of the racial princi- 
ple would have taken away these territories 
from Serbia, should she have owned them, 
while they were torn from Hungary to be 
given to her. Who can talk after this of a 
readjustment of boundaries in favor of 
racial unities, not to mention the cultural 
retrogression involved in such “readjust- 
ments’’? 

There is, as a matter of fact, no essential 
difference between the racial composition 
of historic Hungary and the racial composi- 
tion of the States that took away two- 
thirds of her territory; if there is any, it 
appears too trifling to justify the violent 
dismemberment of a political entity ten cen- 
turies old, based on natural laws and effi- 
cient for the purposes of good government, 
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economic and cultural progress, for the 
preservation of tranquillity in a most crit- 
ical part of Europe. Historic Hungary was 
indeed possessed of every principie of or- 
ganic unity—natural boundaries, a common 
history, a common evolution of private and 
public law, economic interdependence of the 
parts, a complete river system, convergence 
of the valleys to the centre; only racial 
homogeneity was lacking. Now we find 
that the new political structures erected on 
her ruins cannot boast, either, of possessing 
that principle; that they are hardly better 
situated in that respect than Hungary had 
been, while they have been built up in do- 
fiance of every other principle of unity: in 
defiance of geography, history and political 
economy. In their present shape they have 
not a single title of justification on grounds 
either of right, of morals or of expediency. 
As compared with the Hungarian rule, they 
represent, if you except in certain respects 
Czechoslovakia, in methods of government, 
in business morals, in cultural standards, a 
lower type of civilization. Let us say so 
quite openly—they are of the Balkan type, 
which now embraces millions of people who 
had been accustomed to live in the atmos- 
phere of the West. What that means can 


be fully understood only through personal 


experience. As a result, the principle of 
nationality has not been advanced by one 
inch, at an enormous loss of economic and 
cultural values. Where is the wisdom, 
where is the morality in such changes? 


MAGYARS OUTSIDE HUNGARY 


This is not all. Often you may hear that 
the severance of so many million Magyars 
from the majority of their brethren is cer- 
tainly to be deplored, but that there was 
no help for this, since they were geograph- 
ically so entangled with other races that it 
was impossible to avoid that drawback if 
you wished to emancipate those races. This 
argument can be accepted only by people 
as ignorant of the situation in Eastern Eu- 
rope as the statesmen of the West generally 
are. Of the 3,300,000 Magyars taken away 
from Hungary 1,880,000 live in compact 
masses, with no alien intermixture to speak 
of, on territories immediately connected with 
the land left to Hungary; these at least 
ought to have been incorporated in Hun- 
gary—if the racial principle is fairly un- 
derstood—even if not belonging formerly 
to her, instead of being torn away and 
submitted to foreign allegiance. In the 
name of what principle have these purely 
Magyar districts been annexed to the 
neighboring States? On the principle of 
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greed, which coveted here a bit of the Dan- 
ube, there a railway line, or on the “princi- 
ple” of subordination of man to matter. 
Even now everything has not been said 
in regard to the incongruities of the Treaty 
of Trianon, when viewed in the light of the 


principle on which it pretends to be based. - 


Besides these 1,880,000 lost Magyars who 
live on the borders of crippled Hungary, 
there is another compact mass of approxi- 
mately 500,000 Magyars, the _ so-called 
“Szeklers” in Transylvania, at a certain 
distance, it is true, from the Magyar main- 
land, but coherent with it through a nar- 
row corridor of mixed population, where 
the Magyars are in a majority. Why could 
not this region remain Hungarian? What 
does distance mean in times of permanent 
peace? Is not the Palatinate a part of 
Bavaria, though separated, from its main 
body? If you add these 500,000 “Szeklers” 
to the former 1,880,000, you will find that 
the argument of geographic entanglement, 
which is used to justify the tearing away 
of 3,330,000 Magyars from Hungary, can 
be applied to less than 1,000,000 among 
them, while for the rest there is not even 
a pretext to be found for its vindication. 
Again we ask: What principle, moral, po- 
litical, economic or cultural, is any the bet- 
ter for the Treaty of Trianon? The 
ethnographic is certainly not; it is rather 
ignored, just as the natural laws of geog- 
raphy, history and political economy are; 
just as culture suffers and the chances of 
progress and prosperity for many millions 
are diminished, if not annihilated. Who is 
the gainer thereby? Is it the cause of free- 
dom and of peace? That could be the case, 
should the territorial changes, illogical as 
they seem, still coincide with the will of the 
people concerned. History knows epochs 
when national and religious feeling inspired 
the decisions of masses, irrespective of or 
even against their material interests. But 
if, on the contrary, these changes do not 
emanate from the free will of the people, if 
they are even opposed to it, then a situa- 
tion arises which involves serious dangers 
for the peace of Europe. Though people 
under some impulse of enthusiasm may 
choose, by their own free will, to live under 
a worse Government and in worse economic 
and cultural conditions, and though people, 
on the other hand, may be compelled to ac- 
cept, against their feelings, a better Gov- 
ernment than they had and better condi- 
tions of life, in both cases there is a chance 
of appeasement and peaceful adaptation to 
a new situation. But to be subjected by 
compulsion to a worse Government and 


worse conditions, to suffer in feelings and 
in dignity and in moral and material wel- 
fare alike—that is what no people will ever 
tolerate without jumping at every chance to 
overthrow a state of things which repre- 
sents unmixed evil. That means, in our 
case, an enormous area of unrest and of 
permanent danger. 

So we must ask: How do matters stand 
in the territories severed from Hungary 
with respect to the will of the people living 
on them? How, indeed? The outstanding 
facts are that these people have never been 
consulted, that Hungary insisted on its be- 
ing done, and that the neighboring States 
protested against it and had their own way; 
in consequence of which 10,000,000 people 
have been driven, to quote the former Presi- 
dent of the United States, “like so many 
cattle from one allegiance to another one,” 
regardless of what their wishes might be. Is 
this a triumph of democracy? I call it a 
scandalous act of arbitrariness and of 
tyranny. 


RACIAL BRETHREN 


On what pretext was it done? On the 
assumption, boldly proclaimed, without even 
a show of proof, that these people yearned 
for deliverance from the Magyar yoke and 
union with their racial brethren. Now, | 
ask, how can that assumption be applied to 
3,330,000 Magyars who have been torn away 
by the dismemberment of Hungary from 
their racial brethren, and to the 1,500,000 
Germans who were always known as Hun- 
garian patriots and antagonistic to the Slav 
and Rumanian races to whose domination 
the peace treaty submitted them? These 
two elements constitute nearly one-half of 
the population thus transferred. Is the will 
of this half to be of no account? 

In regard to even the other half, which 
consists of Slovaks, Yugoslavs and Rv- 
manians, the above-mentioned supposition 
rests on most uncertain ground. Every- 
body who cares to know must be aware of 
how much Slovaks and Ruthenians object 
to absorption by the Czechs, which is the 
latter’s real aim, more strongly than to 
certain defects, easily to be corrected, in 
Hungarian administration. The Slovaks had 
a better chance to maintain and to develop 
their own peculiar individuality as part of 
Hungary than now, when they are in the 
brotherly embrace of the Czechs. The 
Ruthenians always have been, and still are, 
good Hungarian patriots. Furthermore, 
everybody except the ignorant knows that 
between the Serbs and Roman Catholic 
South Slavs, Croats, Slovenes, and so forth, 
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there is the gulf that separates Eastern 
from Western mentality, the latter repre- 
senting a higher type of civilization, natur- 
ally unwilling to accept the leadership of 
the inferior one. As a matter of fact, 
Croatia is already in a state of almost open 
revolt against Serbian rule. Strongest of 
all was the leaning of the Rumanians in 
Transylvania toward their racial brethren 
in the kingdom; but this holds good only of 
the intellectuals, who are a small fraction 
of them, and even these, having acquired 
while under “the Hungarian yoke” a higher 
degree of culture, are extremely dissatisfied 
with the rule of men imported from the 
kingdom, generally corrupt and inefficient, 
so that a revulsion of feeling is already 
beginning. 

Add to this the obvious economic losses 
involved in the dismemberment of a nat- 
ural unity, as already mentioned, and you 
will find that, to say the least, there was 
as much foundation for the Hungarian con- 
tention that the will of these people was in 
favor of severance from their former coun- 
tries as there was for the opposite conten- 
tion of the neighboring States. Who, then, 
could settle the question? Nobody but the 
people concerned themselves. The Hun- 


garian peace delegation took its stand on 
this ground, the only one that answers to 


the democratic ideal. “We do not’”—so ran 
its solemn declaration—“insist upon the his- 
toric right of Hungary to those territories, 
which she called her own for ten centuries: 
all we ask for is that the will of the people 
living on them should be consulted in a 
plebiscite taken in a fair way, under the 
control of neutrals, to the exclusion of both 
Hungarian and anti-Hungarian influence. 
The will of the people thus expressed we 
shall hold sacred; whatever their decision 
be, we declare on our national honor, will 
be accepted by us as final. But, on the 
other hand, we shall always consider as an 
act of unjustifiable violence any territorial 
change effected without regard to the will 
of the people whom it concerns.” 

The standpoint of our opponents was 
that the territories in question should be 
taken away from Hungary and annexed to 
them without such consultation, in a state, 
to say the least, of legitimate doubt as to 
the will even of that half of the population 
which they alone could hope to find sym- 
pathetic and in clear opposition to the will 
of the other half. And thus it has been 
decided. True, some feeble attempts have 
been made to demonstrate a sort of peo- 
ple’s will in favor of the new States. You 
have probably heard of the pro-Czech Pitts- 
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America; but, with due respect to them, it 
is not for the people who left one country 
and threw in their lot with another to de- 
cide on a question concerning the old home 
instead of and for those who remained 
there; and even the Pittsburgh convention 
was conditional, its chief demand being for 
self-government for the Slovaks, which they 
never will obtain from the Czechs. Then 
there was a meeting of some hundreds of 
picked men in a small town of Northern 
Hungary, which by a small majority voted 
for annexation to Bohemia. However, a 
few weeks later a similar meeting was held 
in another town which protested against it. 
Both were perfectly meaningless, because 
neither of them had a representative char- 
acter; neither had a right to speak for any 
one else but those present. Then a small 
minority of Saxons in Transylvania, living 
in a district which at that time was already 
occupied by Rumanian troops, declared in 
favor of Rumanian rule. This declaration, 
though instantly contradicted by represen- 
tatives of the majority of the Saxon people, 
was magnified into a statement, proclaimed 
even in so illustrious a place as the British 
Parliament, that the Germans of Southern 
Hungary were in favor of Rumanian rule. 
Now the Saxons are only a small part, 
hardly one-fifth, of the Germans in South- 
ern Hungary, and even of them only a 
small group had declared for Rumania, un- 
der circumstances which admit of serious 
doubt as to the sincerity of that declaration. 
The truth is that a meeting of delegates of 
every German town or village in Southern 
Hungary, a truly representative body, sent 
to the Entente Powers a protest against 
annexation to either Serbia or Rumania 
and a declaration of loyalty to Hungary. I 
had the honor of having that document con- 
fided to my care in order to hand it to the 
Entente representatives at Budapest. Take 
one instance more. In one place only has a 
plebiscite been granted, in a place which 
seemed the most unfavorable to the Hun- 
garian cause—in the town of Sopron and 
the surrounding villages, almost entirely 
German-speaking, in Western Hungary. The 
question was whether these people wished 
annexation to German-Austria or mainte- 
nance of their historic allegiance to Hun- 
gary. An overwhelming majority decided 
for Hungary. Is it unreasonable to infer 
that a similar result could have been ob- 
tained in other regions, too? The extreme 
unwillingness of the neighboring States to 
accept the decision by the people’s will sup- 
ports the supposition. 

Can American democracy sympathize with 


burgh convention of the Slovaks living in _. proceedings so utterly anti-democratic, in 
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which violence and disregard of the peo- 
ple’s will lies at the bottom of the new- 
fangled political structures? Is this what 
they have fought for—violence done to mil- 
lions, oppression of millions, cultural retro- 
gression and economic decadence of vast 
regions, seeds of war sown over large areas? 
Because never was the eastern part of Cen- 
tral Europe in a state of less equilibrium 
and less security than at present, since its 
transformation by the peace treaty; never 
were the limits of Western civilization 
pushed so far back, except during Turkish 
rule, than since the dismemberment of its 
most advanced post, historic Hungary. 

This side of the great war problem has 
been constantly overlooked, even by enlight- 
ened public opinion in the West, including 
America. Western opinion was so engrossed 
by the contrast between Germany and the 
Western Entente Powers, later joined by 
America, that the part of Russia or Rus- 
sia’s satellites has been ignored, or consid- 
ered only in so far as it gave military as- 
sistance against Germany. And still its 
mature and its consequences must enter into 
our judgment on the war and on the so- 
called peace that followed it, if this judg- 
ment is to be candid and complete. Maybe 
France, Great Britain, Italy and still more 
America represented a superior type of 
democracy against German imperialism; 
maybe their victory was a victory of the 
principles sacred to all Americans, or, so I 
should say, could have been such a victory, 
if crowned by peace, inspired by those prin- 
ciples. 


What about Russia? And what about 
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the smaller Eastern allies of the Entente? 
What about Eastern Europe, or, more ac- 
curately, the eastern part of Central Eu- 
rope? There the case is quite the reverse, 
Russia, before her revolution, was the only 
representative of naked autocracy in Eu- 
rove. The constitutional monarchy of 
Austria and Hungary towered above her in 
every element of liberty and democracy. 
And still she was to have a goodly lot out 
of the common conquest at Austria-Hun- 
gary’s expense in case of common victory. 
I may well ask: What would have been the 
general result of a victory won in coopera- 
tion with Russia? At best, the rule of 
Russian instead of German militarism; and 
what would have been the fate of Poland 
should Czarism have survived the war and 
participated in the victory of the Entente? 
As to the smaller East European States, 
they certainly represented an inferior type 
of culture in every branch of public life— 
methods of government, economic efficiency, 
business morals, intellectual and moral 
standards, the Eastern type, to summarize 
it in one word. But they had to be re- 
warded at the expense of higher culture, 
by making millions of people miserable, by 
condemning large territories to retrogres- 
sion and decay. As long as Hungary was 
strong and powerful there was every chance 
of a progressive peaceful conquest of the 
Balkan people by the spirit of the West. 
Now it is the reverse; now Eastern semi- 
barbarism floods part of the West. On the 
debatable ground between types of national 
life, the chances of progress have been 
transferred from the higher to the lower, 


No 
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I am more reluctant to deal harshly 

than with the aged Magyar states- 
man, Count Albert Apponyi. Dissent from 
most of his ideas and disapproval of some 
of his methods cannot stifle the compas- 
sion aroused by his personal and patriotic 
sorrows. Even in his present fight for what 
he—in my view, wrongly—conceives to be 
the rights and interests of Hungary there 
is a gallant quality that evokes a not un- 
generous emotion. For nearly twenty-five 
years I have followed his career with an 
attention which, if not always sympathetic, 


[Lita is no man in Europe with whom 


has been at least discerning. His com- 
manding presence, rare gifts and almost 
unrivaled oratorical abilities would have 
earned him admiration in any age and in 
any country. Moreover, toward him per- 
sonally I have always felt some degree of 
gratitude for having compelled me, against 
his intention and against my will, to learn 
so much of the Magyar tongue and of Hun- 
garian history as would help me to dis- 
tinguish the peculiar realities from the not 
less peculiar unrealities of Magyarland. 
Hence it is with no personal animus that 
I demur to his presentation of the Hun- 
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garian case. Rather do I feel that, if ad- 
vancing years have not dimmed his memory 
or diminished his powers of reflection, he 
must be suffering bitterly from the thought 
that his country’s fall from its former 
estate is attributable largely to the mis- 
guided policy which his fellow nobles and 
he urged upon it in the past. Indeed, a 
psychological explanation of his present 
vehemence may perhaps be found in a 
natural longing that a restitution to Hun- 
gary of the territories lost by her in the 
great war may efface the recollection of a 
period of disastrous folly. However this 
may be, it is impossible to allow his argu- 
ments and statements to pass without some 
challenge. Quite apart from the rights or 
wrongs of Hungary, historical truth has 
rights of its own. 

Nevertheless, I will deal with him with 
such forbearance as the facts within my 
knowledge may permit. After he had as- 
sured me, in the spring of 1903, that no 
English journalist could understand Hun- 
garian affairs—since, to this end, a knowl- 
edge of the Hungarian Constitution would 
be requisite, and this knowledge could not 
be acquired without knowing the Magyar 
tongue, which, again, wa. too difficult for 
an English newspaper man to learn—I de- 
termined to probe these recondite mysteries 
for myself and to find out what really lay 
behind the elaborate facade that Magyar 
public men had erected for the edification 
of Western Europe. By dint of study and 
inquiry I discovered, during the next few 
years, that this attractive facade hid cer- 
tain realities that were Asiatic rather than 
European or even Balkan. 

In particular I worked at Hungarian his- 
tory, especially the period between the par- 
tial abolition of serfdom in 1848 and the 
end of the nineteenth century; and, as soon 
as I could read enough Magyar, at Hun- 
garian Constitutional law, including the 
famous Austro-Hungarian Settlement of 
1867 which was the basis of the Dual Sys- 
tem. During the long political crisis—in 
which Count Albert Apponyi played an im- 
portant part—that lasted from 1903 until 
the Spring of 1906 I had leisure to per- 
ceive the true as distinguished from the 
ostensible nature of the Hungarian Con- 
stitution, and the real, as distinguished 
from the apparent, character of the rela- 
tions between Hungary and Austria and 
between Hungary and Germany. Then, in 
the light of the speeches and writings of 
the two wisest Magyars of the nineteenth 
century, Deak and Eétvés, I came to the 
definite conclusion that, unless the Magyars 
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should change their policy toward the non- 
Magyar majority of their fellow Hunga- 
rians, both Hungary and Austria and, with 
them, the Habsburg dynasty, would be 
doomed to destruction in a great Euro- 
pean catastrophe at no very distant date. 
Upon this conclusion I based the careful 
forecast made in 1913 in my book, The 
Hapsburg Monarchy. Events did not belie 
that forecast. Consequently, there seems 
reason to assume that my conclusion was 
not wholly mistaken. 


HUNGARIAN POPULATION 


In his article Count Apponyi speaks of 
“historic Hungary, leaving out of account 
Croatia,” and says that, according to the 
last census before the war, it had approxi- 
mately a population of 18,000,000, of which 
nearly 10,000,000, or 54.5 per cent., were 
Magyar. Before the war little was said of 
“historic Hungary.” A _ distinction was 
sometimes made between Hungary proper 
and Croatia-Slavonia, but the constitutional 
term was “The Lands of St. Stephen’s 
Crown,” which included Croatia-Slavonia. 
The Gotha Almanac for 1913, an official 
authority, gives the population of “Hun- 
gary,” i. e., including Croatia-Slavonia, as 
20,886,487, of which 10,050,575, or rather 
less than one-half, were classed as “Hun- 
garians,” while the various categories of 
non-Magyars (Germans, Slovaks, Ruthenes, 
Roumanes, Croats and Serbs) and 469,255 
“others” made up the majority. I notice 
that, in dealing with the population of 
Great Rumania, Count Apponyi assigns 3.7 
per cent. to the Jews, though he refrains 
from enumerating them among the peoples 
of Hungary. As a matter of fact, there 
were nearly a million Jews in pre-war 
Hungary. They were lumped together with 
the Magyars in order to swell the Magyar 
total. By themselves, the Magyars were 
actually in a minority, even in “historic 
Hungary.” 

Experience, I regret to say, has chastened 
my faith in official statistics. They are 
apt to be what a French financial authority 
once called chiffres de polémique. In pre- 
war Austria the authorities were far more 
tolerant of racial individuality than they 
were in Hungary, as was shown, inciden- 
tally, by the fact that the Austrian side 
of an Austro-Hungarian bank note stated 
the value of the note in nine languages, 
whereas the Hungarian side gave it only 
in Magyar, though there were as many lan- 
guages spoken, and as many “nationalities,” 
in Hungary as in Austria. But I have 
doubted the accuracy even of Austrian 
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statistics since I found myself officially put 
down as “German” in the last Austrian 
census before the war because I confessed 
that my “language of intercourse” with the 
inhabitants of Vienna was German, and 
since so prominent an Austrian Pole as the 
late Count Goluchowski informed me that 
he, with all his Polish household staff, had 
been classified as “Germans” fur the same 
reason. If these things were done in the 
green Austrian tree, what will not have 
been done in the dry Magyar tree across 
the Leitha! 

One safe assumption may none the less 
be made about Hungarian statistics—that 
they did not favor unduly the “nationali- 
ties” or the non-Magyar majority of Hun- 
garian citizens. We may take Count Albert 
Apponyi’s figures as the maximum of what 
could be recorded, by official pressure and 
stretches of statistical ingenuity, as Mag 
yar. Even thus they reveal the incontes 
table fact that the larger half of the Hun- 
garian population was non-Magyar, and it 
was precisely the recognition of this fact 
that led Deak and Edétvés sagely to counsel 
their fellow Magyars so to act that the 
non-Magyars might feel Hungary to be 
habitable for them and, indeed, their real 
home. 

This counsel Magyar politicians per- 
sistently ignored. They strove by legisla- 
tion and by administrative and educational 
devices to transform the non-Magyar citi- 
zens of Hungary into Magyars. Despite the 
safeguards given in the Hungarian “Law 
of Nationalities,” enacted in 1868, which 
permitted the use of other languages than 
Magyar in certain cases, the proclamation 
of Magyar as the only official language of 
the Government in all branches of the Ad 
ministration and in Parliament was used 
to override, in practice, the guarantees 
given on paper. 

Now, the better traditions of the old Hun- 
garian State had always been to attract 
to its service able men of non-Magyar 
blood. The famous John Hunyadi was a 
Roumane, as was his great son, King 
Matthew Corvinus. Many of the national 
heroes like Zrinski (known to the Magyars 
as Zrinyi) and Frankopan were Croats. 
Louis Kossuth himself was of pure Slovak 
parentage and Petofi (or Petrovitch), the 
foremost Hungarian lyrical poet, was like- 
wise a Slav. The older generations of Mag- 
yars knew that only by making it easy for 
the pick of the non-Magyars to give will- 
ing service to the Hungarian State could 
the Magyar minority hope, in the long run, 
to ward off the perils that beset it. Yet 
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Count Albert Apponyi’s generation set it- 
self deliberately to fan the flames of Mag- 
yar Chauvinism, and staked everything on 
a suicidal attempt to force upon the non- 
Magyar majority an Asiatic language in 
which it was impossible for Slavs and 
Roumanes to declare themselves “Hunga- 
rians” without saying, falsely, that they 
were “Magyars.” 


CouUNT APPONYI’S CAREER 


To do him full justice, Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi himself did not advocate this mad 
policy in his earlier years. His education 
and upbringing were largely, if not mainly, 
European. He was one of the most bril- 
liant pupils of the famous Jesuit college 
at Kalksburg, near Vienna, where his lin- 
guistic and oratorical talents were developed 
to a high pitch of perfection. He learned 
to speak German, French, Italian and 
English better than (in those days) he 
spoke Magyar; and, even to my outlandish 
ear, there always seemed to be a harsher 
accent in his Magyar speeches than in 
those of other famous Magyar orators like 
Géza Polonyi, Gabriel Ugron or Count 
Stephen Tisza. His early leanings were 
Conservative and Austrophil. At one time 
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his ambition was to be an Ambassador in 
the Austro-Hungarian diplomatic service. 
But the Emperor Franz Josef, King of 
Hungary, who disliked him, foolishly barred 
his access to this career. Then Count Ap- 
ponyi developed Magyar Nationalist pro- 
clivities and founded the “National Party,” 
with what was, in effect, a Chauvinist pro- 
gram, though he never went so far as the 
ex-Premier, Baron Banffy, who proclaimed 
himself a “National Chauvinist.” 

When I first met him Count Apponyi 
had joined the Liberal (or Government) 
Party, professedly favorable to the Consti- 
tutional Settlement with Austria and to the 
Dual System, and had accepted at its hands 
the Presidency of the Hungarian Chamber. 
In that capacity he encouraged Magyar na- 
tional resistance to the Austro-Hungarian 
Army bills of 1902, which the Liberal Party 
was pledged to support; and he was, on 
that account, openly snubbed by Franz 
Josef at a Hungarian court function. I 
well remember meeting the Liberal Hun- 
garian Premier, Koloman Széll, in the Sum- 
mer of 1903 after he had just persuaded 
Franz Josef to receive Count Apponyi in 
special audience as a means of allaying the 
agitation which the snub had caused. “I 
have made peace between them,” he said, 
“and neither of them will ever forgive me 
for it.” 


APPONYI IN OPPOSITION 


Out of that incident and the fight over 
the Army bills which occasioned it came 
the long crisis of 1903-1906, in the course 
of which Count Apponyi left the Liberal 
Party and joined the Independence Party 
under Francis Kossuth, and took a lead- 
ing part in the desperate struggle of the 
Coalition of Opposition groups against the 
Liberal Premier, Count Stephen Tisza. It 
is amusing now to read Count Apponyi’s 
friendly references to the late Stephen 
Tisza, whom he denounced at that time as 
a “hazadrulé,” or “traitor,” on account of 
Tisza’s fidelity to the Constitutional Set- 
tlement of 1867. By its “patriotic” agita- 
tion the anti-Tisza Coalition gained a big 
majority at the general election in January, 
1905, but refused to take office unless its 
unconstitutional demands were accepted by 
the Crown. As a means of breaking its 
resistance, Franz Josef shrewdly sanc- 
tioned, in September, 1905, a proposal that 
the demands of the Coalition should be 
referred to a new Hungarian Parliament 
which should be elected on the basis of 
universal suffrage with a secret ballot so 
that it might represent the whole Hun- 
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garian nation, including the non-Magyar 
‘nationalities,’ who were practically ex- 
cluded under the franchise then existing. 

This proposal scared Count Apponyi and 
his friends out of their wits. It would 
have meant the end of exclusive Magyar 
rule in Hungary and would have admitted 
the non-Magyar majority of the people to 
a considerable share in Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment. It frightened even Count Tisza, 
who, at bottom, was as ardent a Mag- 
yar noble as Count Apponyi, though a 
far greater statesman. After some months 
of hesitation the anti-Tisza Coalition capitu- 
lated, took office, and were permitted by 
Franz Josef to trim a modified franchise 
reform so as to suit their own interests 
and to debar the non-Magyars from any 
serious share in public life. 

In this Coalition Government Count Ap- 
ponyi was Minister for Education. In that 
capacity he strove to accentuate the Magy- 
arisation of the non-Magyars by means of 
the schools and universities. He assented 
also to the infamous Daranyi law of 198, 
which reduced Hungarian farmhands to the 
position of indentured coolies, and made it 
possible for the police to hale them back 
into servitude if they attempted to run 
away or to emigrate before their ‘“con- 
tracts” had been fulfilled. In all essentials 
this law remains in force today and it is 
one of the reasons why so many landless 
Magyar peasants and farm workers look 
with envy upon the 65,000 formerly land- 
less Magyar peasants, now citizens of 
Great Rumania, whom the Rumanian Land 
Reform has enabled to acquire land of their 
own. 


TREATMENT OF CROATIA-SLAVONIA 


But one of the least laudable yet most 
significant aspects of Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi’s official life was his acquiescence in 
the treatment of Croatia-Slavonia from 
1907 onward. About the time when the 
anti-Tisza Coalition was formed in Hun- 
gary proper, or “historic Hungary,” as 
Count Apponyi now calls it, the Croats and 
Serbs of Croatia-Slavonia formed a coali- 
tion of their own, sinking the political and 
religious differences that had divided them 
in the past and resolving to work for 
greater freedom from the tyrannical and 
demoralizing rule to which they had been 
subjected by the “Liberal” Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. Anxious to secure allies in its 
struggle against Franz Josef, the anti-Tisza 
Coalition came to terms with the Serbo- 
Croatian Coalition, Count Apponyi taking 
a prominent part in the negotiations. It 
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Coalition should take office in Hungary 
proper, the people of Croatia-Slavonia would 
be allowed to elect their own representa- 
tives to the Croatian Diet at Agram with- 
out Magyar pressure or corruption. When 
the anti-Tisza Coalition took office in April, 
1906, the Serbo-Croatian Coalition held it 
to its bond and obtained free elections in 
Croatia-Slavonia. It was a complete victory 
at the polls. Thus, for the first time, the 
Croatian Diet represented the wishes of the 
people; and the delegation of forty mem- 
bers, which it was entitled to send to the 
Hungarian Chamber at Budapest, ceased to 
be mere nominees of the Hungarian authori- 
ties. A prospect of cooperation between 
Magyars and Serbo-Croats seemed to have 
opened and with it the possibility that the 
whole Southern Slav world, including Ser- 
bia, might come to look upon Hungary as 
its friend and ally. Had that prospect been 
fulfilled the fatal Southern Slav problem 
would have taken on a new complexion, 
the Southern Slav provinces of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina might not have been annexed 
to Austria-Hungary and the situation out 
of which the great war was presently to 
arise would never have developed. 

Count Apponyi and his associates cared 
for none of these things. Their one idea 
was Magyar supremacy, not cooperation 
with non-Magyars. Either spontaneously, 
or giving willing heed to sinister prompt- 
ings from Vienna, they picked a quarrel 
with the Serbo-Croatian Coalition and 
joined in a series of intrigues that bore 
fruit in the renewed oppression of Croatia- 
Slavonia by Magyar Governors; in the an- 
nexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in October, 
1908; in the European crisis of 1908-9, 
which was the prelude to the great war, 
and in the whole concatenation of forgery 
and mendacity that were revealed in the 
notorious Agram “high treason” and Fried- 
jung trials of 1909. 

During that agitated period Count Albert 
Apponyi never raised his voice on behalf 
of right, justice or even prudence. He sup- 
ported an Austro-Hungarian policy de- 
signed to enslave the whole Southern Slav 
world—but destined inevitably to create a 
situation in which the outbreak of a great 
European war could only be a question of 
a few years; a war, moreover, in which the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, as it then 
was, would be doomed. Should Germany 
and Austria-Hungary win the war, the 
Habsburg monarchy could not escape being 
absorbed into a vast pan-German system 
that would have stretched from Hamburg 


was agreed that, if ever the anti-Tisza 
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to the Persian Gulf. Should they lose it, 
neither Austria nor Hungary could escane 
dismemberment by the liberation of their 
component races from Habsburg and Mag- 
yar misrule. The Treaty of Trianon and 
the other peace treaties are the Nemesis of 
their folly and of their misdeeds. 


ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 


I am entitled to frame this indictment 
of the policy which Count Albert Apponyi 
fostered and supported because, while there 
was still time to avert its consequences, 
I strove against it with might and main 
in the name of the peace of Europe as 
well as of the interests of Austria and 
Hungary themselves. Before the decision 
to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina was offi- 
cially taken I was consulted confidentially 
about it by the Austrian Government. I 
deprecated it then and never ceased to de- 
plore it afterward. In the Winter of 1908 
I strove to convince Count Stephen Tisza 
of the dangers it must involve, but found 
him resolutely opposed to any idea that 
would have involved cooperation between the 
Magyars and non-Magyars. Tisza supported 
the annexation policy, just as Count Ap- 
ponyi supported it—and as they both sup- 
ported the policy of aggression against 
Serbia in the Summer of 1914, that brought 
on the great war. It is misleading to say, 
as Count Apponyi now says, that it was a 
“threatening message from Berlin” which 
turned Tisza from an opponent into a parti- 
san of the war. Not a “threatening mes- 
sage” but an assurance of German support 
in all directions if Austria-Hungary should 
decide to go ahead against the Southern 
Slavs was the reason for Tisza’s change of 
front. He, like Count Apponyi, was smit- 
ten with the peculiar Magyar blindness 
which the distinguished Belgian historian, 
M. de Lavaleye, noted long ago when he 
wrote in the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
June 1, 1866: 

“The Magyars perceive only what is in 
conformity with their wishes; they are blind 
to all that runs counter to them.” 

For this blindness, as for Count Ap- 
ponyi’s blindness now, there is an adequate 
explanation. The Austro-Hungarian Consti- 
tutional Settlement of 1867 was based, in 
reality, upon the consideration that it would 
allow the Magyar minority to retain ascen- 
dancy over the non-Magyar majority in 
Hungary, while a German minority would 
rule over the non-German majority in Aus- 
tria. Bismarck welcomed it and opposed 
subsequent attempts to modify it because 
he knew that neither of these minorities 
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would be able to hold sway indefinitely 
without steady support from Berlin and 
that Germany could always use them, as 
the price of her support, to control the 
Habsburgs. The intermittent struggle of 
Franz Josef against this ever increasing 
servitude, from 1869 to 1909, forms one of 
the most interesting psychological chapters 
of modern European history. But the rea- 
son why the Magyars always held fast, in 
the last resort, to the Constitutional Settle- 
ment with Austria was that it guaranteed 
their supremacy over the non-Magyar ma- 
jority in Hungary—a supremacy demanded 
by the interests of the large land-owning 
Magyar nobles, who had for centuries lorded 
it over the Magyar commoners and the non- 
Magyars alike. 


MAGYAR REACTIONARIES 


In the whole course of their long and 
*heckered history the Magyar nobility and 
xentry have never had any conception of 
social justice or of political equality. Their 
“thousand-year-old” Constitution is a record 
of efforts to preserve the rights of a feudal 
caste against the Crown on the one hand 
and the people on the other. For centuries 
their conception of the “Magyar Nation” 
was that of Verbéczy, who, in his famous 
Tripartitum Code, define. ‘‘the people” as 
“the prelates, barons and other magnates, 
also the nobles, but not the commoners.” 
A favorite contention of Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi has always been that “the bastions of 
the Constitution” could only be opened to 
citizens of recognized Magyar sentiment. 
Not until 1848 was serfdom abolished in 
Hungary and then only partially, and even 
today the position of many hundred thou- 
sand Magyar peasants is little better than 
that of serfs. The great magnates still 
retain their huge estates which they know 
and feel to be an essential condition of their 
political supremacy. The main reason for 
the ostracism of Count Michael Karolyi 
was that he proposed to expropriate these 
estates and to divide the greater part of 
them among the landless peasants, making 
a beginning with his own estates. 

This was an unpardonable sin against 
the genius of Magyar institutions and it is 
mainly because the landed magnates of 
Rumania have committed a similar sin in 
agreeing to the expropriation of their lands, 
almost without compensation, in favor of 
the peasants of old Rumania and of the 
Roumane, Magyar and Saxon peasants of 
Transylvania, which now forms part of 
Great Rumania, that Count Albert Apponyi 
is assailing, at Geneva and elsewhere, the 


provisions of the Rumanian Land Reform 
and the Treaty of Trianon. 

Like the other peace treaties, the Treaty 
of Trianon is by no means perfect. Like 
them, it might easily have been much worse 
than it is. Like them, too, it is susceptible of 
adjustment and amendment by friendly un- 
derstanding between the parties concerned; 
but, like them, it cannot be altered by force 
without plunging Europe into another con- 
flagration. Contrary to the general suppo- 
sition, the frontiers between post-war Hun- 
gary and her neighbors were not drawn 
haphazard by ignorant statesmen in Paris. 
They were carefully studied for months by 
competent men and were, in some respects, 
rectified in favor of Hungary before they 
were definitely fixed. The problem was not 
how to attain ideal justice, which was 
geographically and racially impossible, but 
to avoid the greater of two unavoidable 
injustices. As a result a condition of things 
has been created that must, in the long run, 
imperil the present structure of the Magyar 
State. In Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, peasant proprietorship has re- 
placed the former supremacy of the landed " 
nobles. Post-war Hungary is now an island 
of big estates surrounded by a sea of 
peasant ownership. Thanks to the parti- 
tion of the land among the men who till it, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
are practically immune against Bolshevism. 
But their land systems are a standing re- 
minder to the landless peasants of Hungary 
that the Magyar system needs revision in 
the direction of social justice. It is in order 
to divert attention from this fact that the 
Magyar Government and its propagandists 
hold aloft the flag of patriotic Irredentism 
and cry aloud that there can be no peace 
in Central Europe unless the pre-war fron- 
tiers of Hungary are restored. 

The truth is rather that there can be no 
lasting settlement in Central and South- 
eastern Europe until there has been a dras- 
tic land reform in Hungary and such a 
revision of the Hungarian franchise that 
the Magyar people, as a whole, can express 
themselves politically by secret bailot on a 
basis of equal suffrage. At present the 
secret ballot is limited to some of the larger 
towns and suffrage is by no means uni- 
versal nor equal. With a democratic Hun- 
gary, determined to carry through a policy 
of social reform, all her neighbors would 
gladly agree. To such a Hungary they 
might make concessions and grant economic 
and other facilities which prudence compels 
them to withhold from a Hungary that agi- 
tates perpetually against them, forges their 
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banknotes and misses no opportunity of 
stirring up strife within their borders. 
Above all, they cannot agree with a Hun- 
gary whose leaders make no secret of their 
intention to restore a Habsburg to the Hun- 
garian throne at the earliest possible 
moment. Foremost among these so-called 
“Legitimists” is Count Albert Apponyi him- 
self. He, who passed many years of his 
political life in opposition to Franz Josef 
and the Habsburgs, who pretends even now 
that the war was forced upon Hungary 
against her will by the Habsburgs and 
Germany, still maintains that the youthful 
ex-Archduke Otto is his only lawful sover- 
eign and the only constitutional possessor 
of the right to be crowned with the “Sacred 
Crown of St. Stephen.” A Habsburg restora 
tion and peace in Central Europe are con- 
tradictions in terms. There is little prospect 
of lasting tranquility in that region until 
the Magyar people are able, or their Gov- 
ernment is constrained, to introduce some 
system of social and democratic justice. 
Count Albert Apponyi is a pathetic fig- 
ure. As a man I feel deep sympathy with 
him. If he is able to reflect upon the past, 
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he must be a prey to remorse. He may be 
seeking to silence remorse by expostulation. 
He devoted surpassing gifts throughout the 
greater part of a long life to the misguid- 
ance of his country, and his personal influ- 
ence was not least among the factors that 
urged it forward toward a precipice which 
every discerning eye could see yawning in 
the near distance. It rushed over the preci- 
pice, in willing agreement with the Hohen- 
zollerns and Habsburgs, and dashed itself 
to pieces. In this headlong course it did 
but exemplify the inexorable logic of a 
process that began when the Magyars 
turned a deaf ear to the advice of their 
own wise men and sought to maintain their 
supremacy over the non-Magyars by force 
instead of gathering them as equal brothers 
into one Hungarian fold. 

The Magyar people deserve every con- 
sideration and all the help that their neigh- 
bors and the rest of the world can give 
them. The Magyar nobles and magnates, 


who ruined their country by selfish in- 

fatuation, deserve only the epitaph: Quos 

vult perdere Deus, prius dementat. 
LONDON, January, 1928. 
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affairs are receiving both in England 

and in the United States is a cause 
of profound satisfaction to every disinter- 
ested observer who desires that the truth 
should be known regarding the aims and 
results of British administration in that 
great country. 

It would be futile to deny that mistakes 
have been made by the Government of India 
in the past. But the problems which have 
to be faced by the Governments of Western 
countries fade into insignificance when 
compared with the stupendous tasks which 
have confronted administration in India. 
We have there a population, exclusive of 
the subjects of the Indian States, of nearly 
250,000,000 human beings, the vast major- 
ity of whom dwell in 498,000 small villages, 
spread over a country with an area of near- 
ly 1,100,000 square miles. The situation is 


[se increasing attention which Indian 


complicated by differences of race, lan- 
guage and religion, and by the prevalence 
of religious and social customs which form 
a formidable barrier to economic prosperity. 


The objection of the Hindu to the taking 
of life leads to the destruction by wild ani- 
mals and birds of a large proportion of the 
crops upon which the vast majority of the 
people rely for their livelihood; it stands in 
the way of the extirpation of the black rat, 
which consumes enormous quantities of 
grain, and is the source of that deadly dis- 
ease, plague. Hindu reverence for the cow, 
moreover, keeps in existence millions of 
economically worthless cattle, which con- 
sumes the fodder badly needed for animals 
of economic value. A conservative estimate 
places the number of these useless cattle at 
14,000,000 and the value of the food which 
they consume annually at more than £16,- 
000,000. Extravagant expenditure on mar- 
riages and other ceremonies again often 
leads to ruinous borrowing and to the im- 
poverishment of whole families, and the 
passion of the Indian for litigation is a 
fruitful cause of misery. The cxorbitant 
interest charged by the money lender con- 
stitutes a heavy drain on the earnings of 
the masses, and it is a deplorable fact that 
in areas which have been enriched by 
Government irrigation and railways the 
usurer finds his most lucrative field. 

What, it may legitimately be asked, has 
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British administration done to mitigate 
these evils? Before answering that ques- 
tion it is pertinent to point out that the 
British members of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, the much-abused “bureaucracy,” num- 
ber less than 1,000, in addition to which the 
service today includes some 300 Indians. 
Upon this handful of officials rests the 
duty of carrying on the administration of 
a sub-continent with a population more 
than double that of the United States. 

In order to obtain a true perspective of 
British achievement it is necessary to look 
back on the condition of India in pre-Brit- 
ish days. The country was rent by interne- 
cine strife; over vast areas there was no 
security for life or property; the depreda- 
tions of bands of marauders added to the 
terrors of the famines caused by the failure 
of the monsoon rains; the possibility of in- 
vasion from beyond the northwest border 
was a real and a constant menace. 

The first essential of civilized society is 
security, and it is beyond dispute that the 
British have given to India protection from 
internal disorder and from invasion by the 
warlike races of Central Asia such as she 
never before enjoyed in her history. No 
longer are predatory bands able to harry 
the countryside with impunity; no longer 
need the fear of inroads from the north- 
west disturb the dreams of the peaceful cit- 
izer. But the necessity for the presence 
of British troops remains. Their services 
are constantly being requisitioned in order 
to cope with the fierce conflicts between 
Hindu and Moslem, and, again and again, 
during the past few years the protection 
they have provided has elicited the grati- 
tude of the law-abiding community. Nor 
must it be forgotten that as recently as 
1919 a great army had to be massed along 
the frontier to repel an attack by Afghan- 
istan, which, if successful, would have led 
to the ravaging of some of the richest por- 
tions of the country. 

The strength of the British forces in In- 
dia today is some 60,000 officers and men, 
and to suggest that an army of these dimen- 
sions could keep in cruel subjection a great 
country like India would be grotesque. The 
truth is that the vast majority of the pop- 
ulation, and notably the martial races of 


Northern India, who fought with indomit- 
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able courage in the Great War, willingly 
acquiesce in the régime under which they 
live and leave denunciations of the Govern- 
ment to a small but vociferous class who 
would be discreetly silent if Britain really 
withdrew from the country. 

From time immemorial India has been 
subject to the evils incidental to the failure 
of the monsoon rains. A nation mainly 
composed of peasant cultivators must be 
largely dependent upon its harvests, and in 
the past many a dire famine has followed 
the absence of an adequate supply of water 
for India’s parched fields. Writers who 
visited India long before the British occu- 
pation bear witness to the fearful suffer- 
ings of the people when over vast terri- 
tories the crops failed for want of rain. 
Whole families took poison in order to es- 
cape from a life that had become intoler- 
able; men were afraid to venture on the 
roads lest they should be killed and eaten. 


THE SCOURGE OF FAMINE 

Famine, for many long years, was a 
nightmare to the British administrators of 
India, and the exhaustive reports of suc- 
cessive famine commissions testify to the 
anxious care devoted to the devising of 
measures to cope with the evil. Before the 
advent of railways one part of the country 
might be blessed with a bountiful harvest, 
while in another failure of the crops 
brought with it disease, starvation and 
death. No adequate means of transporta- 
tion existed to bring food from the pros- 
perous areas to the far-off stricken dis- 
tricts, and the administrators had to fight 
pestilence and hunger as best they could 
with the limited resources at> their com- 
mand. $ 

The story of the victory achieved over 
famine is an inspiring record. This great 
task has been accomplished mainly by the 
creation of a great railway system and the 
building of the finest irrigation works in 
the world. It took long and weary years 
of effort to attain the desired end. But 
steadily and surely the policy was pursued, 
with the result that while within the past 
twenty years India has been visited with 
two of the greatest failures of the rains yet 
recorded, few if any deaths from hunger 
were reported. In 1918-19 there occurred 
a widespread failure of the crop 
synchronized with a period of hig! 
due to the effects of the war. Vi 
action was taken by the Government to meet 
the situation. Although hardship was i 
evitable, the agricultural population showed 
powers of resistance to the strain unpar- 
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alleled in the history of India, and it was 
pluced on record that.even in areas where 
prices were highest there was a marked and 
impressive absence of visible signs of dis- 
tress. It was felt, indeed, that at last the 
graver dangers of a failure of the rains 
had disappeared. 

If the British had done no more than this 
for India the work they have accomplished 
would redound to their credit for all time. 
The country now possesses an extensive and 
steadily increasing railway system and mag- 
nificent irrigation works which have added 
enormously to the wealth of the country. 
Irrigation, in fact, has converted great 
tracts of desert into fruitful fields, and it 
is estimated that when the schemes now 
under construction or sanctioned are com- 
pleted the total area provided with water by 
the skill of British and Indian engineers 
will amount to no less than 80,000 square 
miles. Two new works which are now in 
hand may be mentioned in order to afford 
some idea of what irrigation means to In- 
dia. The Sind Canals project, which in- 
cludes a barrage across the Indus, will pro- 
vide water annually to a tract of country 
nearly 8,000 square miles in extent, most of 
it now barren waste, and a further area of 
the same extent will be irrigated by the 
Sutlej Valley scheme, of which 5,500 square 
miles is at present arid desert. 

One of the gravest evils prevalent in In- 
dia is the curse of usury. The Indian 
peasant, with all his good qualities, is gen- 
erally a shiftless individual, and his will- 
ingness to borrow without thought of the 
inevitable results has made him an easy 
prey for the astute money lender. It would 
have been possible to pass stringent legis- 
lation against usury; it would have been 
impossible, as every one familiar with In- 
dian conditions knows, to enforce it. The 
Government, after careful inquiry into the 
workings of the cooperative credit system in 
European countries, accordingly decided to 
inaugurate that system in India. The prob- 
lem bristled with difficulties, yet coopera- 
tive credit has made marvelous strides 
among the peasantry, who are able to secure 
loans from their own societies at moderate 
rates and to escape from what virtually 
amounted to economic slavery. There are 
today over 70,000 registered societies at 
work, and it is obvious to intelligent ob- 
that in time cooperation will revo- 
in the Indian villages. 
than the material ef- 
fects of the system have been marvelous. 
The members of a society will carefully 
ize the object for which their fellow- 
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members are seeking loans. In this way 
extravagant expenditure on ceremonial oc- 
casions and on other non-productive pur- 
poses has been checked and ideas of thrift 
have been created among a thriftless popu- 
lation. In many cases men addicted tc the 
excessive use of intoxicants have undergone 
the disgrace of expulsion from their village 
society, and in a refreshing number of in- 
stances the societies have voluntarily con- 
tributed to the maintenance of schools and 
displayed a direct interest in the promotion 
of sanitary measures. Considering the 
deep-seated indifference of the masses to 
hygiene, as well as to the advantages of 
education, the influence of cooperation pos- 
sesses inestimable value in the directions 
named. In some parts of the country, 
moreover, the societies have sought to pre- 
vent costly and needless litigation, which is 
often the ruin of the peasant, by setting up 
machinery for the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. The introduction of this benef- 
icent system, as has been shown, is entirely 
due to Government action. 

It would require a volume to do full jus- 
tice to the work of the agricultural de- 
partments in India. Unfortunately for the 
cultivators, the number of great landlords 


who take an active part in promoting agri- 
cultural improvements is small, and the ma- 
jority of the “politically minded” Indians 
who figure in the Legislatures are towns- 
men who have little knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the peasant. Some of the finest 
agricultural scientists in the world have, 
however, from time to time taken service 
under the Government of India. The work 
of the departments covers a wide field of 
activity. In the task of producing new 
varieties of crops alone they have increased 
the value of the cultivators’ harvests by 
millions of pounds annually. The Govern- 
ment admittedly would have done well to 
allocate greater financial resources for the 
agricultural departments, but it has to be 
borne in mind that in India perhaps more 
than in any other country attempts to en- 
hance taxation are strenuously opposed by 
the very men who are most active in com- 
plaining of the failure of the Administra- 
tion to provide amenities of a costly char- 
acter. There is, however, good reason to 
hope that the labors of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India, composed of | 
Indians and Europeans and presided over 

by Lord Linthligow, will result in the 


formulation of a great agricultural pro- 
gram which will bring enhanced prosperity 


to the cultivator. 


INDIA LIGHTLY TAXED 


I once remarked to a finance member of 
the Government of India that greater prog- 
ress might have been made by the country 
if a bolder line had been taken in levying 
taxation. His reply was that possibly I 
was right, but he declared with emphasis 
that the policy followed had spared the 
masses from onerous fiscal demands and 
had placed Indian public finance on a sound 
basis. There was undoubted truth in his 
contention. The claim is put forward with 
justice that India is one of the most lightly 
taxed countries in the world. It has been 
estimated, on the basis of careful calcula- 
tion, that the incidence of taxation is 
about nine shillings ($2.19) per head, in- 
cluding the amounts paid in income tax on 
industrial profits. 

The masses are not called upon to pay 
income tax, which now constitutes a sub- 
stantial portion of the public revenue, and 
there is no compulsion for any one to con- 
tribute to the excise duties levied on intoxi- 
cants. The statement that the salt tax is 
oppressive will not withstand investigation. 
In his budget for the current financial 
year the Finance Member, Sir Basil 


_ Blackett, estimated the yield of this tax at 
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seven crores of rupees, or, with the ex- 
change value of the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence, £5,250,000. The population 
of British India is roughly 250,000,000, and 
a simple calculation will show that the tax 
thus amounts to less than one-halfpenny 
(one cent) per month per head. 

Another proof of the careful manner in 
which India’s finances have been handled 
is found in the amount of the public debt. 
With the exception of £152,000,000, the debt 
is entirely represented by railways, irriga- 
tion works and other assets which contrib- 
ute largely to the revenue. The financial 


position of India, indeed, may well be re- 
garded with envy by European countries. 
Her non-productive indebtedness is excep- 
tionally light, and for four years in suc- 
cession her budget has shown a surplus, 


enabling reductions of taxation to be ef- 
fected. 

It is not perhaps generally realized that 
India is making material progress in the 
industrial field. The assistance in the 
form of import duties and subsidies given 
by the Government to the Tata Steel Com- 
pany will, it is hoped, lead to the perma- 
nent establishment of a great Indian steel 
industry and render the country to a sub- 
stantial extent independent of foreign sup- 
plies. In other directions there are grati- 
fying indications of an industrial advance, 
and where a good case can be made for pro- 
tection in order to enable a new industry 
to be created the Government of India is 
prepared through the agency of the Tariff 
Board to give its claims a full hearing. 


THE CoTTON EXCISE DUTY 


The fiction that the British have deliber- 
ately and consistently set themselves to de- 
stroy Indian industries in order to make 
room for their own products dies hard. 
There were differences of opinion even in 
England as to the wisdom of imposing a 
small excise duty on cotton goods produced 
in Indian mills as an offset to the import 
duties. The duty has now happily disap- 
peared, but its existence did not prevent 
Bombay cotton companies from paying, in 
the years following the war, dividends rang- 
ing up to 100 per cent. and over. 

It is gratifying to note that when the 
Indian mills were recently applying to the 
Government, through the Tariff Board, for 
an increase in the import duties on cotton 
goods the British cotton industry made no 
attempt to influence the decision. Again, 
when the Tata Company was seeking pro- 
tection against imported steel the leaders 
of the British steel industry willingly sup- 
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plied valuable information regarding the 
costs of production in Europe in order to 
facilitate the inquiry. 

If Great Britain had been determined to 
maintain a monopoly of the Indian market 
he would have insisted on differential im- 
port duties being levied in India _ which 
would have shut out the imports of her com- 
Instead of following that course 
no obstacles in the way of her 
trade rivals, so that the Indian consume 
has full opportunity of buying in the cheap- 
ket. The consequences of this pol- 

y are reflected in the returns of India’s 
ove: seas trade. For years past the propor- 
tion of England’s share of Indian imports 

been decreasing, while other manufac- 
iring countries, notably the United States, 
ve been steadily gaining ground. In the 
year 19183 India imported 64.1 per cent. of 
her requirements in the shape of oversea; 
merchandise from the United Kingdom; by 

1926-7 the proportion had declined to 47.8 
per cent. In the same period America’s 
share of the import trade rose from 2.6 per 
cent. to 7.9 per cent. 

The progress which is being made with 
the education of the Indian masses gives 
ground for hope for the future. This prob- 
lem is a difficult one, owing to the indiffer- 
ence of the average peasant to the value of 
book learning and the enormous field to be 
covered, involving the provision of great 
numbers of trained teachers and the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money. Still, 
much is being done to increase the number, 
of schools and to convince the people that 
the future of their children demands their 
attendance at these institutions. In Bengal 
alone there are now 57,000 educational in- 
stitutions of various kinds, and the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction in the Punjab re- 
cently expressed the hope that within the 
next five years 80 per cent. of the children 
of school-going age in that province would 
be receiving instruction. 

No review of the recent history of India 
is complete without a clear exposition of 
the causes of the rising in the Punjab in 
1918, an event which seemed to disprove 
the contention that British administration 
has been considerate and just. So much 
misapprehension still exists in regard to 
this matter that a brief recapitulation of 
the facts is essential. 

After the partition of Bengal, a measure 
which was decided upon in order to im- 
prove the administration of an unwieldy 
province, an agitation was set on foot for 
the boycott of British goods. Immature 
lads were drawn into the movement, which 


pet to! 














soon took a violent form. Indian traders 
were attacked and their property was de- 
stroyed; cruel acts of violence were com- 
mitted, and many an unhappy youth was 
drawn into criminal conspiracies, inspired 
by older men, who kept in the background. 
This was the origin of the anarchist move- 
ment, which led to the formation of armed 
bands, consisting of boys and young men, 
who terrorized the countryside, robbed resi- 
dents in remote villages and committed 
crimes of the most barbarous nature. In 
one particularly atrocious case, a small boy, 
who was supposed to have given informa- 
tion to the police, was dragged from his 
home at dead of night and barbarously done 
to death in the presence of his distracted 
mother. The poison spread to schools and 
colleges, and until the outbreak of the 
World War the activities of the police were 
seriously impeded by the terrorizing of wit- 
nesses, The record of crime during these 
years is a terrible one, and owing to the 
incitements of older miscreants a number 
of lads of respectable parentage ended their 
lives on the scaffold. It must be empha- 
sized here that both the youths who com- 
mitted the crimes and, with few exceptions, 
the victims of their barbarity were Indians, 
and it was for the protection of Indians 
that the Rowlatt acts were passed. 

During the war the Government was 
able by means of the Defense of India act, 
which armed them with special powers, to 
keep the revolutionaries throughout India 
in check. As the time approached for the 
termination of the act apprehension arose 
lest the orgy of crime be renewed. The 
Government of India accordingly ap- 
pointed a special committee, almost exclu- 
sively of a judicial character, to advise them 
as to the steps that might properly be taken 
to prevent so disastrous a development. 
This committee was presided over by a 
Judge of the English High Court, Sir Sid- 
ney Rowlatt, the other members being the 
Chief Justice of Bombay, an Indian High 
Court Judge from Madras, a non-official 
Indian lawyer of eminence and an experi- 
enced member of the Indian Civil Service. 
The investigation of this body disclosed a 
terrible state of affairs. The committee’s 
report, indeed, is one of the most impressive 
documents ever issued by a body prepon- 
deratingly judicial in character, and it 
caused surprise even to those familiar with 
public affairs in India. In Bengal alone 
311 outrages had been committed between 
the years 1906 and 1918, but though 1,038 
persons were accused of participation in 
these crimes only eighty-four were con- 
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victed. In a single year there were sixty- 
four outrages, including fourteen murders, 
eight of the victims being police officers. 

The Rowlatt committee’s recommenda- 
tions were unanimous. They were aimed 
solely at criminal conspiracies, and no 
peaceful and law-abiding man had any rea- 
son to fear the consequences of the enact- 
ment of measures embodying the proposals. 
Yet when the bills to give effect to the rec- 
ommendations were submitted to the Legis- 
lative Council they met with a reception 
that caused astonishment to every un- 
prejudiced onlooker. Declamatory speeches 
were delivered which had no bearing what- 
ever on the actual proposals, and terrible 
results to the people, which in no circum- 
stances could have followed the passing of 
the bills, were predicted. It was also de- 
clared that if the bills became law an agi- 
tation would be set on foot throughout the 
country. Mr. Gandhi came forward with a 
pledge, which was taken by many of his 
followers, and which concluded with the 
declaration that in the event of the bills 
being passed the persons subscribing to the 
pledge would refuse civilly to obey them 
and such other laws as a committee to be 
appointed thought fit, and would “faith- 
fully follow truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person or property.” 


THE “BLACK ACTS” 


The bills were duly passed and the agita- 
tion developed into unmitigated violence, 
culminating in ferocious murders of Europ- 
eans and Indians and the destruction of 
property. In the Punjab open rebellion was 
witnessed, and crimes of the foulest charac- 
ter were perpetrated in Amritsar and other 
districts. But it is false to say that these 
outbreaks were due to the provisions of the 
Rowlatt acts. The people of the Punjab 
would have been absolutely indifferent if 
the acts had been truthfully explained to 
them. A campaign of unmitigated mendac- 
ity was therefore set on foot to inflame 
the minds of the masses. The people were 
assured that under the “Black Acts” the 
Government would be able to seize their 
land and their crops, to levy heavy pecuni- 
ary penalties on marriage and funeral cere- 
monies and to impose intolerable taxation. 
Moreover, policemen who saw three Indians 
talking together would have the right to 
throw them into prison. It was the propa- 
gation of these mendacities that caused the 
bloodshed in the Punjab and elsewhere, and 
the guilt lies on the heads of the men re- 
sponsible for that shameless campaign. 

The political future of India is a riddle 
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that might well puzzle the wisest. The task 
of the Royal Commission which is to report 
on the constitutional position in that coun- 
try indeed presents difficulties which are 
most obvious to those who know India best. 
On the one hand, a small but active body 
of politicians are demanding radical con- 
cessions in the direction of democratic gov- 
ernment; on the other, leading men among 
the 70,000,000 Moslems of India have re- 
peatedly affirmed that they will never sub- 
mit to be dominated by a Hindu majority. 
Then, again, there are the 60,000,000 of the 
depressed classes, the despised “untouch- 
ables,” on behalf of whose well-being it is 
being urged that British rule is essential. 
In an interview at Simla recently, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajh, who represents these 
classes in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
expressed apprehension at the prospect of 
increased power passing into the hands of 
high-caste Hindus. The depressed classes, 
he said, viewed with fear and anxiety the 
decreasing power of the British element 
and the increasing power of a caste-bound 
oligarchy within the Administration, which, 
while insistently demanding justice for 


itself, is devoid of an innate sense of jus- 
tice. 
It seems highly improbable, notwithstand- 


ing the clamor raised by a number of poli- 
ticians in India, that the Royal Commission 
will be boycotted. Provision has been made 
by which the views of those who favor fur- 
ther constitutional advance will receive full 
consideration, although no Indian is actual- 
ly included on the commission itself. In- 


deed, the terms of the Government of India 
act, which embodied the present Constitu- 
tion, definitely laid down that the “time and 
manner of each advance can be determined 
only by Parliament, upon whom responsi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian peoples.” It was further de- 
clared that “the action of Parliament in 
such matters must be guided by the cooper- 
ation received from those on whom new op- 
portunities of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that con- 
fidence can be reposed in their sense of re- 
sponsibility.” 

It was natural, therefore, that the com- 
mission should consist of members of Par- 
liament, and obviously the Indian _politi- 
cians, whose sense of responsibility was to 
be a determining factor in Parliament’s de- 
cision, could not be invited to sit in judg- 
ment on their own deeds. 

Meantime India has her Legislatures, 
and in each province Indian Ministers are 
entrusted with the administration of im- 
portant departments. Three out of the 
seven members of the Government of India 
are, moreover, Indians, and there are three 
Indian members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council in London. The number of Indians 
in the public services, again, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and when the facts are duly con- 
sidered there is no ground for the assertion 
that the British have sought to monopolize 
India for themselves. On the other hand, 
as I have shown, the British connection has 
conferred great and enduring benefits upon 
the people of India. 





A Criticism of Lord Kitchener’s 
War Record 
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N the evening of June 5, 1916, the 
* British cruiser Hampshire, steaming 
northward toward Archangel, struck 
a mine off shore between Marwick Head 
and the Brough of Birsay, Scotland, and 
sank within fifteen minutes, bows down, 
carrying with it Herbert Horatio Kitchener, 
the first Field Marshal in British history 
to perish by the hand of the enemy. Jel- 
licoe adds laconically, “The body of Lord 
Kitchener was not recovered.” Slowly the 
long sweeps of the North Atlantic have 
washed out the shortcomings of Lord Kitch- 
ener and today he is one of the few figures 
associated with the World War who retain 
anything like a legendary reputation. 
When Kitchener joined the British Gov- 
ernment as Secretary of State for War in 
1914 he was the outstanding soldier of the 
Empire. With his name fields of long 
memory were associated—Khartum, Om- 
durman, Fashoda and Paardeberg. In the 
fever and turmoil of the early days of 
the war Britain looked to Kitchener for 
guidance. His grim face stared from walls 
and posters the land over and was more 
potent in attracting volunteers than the 
King’s name. The public had complete 
faith in Kitchener and, according to Colo- 
nel Repington, would have shelved the Cab- 
inet rather than lose the Field Marshal. 
He seemed shaped by nature in heroic and 
legend-bearing proportions. He was suit- 
ably tall, over six feet, possessed of a 
sphinx-like face, which was somewhat hid- 
den under heavy brows and _ generous 
mustache. At his desk at the War Office, 
bespectacled and grim, armed with an inevi- 
table blue pencil, he seemed wise and for- 
midable. In a service cap and the regalia 
of a senior Field Marshal he seemed to 
tower giant-like above his fellows. In 
time of trouble he was rock; his strength 
seemed superhuman; his intuition remark- 
ably clear and correct. In the terrible days 
of August, 1914, when it seemed for a 
time that the German invasion of France 
was irresistible and Sir John French cre- 
ated a panic by asking that Le Havre be 
fortified, Winston Churchill sets down a 


remarkable portrait of the great man. He 
writes: 

At 7 o’clock the next morning I was sit- 
ting up in bed in the Admiralty House when 
the door of my bedroom opened and Lord 
Kitchener appeared. These were the days 
before he had taken to uniform and my rec- 
ollection is that he had a bowler hat on his 
head which he took off with a hand which 
also held a slip of paper. He paused in 
the doorway and I knew in a flash and 
before he ever spoke that the event had 
gone wrong. Though his manner was quite 
calm, his face was different. I had the 
subconscious feeling that it was distorted 
and discoloured as if it had been punched 
with a fist. His eyes rolled more than ever. 
His voice, too, was hoarse. He looked 
gigantic. ‘‘Bad news,’’ he said heavily and 
laid the slip of paper on my bed. I read 
the telegram. It was from Sir John French. 
= * * I forget much of what passed be- 
tween us. But the apparition of Kitchener 
Agonistes in my doorway will dwell with 
me as long as I live. It was like seeing 
old John Bull on the rack. (W. S. Chur- 
ct The World Crisis, Vol. I, pages 289- 


Kitchener’s other characteristics lent 
themselves well to the public misconcep- 
tion of the man. He was a bachelor whose 
baffled domesticity took on the form of 
strange fancies about his estate at Broome 
Park. He copied other people’s furniture; 
he even copied their door knobs. A tele- 
phone call could enrage him and he hated 
to open a letter or carry keys. He loved 
flowers and was widely though errone- 
ously held to have been silent and taciturn 
like the old Dutch Governors of New Am- 
sterdam. His reputation for reserve may 
have grown out of his tendency to work 
alone, to centralize affairs in his own hands 
and to assume the function of subordi- 
nates. During his campaign in the Sudan 
Kitchener used to walk away from camp 
without as much as an aide-de-camp know- 
ing his whereabouts. Had misfortune be- 
fallen him on one of these lonely prowls, 
his suecessor would have been in ignorance 
regarding his plans for the campaign. Back 
in the Transvaal Kitchener sent Sir Ian 
Hamilton out to round up De La Rey with- 
out instructions save the ejaculation “git.” 
On March 12, 1915, Kitchener suddenly 
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informed Sir Ian that he was to command 
an expedition to help out the fleet at the 
Dardanelles. This was the first notice 
Hamilton had of his chief’s intentions, 
though he had seen him every day for six 
months. That was Kitchener’s way. Per- 
sonal ambition, aside from a _ legitimate 
desire to be Viceroy in India, he had none. 
He once declared that he “would sooner 
sweep a crossing than go to the War 
Office.” His whole professional reputa- 
tion had been acquired in the East and 
at sixty-four he took over the War Office 
about which he knew next to nothing. 
There is this feature about nearly all 
Kitchener’s accomplishments —he invari- 
ably made his mark by improving upon an 
intolerably chaotic or unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. Yet his own methods of work were 
at best essentially chaotic and individual. 
An old comrade who knew him intimately 
declared that Kitchener “hated organiza- 
tion with all his primitive heart and soul 
because it cramped his style.” He first 
attracted attention by his accurate and 
economical surveys of Palestine, Cyprus 
and Sinai. The failure of Gladstone’s pol- 


icies in the Sudan were retrieved by Kitch- 
ener at Omdurman, a victory which atoned 


somewhat for the loss of Gordon and the 
bitterness of Khartum. The thankless busi- 
ness of winding up the Boer War was 
dumped upon Kitchener’s ample shoulders 
and with it the task of restoring the dam- 
aged prestige of Britain’s army. These 
tasks he accomplished after a fashion and 
a generous public admitted that De Wet 
and De La Rey might have embarrassed 
Napoleon had faced them on the veldt 
and that defeats such as Colenso, Magers- 
fontein, Spion Kop and Tweebosch were 
difficult indeed to efface. Soon after his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief in 
India he submitted a scheme for the reor- 
ganization and redistribution of the army 
in India. That was his way of working. 
When he entered the War Office in 1914 
he naturally expected to find chaos upon 
which to build. Characteristically the first 
pen which he picked up failed to write and 
he grumbled, “Dear me, what a War Office! 
Not a scrap of an army and not a pen that 
will write.” 


AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK 


Lord Haldane’s well defined scheme of 
County Associations for raising and equip- 
ping troops, which might have been ex- 
panded indefinitely, was toppled over with 
one brush of the hand, and Kitchener set 
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out to do the impossible, to improvise armies 
in war time. The dust and clamor which 
attended this destructive operation were 
taken as evidence of enormous progress, 
and the newspapers stupidly set forth that 
“at the War Office Kitchener is standing 
no nonsense.” The fact that he seemed 
absolutely indispensable early in the war led 
Kitchener to assume more and more func- 
tions until he staggered around under a 
burden which no five men could adequately 
carry. Under this terrific strain his intui- 
tion for a time shone brilliantly clear and 
then dimmed. At the outset of the war he 
made two remarkable forecasts; that Ger- 
many would invade France by v.ay of Bel- 
gium and that Great Britain would face 
a long, bitter war. 

In order to understand the effect of 
Kitchener’s appearance at the War Office 
reference must be made to the Curragh 
incident, which arose in March, 1914, when 
it was proposed to use troops in coercing 
Uister. There was at that time a clean 
sweep of responsible heads, and Prime Min- 
ister Asquith appointed Sir Charles Doug- 
las to be Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. Now, Douglas was an Adjutant 
General, a trainer and organizer of forces, 
and as Chief of Staff he was utterly lost. 
About the same time Sir William Robert- 
son, the best second-string staff officer 
available, was sent to the forces in France 
as Quartermaster General, an executive 
whose function is to move, house and feed 
an army. One can imagine the impact 
when into this headless house rushed the 
gigantic Kitchener. 

The advent of Kitchener to the War 
Office, torn as it was as a result of the 
Irish dispute, had three distinct results. 
According to an “insider” of thirty years 
tanding they were: 

(1) The unhappiness, illness and death of 
Sir Charles Douglas, who for the first time 
failed to give satisfaction to himself or 
his chief; * * * (2) the handicapping 
of Lord Kitchener in a way which can only 
be paralleled in imagery by the idea of 
hamstringing an elephant; (3) the aston- 
ishing and complete disappearance of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who 
ought, according to plan and book, to have 
been the biggest man in Britain. Not once 
but many times I have heard a question 
asked and seen Douglas fumbling with his 
papers whilst the impatient Secretary of 
State rang the bell for Callwell; not once 
only but several times I have heard an 
absolute outsider being consulted whilst the 
Chief of the Great General Staff sat silent; 
time and again Charles Douglas deeply mor- 


tified; time and again the whole British 
military machine plunging wildly forward 
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in the dark. (Sir Ian Hamilton: The Soul 
and Body of an Army, pages 46-47.) 


In these circumstances Kitchener became 
his “own Chief of Staff.” Thus the sys- 
tem built up slowly and with care around 
the ideas of Wellington and Murray, by 
Esher, Seeley, Haldane and others went to 
pieces at once and the General Staff did 
not function adequately until after the 
Dardanelles failure. 

Early in the war Kitchener’s peculiari- 
ties and eccentricities began to occasion 
friction between the War Office and the 
field commander. There are probably many 
reasons for this, chief of them being Kitch- 
ener’s unfamiliarity with European condi- 
tions. His experience had been gained in 
the East and he had no adequate knowledge 
of European armies, politics or even Eng- 
lish geography. As late as December, 1914, 
he urged it upon Sir Archibald Murray that 
British troops ought to be able to take posi- 
tions without artillery to support them. 
(Colonel Repington: The First World War, 
Vol. I, pages 34-35). Sir John French’s 
conduct soon bothered Kitchener, whose 
instructions were under the circumstances 
difficult to follow. Sir John was to sup- 


port the French flank and yet was not to 
endanger his small force by clinging to 


exposed positions. (Sir John French: 1914, 
pages 14-15). When Lanrezac’s failure to 
cooperate made his situation hazardous Sir 
John French withdrew, but he proposed to 
withdraw too far to suit Kitchener. In 
the height of the crisis, on Sept. 1, 1914, 
he rushed over to Paris, called Sir John 
away from his troops, paraded, intention- 
ally or not, a senior Field Marshal’s uni- 
form, talked plans and reviews, until Sir 
John (if you can believe him) and Sir 
Francis Bertie told him where to stop. Had 
any one interfered with Kitchener’s South 
African command in that fashion he would 
have raged to high heaven. No man on 
this earth was more jealous of his own 
right than Kitchener. At Gallipoli Sir Ian 
Hamilton dared not write to Churchill, the 
only man in England who seemed to be 
able to get anything done, because Kitch- 
ener was known to be as “jealous as a 
tiger.” Interference and the assumption 
of duties of subordinates was a familiar 
trait with Kitchener. To multiply exam- 
ples of this tendency would not advance 
the present theme, but they were frequent; 
and in the Sudan, South Africa and India 
they made a reputation for Kitchener which 
he could never live down. 

This tendency of Kitchener to assume 
the functions of others early worked woe for 


LORD KITCHENER 


Great Britain and the Allies. The work 
of the General Staff he had largely cen- 
tralized in his own hands. (Sir George 
Arthur: The Life of Lord Kitchener, Vol. 
III, page 6.) Yet he was not familiar 
enough with the military and political situ- 
ation to give proper direction to affairs. 
It is reasonable to suppose that by this 
time he was considerably embarrassed by 
the enormous demands of his multitudinous 
tasks, and not having in England proper 
strategic advice he very naturally would 
follow the lead of the French General Staff. 
The French at least had plans, even if they 
were local and unsound. They wanted the 
Germans out of France. This they gener- 
ally interpreted as synonymous with the 
end of war and victory. The attitude of 
the French General Staff in the absence 
of any acceptable British proposals com- 
mitted the Allies to a series of sterile 
offensives on the Western front. 


UNSOUND STRATEGY 


Yet conditions on the Western front 
made the French plan strategically unsound 
and extremely hazardous. Long lines of 
trenches swathed in lanes of barbed wire 
which reached from the sea to Switzerland 
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put an end to movement and killed sur- 
prise. Armies could not move against lines 
of entrenchments and the barbed wire which 
had to be broken by artillery fire put an 
end to surprise. Any attack made on the 
Western front had to be a frontal attack 
and this plan of warfare had long been 
discarded on account of the destructive 
nature of modern weapons. Yet the 
French High Command, starved for strate- 
gic insight, imbued with an intoxicating 
offensive spirit, was willing to commit the 
ardent soldiery of the Allies to this brutal 
and sanguinary resort. Deep German 
defense lines turned back these attacks 
with heavy losses, and more and more num- 
bers were thrust into the shambles without 
result. Winston Churchill has shown in- 
contestably that during the British offen- 
sives up to Paschendale and Cambrai in 
1917 nearly four British officers fell to 
one German and nearly two rank and file 
for one German. (W. S. Churchill: The 
World Crisis, 1916-1918, Vol. I, pages 38-39.) 

From a British point of view the West- 
ern front program was doubly unsound, 
first because it was futile and costly, and 
second because it made no adequate use of 
Britain’s overwhelming sea power. Admiral 
Lord Fisher went through the war thun- 
dering out the fact that Great Britain was 
an island and that sea power had always 
been her salvation. He could scarcely 
obtain a hearing. Mahan, the American, 
pointed out that it was the “storm-driven 
ships of Nelson that stood between Napo- 
leon and world dominion.” Yet during the 
World War the terrific weight of British 
sea power was dedicated to the business of 
evading submarines in Scapa Flow. The 
coastal cities of the enemy were much safer 
than Lowestoft, Scarborough, Hartlepool 
and Yarmouth, and the strategic advan- 
tages attached to the command of the sea 
were not enjoyed by Great Britain. The 
great threat of a land and water attack 
which might have been directed at any ex- 
posed flank of the enemy found itself util- 
ized in seizing German colonies. 

As the futility of the frontal attack upon 
prepared German positions on the Western 
front became apparent, attention was 
directed to the exposed and vulnerable 
flanks of the enemy coalition. Austria 
and Turkey were the weakest links in the 
chain. So far as man-power was con- 


cerned, Russia was the greatest potential 
enemy of the Central Powers, and yet her 
condition was serious for want of equip- 
ment; 


and Lloyd George pointed out her 
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impending collapse. Kitchener’s intuition, 
which had served his country so well in 
her first need, saw at once the strategic 
value of an attack upon the Dardanelles, 
which might relieve Russia and open an 
avenue of attack against the tottering and 
heterogeneous Empire of the Habsburgs. 
Slowly the endless man-power of Russia 
might be equipped and organized, while 
Russian grain and oil flowed out to the 
relief of the Allies. A decisive stroke in 
this area would have enflamed the Balkans 
and would have encouraged Greece and 
Bulgaria to attack their ancient enemy, the 
Turk. The idea of an amphibious opera- 
tion against the Straits of the Dardanelles 
was strategically sound. Yet it was Kitch- 
ener’s unhappy fate to direct without ade- 
quate support from staff experts so com- 
plicated an operation and at the same time 
be torn between calls from France and the 
Dardanelles for troops and supplies which 
were needed in both theatres. Had he 
shown courage enough to present the 
French General Staff and the Western 
front enthusiasts at St. Omer with a plain 
statement that, in view of the Dardanelles 
operations, no offensive could ke under- 
taken in the West, he would have marched 
to victory by way of Constantinople. As 
it was, offensives were taking place on the 
Western front at the same time as the 
Dardanelles effort. The shows nearest 
home received most of the support; they 
failed; they were bound to; and the stra- 
tegically sound operations at the Darda- 
nelles were allowed to die of slow starva- 
tion. 


THE DARDANELLES BLUNDER 


The Dardanelles expedition can properly 
be looked upon as the crisis in Kitchener’s 
life. It was his operation, and no amount 
of muddled thinking can in justice place 
the blame for the disaster on Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Kitchener 
had lived long enough in the East to know 
the value of Constantinople and the Straits. 
He also knew, what every German worth 
talking about knew, that the war was won 
for the Allies the moment that the Fleet, 
supported by an army, swept into the Mar- 
mora. After giving Hamilton his instruc- 
tions Kitchener bade him godspeed, saying, 
with correct intuition, that at the success- 
ful conclusion of operations Hamilton 
would have won not a battle but a war. 
(Sir Ian Hamilton: Gallipoli Diary, Vol. 
I, page 16.) 

The fact that the naval plan was the 
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first in the field has led many to place the 
blame for the failure at the Dardanelles 
at the door of the Admiralty. Yet it was 
Kitchener’s promise of aid to the Russian 
Grand Duke whose forces were being 
pressed by the Turks in the Caucasus that 
led to the venture. In his own words (in 
his letter to Winston Churchill, Jan. 2, 
1915), there was only one place where an 
attack against Turkey would offer relief 
to the Russians and that place was the 
Dardanelles. The Admiralty placed the 
plan in the realm of action by proposing 
a naval attack on the Straits, but no one 
with military or naval experience could 
assume that Admiral Carden’s plan could 
result in a decisive victory without the aid 
of military forces. A purely naval attack 
on the Dardanelles would have been a fool’s 
errand. As experience proved in the case 
of Duckworth’s fleet, which passed the 
Straits in 1807 and was badly handled on 
the way back, no f!cet of vessels could be 
sustained in the Marmora while the Turks 
heid Bulair and the Peninsula. Admiral 


Geoffrey Phipps Hornby who took a fleet 
through the Straits in 1878, called atten- 
tion to this fact by writing: “Even if my 
battleships can force the Dardanelles, they 


should not be asked to do so; for until a 
British army holds the lines of Bulair the 
Sea of Marmora is a death trap.” Lord 
Fisher, who had been with Hornby in 1878, 
wrote to Churchill on Feb. 16, 1915, that 
“somebody will land on Gallipoli sometime 
or other.” Kitchener’s responsibility comes 
from the fact that the General Staff was 
never called upon to pass its expert opin- 
ion on the naval plan, which manifestly 
called for military as well as naval force. 
(Sir C. E. Callwell: The Dardanelles, page 
330.) 

Once committed to the program of mili- 
tary operations in conjunction with the 
Fleet, Kitchener’s individuality soon mani- 
fested itself. Not only did he, working on 
the basis of the Greek General Staff plans, 
count on half their number of effectives, 
but he also flene together a staff com- 
posed of men with whom Hamilton had 
never worked, sent him off without an 
Adjutant General and a Medical Officer, 
ignorant of the terrain, the forces of the 
enemy and the locations of bases, and char- 
tered him with some of the strangest in- 
structions in the history of modern war- 
fare. When Braithwaite timidly suggested 
the need of proper airplane formations for 
the observation of unknown terrain, Kitch- 
ener turned on him “with flashing spec- 
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tacles and thundered, ‘Not one.’” That 
was Kitchener’s way, and, as Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton pointed out, if one did not like the 
work one should not accept such commis- 
sions, 

As Sirdar in the Sudan Kitchener had 
held a commission in the Turkish army 
and had spoken of the Turkish soldier as 
“always ready to fight and never conquered 
except by overpowering numbers,” but in 
spite of this high estimate of the fighting 
power of the enemy, and in spite of the 
fact that no adequate answer had been 
given to the presssing problems of water 
supply, transport, artillery or reserves, he 
lost his prudence to the extent of declaring 
that if “one submarine pops up opposite 
the town of Gallipoli and waves the Union 
Jack three times the whole Turkish garri- 
son on the Peninsula will take to its heels 
and make a beeline for Bulair.” 


KITCHENER’S MONOPOLY OF POWER 


Kitchener’s unfortunate tendency to cen- 
tralize authority in his own hands and play 
off one commander against another added: 
confusion to the Dardanelles venture. He 
had sent out Hamilton, one of Great Brit- 
ain’s most brilliant and experienced com- 
manders, to strangle the Turk. At the same 
time Egypt, packed with troops short of 
water, was under Sir John Maxwell, with 
Cairo twice as safe as London. On paper 
Egypt’s forces were Hamilton’s for the 
asking, but his request for units was 
refused. Not only did Kitchener hold back 
the Twenty-ninth Division three weeks in 
England, but the customary 10 per cent. 
reserve for casualties was not provided for 
the units on the Peninsula. 

In the tortuous and difficult ground on 
the Peninsula the smile of victory often 
went to the side which could expend the 
most generous amount of high explosive. 
Here Hamilton’s inexperienced troops were 
especially handicapped. Brigadier General 
Hugh Simpson Baikie (Commander of Artil- 
lery at Cape Helles) makes this illuminat- 
ing survey of the provisions made by the 
War Office for supporting the troops on 
the Peninsula with artillery and supplies: 

The whole story of artillery at Cape Helles 
may be summed up in the following sen- 
tences: Insufficiency of guns of every na- 
ture; insufficiency of ammunition of every 
nature, especially H. E.; insufficient pro- 
vision made by the Home Authorities for 
spare guns, &c. * * * 

* * * in short, total lack of organization 
at home to provide even the most rudimen- 


tary and indispensable artillery requisites 
for daily consumption; not to speak cf 
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downright carelessness which resulted in 
wrong shells being sent to wrong guns and 
new types of fuses being sent without fuse 
keys and new types of howitzer shells with- 
out range tables. * * * 

Whereas at Helles I had under my com- 
mand no more than 88 to 95 guns and how- 
itzers of all natures, with scarcely any 
ammunition or aeroplanes to support four 
British divisions, in Palestine at Gaza I 
had at least 230 guns and howitzers, with 
an abundance of ammunition and a suffi- 
ciency of aeroplanes to support the attack 
of one and a half divisions. (Quoted in 
Gallipoli Diary, Appendix I, page 279 et seq.) 


When Kitchener was sent into the field 
in South Africa with scant artillery equip- 
ment he wrote a friend, “My God! I can 
scarcely credit their taking the fearful 
responsibility of sending us into the field 
practically unarmed with artillery,” but 
he saw nothing wrong in sending Hamilton 
old five-inch howitzers which had seen ser- 
vice at Omdurman in 1898 and which were 
found to be so inaccurate as to endanger 
the Turkish and British lines alike. 

When, through Kitchener’s obvious mal- 
adroitness, the Dardanelles venture resulted 
in ghastly failure, sentiment in official 
circles raged against him. The Cabinet 


bundled him off to give final word on the 
proposed evacuation. 


Telegrams were sent 
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urging him to go on indefinite trips to 
Egypt and elsewhere with the hope of keep- 
ing him away from England. However, 
with awkward suddenness Kitchener reap- 
peared in London and the bells of joy which 
were rung at his departure were hushed 
with unmistakable signs of confusion. 

The failure of the Dardanelles effort 
sharply marks Kitchener’s decline. Under 
the strain of the evacuation his powers 
appreciably diminished. The Cabinet had 
decided to put an end to his management 
of the imperial war machine. He made a 
suggestion for an attack on Alexandretta 
which the Cabinet killed without regard for 
his feelings. He was set to writing papers 
on propcsed campaigns, which Colonel Rep- 
ington declares read like the work of a dis- 
gruntled schoolgirl. (The First World War, 
Vol. I, page 938.) An Order in Council 
clothed Sir William Robertson in the right- 
ful powers of a true Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. For a time it seemed as 
if the giant of Omdurman and Paardeberg 
would moulder shorn of his power, but 
came the fatal mission to Russia and the 
“sudden rush of the night, the deep waters 
of the North were destined to preserve him 
and his renown from the shallows.” 





Thomas Hardy 


and His Times 


By JOHN COWPER POWYS 


ENGLISH NOVELIST, LITERARY CRITIC AND LECTURER 


NLIKE Balzac, who according to 
Henry James was essentially a his- 


torian, Thomas Hardy, although pos- 
sessed of considerable antiquarian curiosity, 
concentrated his whole nature upon that 
quarter of England which he was the first 
of moderns to name Wessex. His reactions 
to the contemporary history of his country 
were of that deeper, slower, more instinctive 
kind that belong to a rural as distinguished 
from a metropolitan life. The “alarums and 
excursions” of great public events did reach 
him, but they reached him through the me- 
dium of the diurnal rains and fogs and 
frosts, the leisurely noons and the slow 
twilights, of one particular spot upon the 
earth’s surface. 

Thomas Hardy was born on June 2, 1840, 
in a thatched cottage, which has remained 
to this day practically unchanged on the 
edge of Egdon Heath, in the small hamlet 
of Upper Bockhampton, a mile or so from 
the old Roman town of Dorchester, the cap- 
ital of the county of Dorset. After a solid 
local education, at least as classical as the 
one Shakespeare had in his boyhood, Hardy 
attended lectures in King’s College, London, 
and was speedily articled, as a practising 
pupil in architecture, to John Hicks, who 
was especially interested in ecclesiastical 
buildings. With Mr. Hicks he remained 
from 1856 to 1861 and then, for the four 
most malleable years of his life, from 22 to 
27, he worked in the architectural offices 
of Sir A. Blomfield, a gentleman for whose 
talent and character he always expressed 
the utmost respect. The important rdle 
played by architecture in Hardy’s aesthetic 
development received an external stimulus 
in 1863, when he became a prize man of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. It 
was at this period of his life, exiled from 
Wessex, that he began writing poetry, the 
art which, as we all now know, he regarded 
as a good deal superior to the art of the 
novel, 

His first pubiished story was Desperate 
Remedies, which he wrote, under Meredith’s 
not very wise advice, with meticulous care 
for the plot interest. There is much to be 
said, for and against, the almost fantastic 
emphasis upon plot which he subsequently 
developed and it is probable that Meredith’s 
hurried words, as a publisher’s reader, only 


accentuated what may well be regarded as 
an architectural bias in his handling of the 
art of fiction. 

When it comes, however, to the obscure 
question of the effect of contemporary his- 
tory upon Hardy’s reserved, indrawn, local- 
ity-obsessed nature, it must be remembered 
that these detached ironic-tragic works were 
composed in one of the most momentous 
epochs that England ever passed through. 
It is strange to recall that the months that 
preceded the publication of his first novel 
were those months of extreme tension be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
over the matter of the part played in the 
war between North and South by the Con- 
federate ship Alabama, allowed to sail from 
a British por*. One can imagine the ex- 
cited chatter that flowed with the brown 
ale in many a Dorchester tavern while 
Desperate Remedies was being revised by its 
author. But what cared the rooks in the 
Yelham woods, what cared the starlings in 
Fordington Great Field, or the carters of 
the Mayor of Casterbridge as their lumber- 
ing - agons creaked along those lanes leav- 
ing scented wisps of hay in the high hedges 
even though, in an angry Senate at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Sumner, head of the Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, thundered furiously 
at Mr. Gladstone’s Government? 

The final touches to Hardy’s next volume, 
Under the Greenwood Tree, the book in 
which he first showed that he had really 
found his method, a method evocative of as 
mellow, as ripe a flavor as the pippins in 
any West Country orchard, must have been 
given when in the country across the chan- 
nel the end of the Franco-Prussian war 
resulted in the Third Republic. It was then 
that in the House of Commons Sir Charles 
Dilke and other truculent republicans— 
while the Prince of Wales lay sick almost 
to death—were proposing a reduction of the 
royal salary. No English novelist has 
caught as Hardy has done the quaint savour 
full of its own homely rusticated romance, 
of our peculiar English attitude to the 
House of Hanover, and one may be sure 
that these rhetorical republican gestures 
won scant sympathy from that compact kes- 
trelhawk head bent now over the pages of a 
sly realism antedating many a famous con- 
tinental cult! 
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But in 1874 appeared a far greater book 
than this, none other than Far From the 
Madding Crowd, and it is not perhaps “con- 
sidering too curiously” to imagine the relief 
with which quiet people all over the land 
turned to Shepherd Oak’s whimsical court- 
ship of his proud Bathsheba to escape the 
grandiose fluctuations of Disraeli’s Arabian 
Nights diplomacy. Thomas Hardy, for all 
his Dorset respect for George III’s grand- 
daughter, was never an imperialist. The 
England he loved and represented was the 
Chaucerian, the Shakespearean England, 
the England of the insular, white-cliffed, 
indigenous tradition, of barton, garth and 
turnpike, of Candlemas twilights and Lam- 
mas dawns, of Pack-Monday Fairs and Guy 
Fawkes bonfires! 

Meditating upon Hardy’s philosophical de- 
tachment in the midst of an England so 
stirred up by militarists and politicians, one 
wonders what sad, sardonic thoughts flitted 
through that skull, now turned to ashes in 
its solemn “Hydrotaphia” at Chaucer’s feet 
in the Confessor’s Abbey, when al] the Jin- 
goes of the land were welcoming Lord Bea- 
consfield home from Berlin, triumphant pro- 
tector of the Turk; home to his hypnotized 
“county families” and his Orient-obsessed 
sovereign? But he has himself answered 
this question. For in 1878 appeared The 
Return of the Native with its background 
of Egdon Heath, of a Wessex seen, one 
might almost say, sub specie aeternitatis, 
and its foreground of the simple grandeur 
of the vexed heart of man, as Shakespeare 
had limned it in King Lear! 

As one turns over the faded pages of 
Punch, with thos- queer pictures of bygone 
fashions and excitements, one cannot resist 
thinking how true are Goethe’s words that 
a great man is linked to his passing age 
rather by his weakness than by his strength. 
Little enough of such “weakness” was in 
Thomas Hardy; and one cannot help feel- 
ing, in comparison with other writers of his 
time, how his books hit us now with so un- 
dated, so unmoded a weight, over the heads 
of that fantastic, bustling, self-satisfied 
generation, whose images those “sere and 
yellow leaves” call up from the past. 

In a significant reaction from the tricky 
banalities of imperial policy in 1879, from 
Sir Bartle Frere’s ridiculous little war, for 
example, against Cetewayo, King of Zulu- 
land, Hardy’s imagination turns in his 
Trumpet Major to the heroic age of Nelson 
and Bonaparte. Nelson meant as much to 
Hardy as he meant to Conrad; and this was 
because Nelson’s character had that undy- 
ing English element in it, that element that 
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THOMAS HARDY 


might be called the “Platonic Idea” of the 
actual soil of England, a secret essence, ris- 
ing up from those deep plough-lands, whim- 
sical and yet tragic, reckless and yet tender, 
of which there was, one fears, little enough 
in the transitory activities of a Sir Bartle 
Frere or a Sir Garnet Wolseley! 


A GREAT NOVEL 


With the opening of the nineties, notori- 
ous as the apogee of Oscar Wilde, Aubrey 
Beardsley and The Yellow Book, in the two 
years separating the death of Browning 
from the death of Tennyson, Hardy was 
occupied with the final revision of Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles. This famous work had 
already appeared in an expurgated shape— 
the confession scene, for example, entirely 
omitted—in The Illustrated London News; 
but with its appearance in book form it 
lifted him to a literary niche equal to that 
of the greatest men of letters then living 
in any country. The scenes in Talbothay’s 
Dairy, fragrant with the breath of cattle, 
brimming with the saps and juices of rain- 
soaked vegetation; the scene on Salisbury 
Plain, tragic, taciturn, monumental, the 
scene where Angel and Liza-Lu mount the 
hill above Winchester with their heads 





THOMAS HARDY 


bowed; to surpass these things one would 
have to leave prose altogether and turn to 
the noblest poetry. 

With both Tennyson and Browning dead— 
those great pious interpreters who stood 
between agnosticism and the faith of our 
fathers—the sombre pessimism implicit in 
Darwin’s teaching began to prevail. Skin 
by skin the intellectual minority stripped 
itself of the old Victorian panaceas, of the 
old sentiment, of the old aplomb! 

At the very moment when President 
Cleveland hurled his challenge to Lord Salis- 
bury over the affair of Venezuela; at the 
very moment when President Kruger defied 
the new imperialism of Cecil Rhodes, Hardy 
flung down in Jude the Obscure, published 
in 1895, an intense, vibrant arraignment of 
the whole system, moral, social, theological, 
of the conventions of his time. The Puck- 
ish whimsicality, the mellow, metheglin- 
sweet humor of his earlier novels congeal 
and precipitate themselves in Jude the Ob- 
secure into a veritable stalactite of pity, a 
piercing frozen cry, like human tears turned 
into some appalling pendant of anguish; so 
that the book becomes perhaps the saddest 
book ever written by mortal pen. 

Seven years after this, when The Well- 
Beloved, a work more bizarre than any he 
had written, had completed the cycle of his 
novels, the death of Emma Lavinia, Hardy’s 
first wife, left him a solitary figure in that 
house on the Stafford road, facing the south 
wind and the Ridgeway tumuli. But in 1914 
at the outbreak of the war he married his 
second wife, Florence Emily, the gentle and 
intellectual lady who comforted his troubled 
spirit and kept him alive for his lovers and 
disciples till within three short Summers of 
his ninetieth year. 


HARDY AS A POET 


Three wars during his long lifetime made 
their indelible marks upon Hardy’s mind. 
The first of these only reached him in ru- 
mors from the past; but no writer has dealt 
with the supernatural awe, excited by the 
name of Bonaparte, as mystically and inti- 
mately as he has done, both in The Dynasts 
and elsewhere. The manner in which he 
reacted to all three wars, whereby the power 
of England was imperiled, was neither im- 
perialistic nor pacifistic. It was concen- 
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trated and individual rather than gregari- 
ous. This can be proved by a comparison 
between three separate noems; the first en- 
titled The Alarm, which has to do with the 
French war; the second entitled The Souls 
of the Slain, which has to do with the South 
African war; and the third, Men Who 
March Away, inspired by the World War. 
In all these we find the chief stress laid 
upon the particular emotion binding the sol- 
dier to the woman or the women he has 
left behind. 

There is something singularly harmonious 
and satisfactory to the mind in Hardy’s 
career—so few external events of the 
usual biographical banality, such deep, un- 
thwarted, unfrustrated reticence! Here, as 
with Shakespeare, his life is in his work. 
From the year 1865 to the year 1928 he 
was expressing those innumerable tragic- 
humorous reactions to the human predica- 
ment which make up the substance of this 
strange eventful poetry in which far more 
than in his more popular novels his genius 
is revealed. 

As one compares the piety of earlier Vic- 
torian writers with Hardy’s Promethean 
challenge to the opposeless will, the change 
of tone serves us as a memorable striking 
of the dark clock of Time. If the skeptical 
doubts of the “impercipients” among us 
fall upon sadder, graver, more tolerant ears, 
as they reach us today, than they carried 
when The Illustrated London News could 
not bring itself to publish Tess in its en- 
tirety, the difference is due no less to him 
than to the great scientific writers. Like 
some lonely woodpecker’s beak repeating its 
blows upon the bark of a sapless tree his 
unconquerable hostility to the illiberal beats 
upon the most indurated and knotted heads. 

The Wessex novcls form a kind of classic 
viaduct from the ponderous forums of the 
Victorian age to the hurly-burly of the 
modern market place. But the final over- 
tone of Hardy’s attitude to life hovers above 
all these changing fashions. The soil to 
which he remained faithful all his days, and 
in which his heart has now been laid. re- 
warded hi~ for his stubborn fidelity. By a 
passionate love of the Particular he at- 
tained the Universal. By an intense scru- 
tiny of the hedgehog upon his lawn he ap. 
proached the secrets of the Zodiac! 
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Soviet Russia's Campaign Against 
hteracy 


By N. 


LENIN’S WIDOW AND AN OFFICER OF 


FE are more accustomed to talk about 
WV our failures than about our suc- 

cesses. But in view of the recent 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
Soviet Government it is desirable to review 
what we have actually attained, to throw 
light on the road we have traversed, so that 
we may advance with surer foot upon the 
road before us. 

We have begun to forget the “good” old 
days when landed proprietors and capital- 
ists prevailed, when the Czaristic régime did 
everything possible to keep the Russian peo- 
ple in darkness. We forget what the public 
schools were like in the pre-revolutionary 
period. The country was half illiterate. The 
public school was under the close surveil- 
lance of priest, rich peasant and village po- 
liceman; the teacher was under open sus- 
picion. There were lessons on the gospel, 
prayers, ikons. All books of instruction 
were filled with religious superstition. 


Arithmetics bristled with such problems as 


this: “Saint Seraphim Sarovsky died at 
such and such a date and his bones were 
discovered on such and such a date; how 
much time elapsed from the day of his death 
to the moment when his bones were discov- 
ered?” In the readers at every step there 
were discussions about God’s angels, about 
ecclesiastical holidays, about God’s omnipo- 
tence, and so forth. All the histories were 
written in a devout spirit, impregnated with 
Chauvinism, It was forbidden to speak in 
the schools of the social environment. Nat- 
ural science was * *der suspicion. 

Half of the population consisted, as is 
known, of inorodtsy, that is, non-Russian 
peoples, often quite ignorant of the Russian 
language. The Czar’s Government aimed at 
the “Russification” of these ethnical ele- 
ments. A number of these peoples (in the 
East) were not literate even in their own 
language. No literature or newspapers were 
published in their respective languages. 
Even to think of a school being conducted 
in the mother tongue was considered a 
crime. 

After completing the people’s school there 
was no way of entering the intermediate 
school. Delyanov [Education Minister un- 
der Alexander III] declared that the inter- 
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mediate school was no place for the children 
of cooks. The intermediate school mainly 
prepared and trained officials subservient 
to to the existing order. The prevailing 
type was represented by the classical “gim- 
nasiya,’ Which prepared for the Uni- 
versity; Latin and Greek were the main 
subjects studied. Constant study of the 
classical tongues, combined with the history 
of the Czars and other subjects equally as 
dead, cut the students off from real life and 
early transformed them into bureaucrats. 
The high schools where no languages were 
taught, were somewhat better, but they also 
gave only abstract instruction. Nobles and 
the rich had their children educated in in- 
stitutes for high born girls or in private 
gimnasti, in military schools, in the law 
school, in the lycee. The people hated these 
intermediate schools for the upper classes, 
which were of two types, one for men and 
the other for women. 

As for educational work for adults, the 
Minister of Public Instruction did not con- 
cern himself actively with this, merely tak- 
ing on himself the duty of supervision. Sun- 
day schools were forbidden; they were 
closed on the ground that they taught 
adult workmen fractions, in addition to the 
usual four rules of arithmetic. The Gov- 
ernment prosecuted the teachers of these 
Sunday schools, threatened “committees of 
literacy,” forbade the inclusion in public 
libraries of the works of Nekrassov, L. Tol- 
stoi, Gorki, Korolenko and other writers, 
closed libraries without explanations, for- 
bade the teachii.g of soldiers to read, and 
so forth and so on. All this existed, and all 
this was swept away by the revolution of 
1917. 

However strange it may seem, at first 
glance, the provisional Government in eight 
months of existence accomplished nothing 
more than the appointment of a Government 
Committee for Public Instruction, which 
considered the question of a reform of such 
instruction but did nothing effective to this 
end. But police supervision had been elimi- 
nated and the masses themselves, not wait- 
ing to receive Government assistance, began 
the work of cultural construction, founding 
schools for the teaching of reading and writ- 
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ing and organizing control over schools, es- 
tablishing clubs, and so forth. 


SECULARIZING THE SCHOOLS 


The October revolution ushered the Soviet 
Government into power and it now came to 
the assistance of the masses educationally. 
The intelligentsia, among them a consider- 
able number of teachers, did not at first 
grasp the significance of the revolution and 
boycotted the Soviet régime. When Luna- 
charsky, the Commissar of Public In- 
struction, accompanied by his staff, entered 
the Ministry he found no one there except 
the technical assistants. But the boycott 
was of short duration. Under the pressure 
of the masses it was soon eliminated. It 
was necessary, however, to build up anew 
the school and the system of education out- 
side the school. 

3y the first decrees of the Soviet of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars the school was separated 
from the Church, the ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration was removed, and the ecclesi- 
astical parish schools, the religious schools, 
the women’s diocesan schools, the mission- 
ary schools and the academies were all fused 
into’the People’s Commissariat of Educa- 
tion. The duties of religious teachers of all 
denominations were abolished; within the 
walls of the school instruction in religious 
subjects and the celebration of any religious 
ceremonies were forbidden. 

From that time on our school in all its 
2zrades became a civil lay institution. This 
change was not opposed by our people. The 
years of revolutionary struggle and imperi- 
alistic wars had uprooted the former re- 
ligious feeling of the peasant masses. The 
lay school was unquestionably the achieve- 
ment of the revolution. 

The decrees above cited had this disad- 
vantage, that the old school books, filled 
with the ecclesiastical spirit and pervaded 
with religious views, became unsuitable for 
use. Even the best books in the elementary 
school were in irreconcilable disharmony 
with the spirit of the new decree. 

By the decree of December, 1917, new 
regulations were introduced. “In order to 
facilitate for the masses the task of learning 
to read and write, raise the standard of gen- 
eral education and to relieve the school from 
unnecessary loss of time and the labor of 
learning the principles of spelling, it was 
ordered that all Government institutions 
and schools in the shortest time possible 
should adopt the new system of orthog- 
raphy.” This long-needed reform also made 
the old school books inacceptable. 

Gigantic labor was required for the crea- 
tion of new school books, the introduction 
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of new material, the publication and distri- 
bution to the new schools. This task may 
now be considered completed in the case of 
the first-grade schools and completed to a 
considerable degree in the case of second- 
grade schools. 

In May, 1918, it was decided to introduce 
coeducation into all educational institutions, 
including the higher schools. This decree 
was carried out fully and aroused no objec- 
tion from any side. 

In October, 1918, the following decree was 
issued: 

1—All nationalities inhabiting the R. S. F. 
S. R. [the Russian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Republic] have the right to organize 
instruction in their own tongue in both 
grades of the unified workers’ school and 
in the higher school. 

2—Schools of national minorities will be 
opened in places where there exists a suf- 
ficient number of pupils of a given national- 
ity to justify the organizing of schools. 

38—To effect the cultural unity and the 
development of class solidarity among the 
workers of various nationalities in the 
schools of national minorities, the teaching 
of the language of the majority of the 


population of a given district is made 
obligatory. 


This is one of the most important decrees 
of the People’s Commissariat of Education; 
it gave a powerful impulse to the cultural 
development of national minorities. Thus, 
for instance, under the Czar’s régime in 
Tataria (formerly the Kazansky guber- 
niya), there were all told only thirty-nine 
schools, to which only Tartars could be ad- 
mitted, and they were taught only in Rus- 
sian. In the Crimea there were only eleven 
such schools for Tartars. Under the Soviet 
régime there are in Tataria some 1,500 
schools, in the Crimea, 350; instruction is 
carried on in their own language. In the 
North, on the Finnish frontier, live the 
Karelians. They are now organized in an 
Autonomous Socialist Karelian Republic. 
Formerly the territory populated by them 
was included in the Olonetskaya guberniya. 
When the Karelians once sent a delegation 
to the Governor of Olonets to request per- 
mission for the Karelians to open a school 
in which the instruction should be given in 
their own language, this request seemed to 
the Governor almost an evidence of rebellion, 
and he ordered the arrest of the delegation. 
Today in the Karelian Republic there are 
450 schools in which the national language 
is the medium of instruction, 71 peasant 
reading rooms and 227 so-called “Red 
Groups.” In the autonomous district of 
Mariisk, in the last days of Czarism, there 
were only two persons among. the inhabi- 
tants who had received any higher educa- 
tion. Today in only one VUZ [Vysshii 
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Uchebnye Zavedenie—Institutions of Higher 
Instruction] in Kazan there are 300. 

The growth of literacy among the young 
men under military age belonging to the na- 
tional minorities is characteristic. In 1924, 
throughout the whole of the S. S. S. R. (the 
Soviet Union of Socialist Soviet Republics) 
the percentage of literacy among them was 
80.59; in 1925, it had already increased to 
87.73 per cent. But if we look at the growth 
of iiteracy in nationai autonomous Socialis- 
tic Republics during the same years, we see 
that, for instance, in the Tartar A. S. S. R. 
(Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic) the 
percentage of literate males under military 
age in 1924 was only 57.18, but in 1925 al- 
ready 80.45; that is, we have here an in- 
crease for one year of 23.27 per cent. In 
the Bashkir A. S. S. R. we behold the same 
picture, an increase from 50.81 per cent. to 
74.81, viz., a rise of 24 per cent; in the 
Chuvash A. 8S. S. R. we note an increase 
from 72.25 per cent. to 89.14 per cent., viz., 
a rise of 16 per cent., and so forth and 
so on. The cultural growth of nationalities 
is one of the greatest achievements of the 
Soviet régime. 

The system of the unified workers’ schoc! 
was established in 1918. It divided into two 
grades, covering the ages from eight to 
seventeen years. In the Ukraine there is a 
somewhat different system of grade di- 
vision, but there also the school is unified. 
The direction of this unified workers’ 
school required a tremendous amount of or- 
ganizing work. Under the Czar’s régime 
the unified system did not exist. There 
were. thirteen different types of schools for 
beginners with only one year’s instruction. 
Every department—and the schools were 
scattered under the most varied depart- 
ments—had its own programs, its own ar- 
rangements. 

The unified general program is adapted to 
local conditions. The village school of two 
grades with a clearly defined agricultural 
tendency (this is the so-called school for 
peasant youth) and the school for young fac- 
tory workers, who work in the factory and 
receive instruction meanwhile, also fall un- 
der the general educational program. 

The unified workers’ school has become a 
reality. It does not yet serve completely 
the whole population (the first grade will 
include all children within a few years), 
and in the case of admission into the school 
grade the children of workers and peasants 
are given the preference, alike of the poor 
and middle class. The attention of the So- 
viet Government, naturally, must be devoted 
to them especially. 





MME. KRUPSKAYA 


From the second-grade school those who 
wish may enter the VUZ. There also in 
the first instance workmen and peasants 
(peasant-workmen, also both poor and mid- 
dle class peasants) are admitted. To make 
the VUZ accessible to them, there were or- 
ganized special intermediate schools—the 
so-called “rabfaki” (workers’ faculties) — 
for those who, under the old régime, coul| 
not be admitted to the intermediate school. 
These rabfaki have played a great role 
amongst us. In these last year they have 
admitted workmen and peasants who had 
an ardent thirst for knowledge, who had 
taken part in the revolutionary struggle 
and who needed knowledge to help them to 
construct, themselves, with their own work:- 
men’s hands, the New Order. These schools 
have already played a most important part 
in transforming the higher school into a 
workers’ organization. 

One of the first circulars of the “Nar- 
kompros” [People’s Commissariat of Educa- 
tion] in December, 1917, declared that pre- 
school education must be a fundamental 
part of the whole school system, viz.: 

The introduction of pre-school education 
into the general system of popular educa- 
tion has for its object the assignment of the 


beginning of the child’s general education 
to the first stages of its development. Early 
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development in the child of hidden social 
and industrial tendencies, general develop- 
ment of its physical organism, mind, will, 
independent activity, represent, beyond all 
question a basis for the development of the 
creative personality. Further development 
by the school of the industrial and social 
tendencies found in the child in the pre- 
school period is bound to produce mentally 
and physically well-developed, capable and 
useful members of society. 


Pre-school work is closely connected with 
the work of the “Narkomzdrav” [Health 
Department] in the care of maternity and 
babies, arranging child nurseries and con- 
sultations and teaching mothers how to take 
care of nursing children. 

In old Russia half the children under 
the age of 5 perished. Even in such cities 
as Moscow and “Peter” child mortality to- 
taled 25 to 26 per cent. in 1913. Child mor- 
tality today in Leningrad equals onty 13.8 
per cent.; in Moscow only 13.3 per cent. 
In these two cities child mortality was thus 
decreased almost 50 per cent. The number 
of nurseries is growing. Before the revolu- 
tion these were exceptional. In 1923 there 
were only 475. In 1926 there were 4,101. 
There was expended on them 1,300,000 


rubles, half of which was disbursed by the 
committees on mutual assistance, by cooper- 
ative societies and by the peasants thcm- 


selves. 

Before the October revolution the village 
had no understanding of the nursery, and in 
1919 the peasants of the middle Volga were 
still sending to the propaganda ship the Red 
Star petitions not to deprive them of their 
children and take them away to nurseries. 
All this is now overcome. Some 10,000 nur- 
series for mothers and children have been 
cpened in the villages, and the peasants in 
some places are even contributing commu- 
nity lands to obtain means for the construc- 
tion of nurseries. In the industrial-textile 
field 100 per cent. of factories are provided 
with nurseries. But this, of course, does 
not mean that all children are taken care 
of. The undertaking must be greatly 
widened in scope. 

The chain of pre-school institutions has, 
in recent times, béen greatly extended. Thus 
in the Moscow guberniya two years ago 
there were 91 institutions, in 1926-27 there 
were 224; in the Leningrad guberniya there 
were 61, and there are now 113; in the 
Ural there were 41, and there are now 94; 
in Bryansk there were 8 and there are now 
17, and so forth. Cooperative societies and 
building associations are now attracted to 
the movement, which is swiftly developing. 

In the Summer there are organized for 
the pre-school students Summer kindergar- 


ten schools known as ploshchadki [literally 
“small squares’”]. The chain of ploshchadki 
is also swiftly growing. In 1924 there were 
300 of them; in 1925, 1,500; in 1926, 3,000. 
Furthermore, these kindergarten centres 
are being opened not only for native Rus- 
sian children; Summer ploshchadki were 
opened for twenty-six nationalities—for the 
people of Votsk, Mariisk, Mordovsk and 
Khakassk, for Armenians, Germans, Es- 
tonians, Latvians, Jews, Tartars, and so 
forth. The organization of ploshchadhki ap- 
pears to be the best form of propaganda 
for the pre-school educational system. The 
peasants, seeing the results of this work, 
insist on its being strengthened and in- 
creased. In a number of gubernii—Viatka, 
Samara, Saratov, Irbit, Kursk, Perm, Don 
District, Penza, and so forth—children’s 
kindergartens have been transformed into 
children’s playgrounds. 

Pre-school education is not linked with 
the old traditions, and therefore we have 
much that is new and fresh to contribute 
to this movement. Especially interesting is 
the work which the directors of the pre- 
school institutions are carrying on among 
the people. 


BATTLE TO EDUCATE WHOLE PEOPLE 


At the same time that the Department of 
Pre-School Education was organized, there 
was also organized in the Narkompros an- 
other department outside the school, for- 
merly not existing in the Ministry of Pop- 
ular Education and subsequently called the 
“Glavnopolitprosvet” [Central Political Bu- 
reau of Education]. This department has 
achieved considerable progress in the last 
ten years in eliminating illiteracy. Their 
likpunkti [“liquidation points,” viz., schools 
to eliminate illiteracy] have handled over 
5,000,000 people. In the villages and cities 
there exist many schools for those who are 
partly literate, schools for literate adults, 
peasant courses, workers’ universities, and 
Soviet Party schools. Books are being more 
and more widely distributed among the 
masses through the libraries—through the 
peasant reading huts, where libraries also 
exist, and through the “Red Groups.” “The 
book to the masses!” is the rallying cry. 

The peasant reading huts are playing a 
great cultural réle. They are closely con- 
nected with the “Red Groups,” scattered 
through all districts. Club work is widely 
developed. All this activity is connected 
with the party’s publicity and propaganda 
work, and is linked with the solution of 
the problems facing the Soviet régime; it is 
carried on with the active cooperation of 
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the people themselves. In this work the 
growth of a new culture for the masses 
is what most impresses one. The develop- 
ment of the press, its penetration into the 
village (there are now villages where every 
house subscribes to some newspaper), the 
diffusion of radio, of cinema progress give 
to the activities of the “Politprosvet” the 
widest scope. Side by side with the “Polit- 
prosvet” work the “Kultotdieli” [Depart- 
ments of Culture—the organs of the “Prof- 
soyuzov,” or trades unions], and the Red 
Army. 

For the Red Army is also a cultural cen- 
tre. Those who enter the army, besides 
purely military instruction, receive also 
much instruction of a general educational 
character, and do a great deal of reading. 
In the Red Army there are 1,509 elementary 
libraries, 719 clubs, over 47,000 groups. 
Educational lectures on politics are con- 
ducted daily in the Red Army. Every year 
the soldiers on leave of absence return to 
their respective villages; they take books 
with them, are accustomed to read news- 
papers and have an earnest desire to raise 
the cultural level of their village. The vil- 
lage was formerly cut off from the whole 
world. Through the newspapers, through 
the radio it is drawn today into the general 
current of agricultural and cultural prog- 
ress. Through the radio meetings are re- 
ported, reports of the central workmen’s 
committees are given, and all sides of the 
life of the Soviet Republic and also the in- 
ternational situation are explained and 
clarified. Soviet films, in lifelike forms, 
depicting the scenes through which the na- 
tion has lived and is living, have even great- 
er effect in awakening and developing the 
mass consciousness. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHERS 


In the first year of the Soviet régime, 
as indicated above, the basic principles of 
the work of popular education were laid 
down. It was necessary to gather together 
those direct constructors of the school—the 
teachers. At first only a few offered their 
services, but gradually teachers from the 
lower ranks rallied around the Government 
in even greater numbers. The teachers un- 
derstood that only the Soviet Government 
made jt possible for them to do interesting 
creative work in educating the new genera- 
tion, which is destined to complete the great 
task initiated by the October Revolution. 
The teachers’ struggle lasted for years. 
The teacher grew in stature in these years, 
became the Soviet’s educator, entered into 
closer contact with the masses, became the 


popularizer, the organizer, acquired politi- 
cal self-consciousness, drew closer to the 
party. Lenin’s last articles had a decisive 
effect; in one of them he wrote: 

The feople’s teacher with us must be 
placed on a height which he never before 
occupied, which he does not occupy now, 
and which he cannot occupy in a bourgeois 
society. This is a self-evident fact, which 
requires no proof. To attain this end we 
must work systematically, resolutely, ob- 
stinately, both for his intellectual develop- 
ment and for his preparation from every 
viewpoint for his really high vocation, and 
above all, above all, and above all, for the 
raising of his material position. We must 
systematically strengthen the work for the 
organization of people’s teachers, so as to 
transform them from supporters of the 
bourgeois class, as they have been hitherto 
without exception in all capitalistic coun- 
tries, into supporters of the Soviet, and thus 
through them to draw the peasants away 
from their adherence to the bourgeoisie 
and induce them to join the alliance with 
the proletariat. 


The teachers’ congress of 1925 turned into 
a vast demonstration of harmony between 
the teachers and the Soviet Government. 
Today the teachers, not without reason, sing 
at their assemblies to the tune of the famous 
“Budenovski”: 


We are the “Red” educators, 
And of us 

Historians some day 

Will have a tale to tell. 


How in heavy days, 

Hanging over the Russian school, 
Famishing but obstinate, 

We marched ahead. 


Lead, Communist Party, we with thee 
Will always advance, 

To help the working people, 

We all stand for Lenin’s tradition— 
All our life is a battle. 


Life itself brings up a vast number of 
critical pedagogical problems—questions as 
to how to teach the child, its interests, its 
environment, questions of Communist edu- 
cation, the nature of the instruction, the 
new methods of instruction, general work of 
the schools and the teachers, questions of 
organization, all representing problems that 
worry and trouble the teacher. 


A PEDAGOGICAL PRESS 


The pedagogical press has been enor- 
mously extended. The periodical most widely 
diffused is the Teachers’ Gazette, a weekly 
publication which has a circulation of 80,000. 
Also the monthly periodical, On the Road 
to a New School, organ of the Scientific- 
Pedagogical section of the Government So- 
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viet of Education, which has a circulation of 
16,000; the Communist Education, with a 
circulation of 8,500; the Educational 
Worker, organ of the trades unions, 
10,000, and others. The majority of these 
periodicals have been published for many 
years and exercise a great influence. Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Yaroslav, Tver, Kos- 
troma, Ivanovo-Vosnesensk, Northern Cau- 
casus, Ural, Siberia and other cities and 
regions all have their pedagogical periodi- 
cals. One periodical is published in Polish, 
one in German. (I have listed above only 
periodicals published in the RSFSR or 
Federated Republic; the Ukraine publishes 
its own journals.) Many pedagogical serial 
publications are issued, such as the Peda- 
gogical Home Courses, Pedagogical Ency- 
clopedia, and a number of others. The 
chief publisher of pedagogical books is the 
Educational Worker, which in one year 
alone (1925) published more than 2,000,000 
copies. The average issue of pedagogical 


books totals 10,500 copies, this data apply- 
ing only to the Educational Worker; peda- 
gogical periodicals and books are also pub- 
lished by a number of other publishing 
houses. 

But education is not learned only from 
books; it may also be acquired through con- 


ferences, congresses, courses, excursions. 
In Moscow conferences in various fields are 
held every two weeks for teachers of differ- 
ent subjects who have come to participate in 
excursions; the teachers listen to reports 
from the central workers, compare notes on 
their experience and visit various schools, 
institutions and museums. Through these 
conferences and congresses a close link is es- 
tablished between the central organization 
and the local branches. Many conferences 
are organized by the Council of National 
Minorities. Excursionism is very widespread 
in many gubernii. All this widens the 
teacher’s intellectual horizon. The teacher 
stands in close contact with the people and 
carries on a great social work. 

Only by working with the teacher, by 
leaning on his experience and generalizing 
it, has it been possible to build up the new 
school. At first only a few individual schools 
strove to find a way to the creation of a 
new Soviet school, but now the school for 
the masses is being more and more trans- 
formed into the Soviet school. 


THE SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


A vast amount of work has been devoted 
to deciding the subjects to be taught and to 
the working out of the programs. The 
“Narkompros” (People’s Commissariat for 
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Education) was faced with a gigantic task: 
taking as a basis the interests of the con- 
temporary child, the child’s concrete en- 
vironment, its experience and development, 
to find a form in which it would be possible 
to impart the rudiments of a realistic, ma- 
terialistic world philosophy. The October 
revolution separated the school from the 
Church, eliminated ecclesiasticism from the 
school administration. All traces of religious 
education were removed from school books 
and from school life. It was easier to do 
this than to lay the basis of a materialistic 
view of the universe. This latter problem 
was solved as follows: The working activity 
of the people and organization of that ac- 
tivity were made the core of the programs; 
this is taken in historical perspective. Natu- 
ral science, which plays a large part in the 
Soviet school, throws light on that material- 
istic basis, on which these or other forms of 
the people’s activity are being built up. On 
the other hand, it is shown how economics 
determines the whole social system and the 
relation between politics and economics is re- 
vealed. Of course, the programs refer to all 
this in a very simple way and the relation 
between nature, the working activity of 
man and the social system is set forth on the 
basis of very simple concrete facts. This 
actually existing and vital link, which we 
have called “the complex of instruction,” 
was warmly debated upon by the teaching 
body; the principle was accepted by them 
and vitalized. Another feature of our pro- 
grams is their close relation with contempo- 
rary life, with the significance of the child’s 
surroundings. Much of the conventional old 
rubbish was in the old programs; this is 
now eliminated, the programs are brought 
into touch with the life of the people, with 
what both the grown-ups and the children 
hold closest to their hearts. And, finally, 
a third feature of our programs is the link- 
ing of what is to be taught with practical 
work both in the school and at home and 
with the socially useful work of the schools 
among the surrounding population. This 
last is especially characteristic of the Soviet 
school. The children study such subjects as 
helping the pre-school pupils, the organiza- 
tion of minors, the teaching of reading and 
writing, service for the illiterate popula- 
tion, the distribution of newspapers, sani- 
tation, publicity for new methods of caring 
for animals, new methods of cultivation; 
they are attracted to gardening, the care of 
poultry, and so forth; they cultivate school 
gardens, flower cooperatives, school cooper- 
atives, and so forth, are formed. This work 
is especially pleasing to the village; in the 
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last years especially it has developed on a 
very wide scale. 

Our school is a workers’ school, but bad 
material conditions (we still have schools 
working in three shifts), the lack of build- 
ings, of tools, and so forth, prevent the in- 
stallation of necessary workshops. Mean- 
while, our school devotes great attention to 
the teaching of active work and its organi- 
zation; the children visit workshops and 
factories, and go on excursions. Thus our 
schools carry on social work of a useful 
nature, but direct instruction of labor in 
the school exists only in an elementary 
form. In recent times special attention has 
been devoted to the correct background of 
instruction in the workshops of the “chil- 
dren’s houses,” programs are worked out 
dealing with the fundamental divisions of 
labor, large sums are allocated to provide 
the workshops in the children’s houses with 
tools. Questions of child labor are worked 
out from the viewpoint of child science, also 
questions for consideration regarding the 
background of labor, the progress of psycho- 
logical technique, and so forth. This year 
labor courses for teachers are being given. 
In general this quescion is attracting public 
attention more and more; inasmuch as the 


improvement of the school’s material posi- 
tion is already making the organization of 
workshops possible. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE SCHOOLS 


The relations between the teacher and 
the school also represent a special feature 
of our schools. Corporal punishment is 
forbidden. A teacher who employs violence 
is not only dismissed, but also handed over 
to the courts. Depriving the pupils of din- 
ner, shutting them up, and so forth, are 
forbidden. Harsh treatment of the children 
evokes protest both from the children and 
from the people. School discipline must 
not be maintained by force; it must be in- 
culcated in the inner consciousness of the 
pupil. Self-government, which embraces all 
sides of the children’s life, facilitates this. 
But every attempt to form self-government 
into an organ upholding external discipline, 
which inflicts punishment, is absolutely dis- 
approved. Thanks to the widely extended 
social work, both inside and outside the 
school, our children even in the village have 
learned to come forward, to lead meetings, 
and so forth. 

The “Pioneers” [Russian equivalent of 
the Boy Scouts] help the school greatly. It 
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is much easier for the teacher to deal with 
organized than with unorganized children. 
The work of the Pioneers and of the school 
go hand in hand; each helps to strengthen 
the other. Very widely distributed papers 
and periodicals are published, for which the 
children write a great deal themselves. 
School papers are also very much devel- 
oped. 

A characteristic of our school is also the 
connection of the school with the popula- 
tion. It goes without saying that the social 
work done by the school brings it close to the 
people. The school conducts school exhibi- 
tions, or meetings, where the children tell 
the people and their parents all about the 
work of the schc)l and their own work. 
Local Soviet sections, women delegates from 
women’s departments, the ‘“Komsomol” 
[Communist Soviet youth] and others are 
interested iu the school. The school question 
is sometimes discussed in factories and at 
meetings in the village, and this always 
arouses great interest. The Children’s 
Friend, a benevolent society, helps the school 
in every possible way. Public interest in 
school questions and in education is con- 
stantly increasing. 


NEW RUSSIAN CULTURE BEING CREATED 


Ten years ago, when the question of the 
workers’ triumph arose, many, including the 
Mensheviki, said that if the workers took 
over power they would not be able to erect 
a Socialist system, inasmuch as Russia was 
a culturally backward country. But when 
our achievements in the last ten years are 
summed up, one involuntarily remembers 
the words of Lenin: 

If, for the creation of Socialism it is neces- 
sary to have a definite level of culture (al- 
though ro one can say what this ‘level of 
culture ’’ is), then why can we not begin at 
the beginning by establishing by revolution 
the fundamentals for that definite level [of 
culture], and later on the basis of the work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government and the 
Soviet organization, advance until we catch 
up with other peoples? 

It is now clear that this road is the right 
one. With rapid strides we are catching up 
with other peoples, and at the same time 
we are beginning to create in this field 
something new, which, as it develops, will 
grow into a new type of culture, strong, 
deep and wide, impregnated with the spirit 
of Marxism and Leninism. We are begin- 
ning to create and we shall continue to 
do so. 

Moscow, January, 1928. 





The Saeco-Vanzetti Case From a 
Canadian Jurist’s Standpoint 


By WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


JUSTICE OF CoURT OF APPEALS, ONTARIO 


[One of the most interesting and important articles that have appeared for 
years in legal journals is that on the Sacco-Vanzetti case from a Canadian view- 
point printed in the American Bar Association Journal for December, 1927. The 
author is the Honorable William Renwick Riddell, LL. D., D. C. L., &c., Justice of 
Appeal, Ontario. He is the best known of all Canadian Judges, past or present, 
in the United States, and is an Honorary Member of many Americar Bar Associa- 
tions. He is also an Honorary Graduate of many American universities and has 
lectured in several, including Yale and Columbia. At the bar he had a very large 
practice, civil and criminal, for a quarter of a century, and on the bench his 
judgments have been distinguished for clarity and logic, one journal saying of 
them that “they read like a mathematical demonstration.” The editor of the 
American Bar Association Journal states in a note that “in view of the impor- 
tance of the case and the interest that naturally attaches to the viewpoint of an 
unbiased and competent critic residing in another country having the same gen- 
eral system of law as our own, the editor of the Journal requested this article from 
Mr. Justice Riddell of the Ontario Bench.” The Justice was put in possession of 
all the proceedings in the case and wrote the article referred to. The editors of 
CURRENT History felt that the article was of such great importance that they in- 
vited Mr. Justice Riddell to prepare the shorter and less technical version printed 
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HILE I have a fairly wide acquaint- 
ance with the Judiciary of the 


United States, I have not met Judge 
Thayer, the trial Judge, and know nothing 
of him except through the printed record 
of the proceedings in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. 

This paper is written in no missionary or 
polemic spirit. If there be occasion to com- 
pare Canadian law or practice, it will not 
be to assert its superiority or to recom- 
mend its adoption by others. It is said that 
every country has the government it de- 
serves; it is quite certain that every free 
country has the law it desires—I mean 
really does desire, not simply says it de- 
sires. Where I suggest the superiority of 
Canadian law or practice, I mean superi- 
ority for Canadians: Americans are per- 
fectly capable of selecting what is best for 
themselves without any assistance from a 
Canadian. 

Although the formalities and procedure 
are interesting to the practising lawyer, 
they may be passed over as containing noth- 
ing of value to the ordinary reader. But 
what is amazing to Canadians is the length 
of time taken in securing a jury. I have 
never but once seen it taking more than 
thirty minutes in Canada, and that once 


less than forty-eight minutes. No murder 
trial has in my experience taken as long as 
four days, whereas the Sacco-Vanzetti trial 
took seven weeks. 

Coming to the facts, it was admitted that 
two men were murdered by a gang, and the 
sole qvestion at the trial was the identity 
of the accused. Analysis of the evidence 
of identification leads to the conclusion that, 
while it could not be called strong, it could 
not have been withdrawn from the jury. 
Several persons swore to them positively, 
although their evidence had elements of 
weakness. 

The defense was twofold—the evidence of 
some at or near the place of the murder and 
alibi evidence. As to the first it was not 
strong; and the alibi was mainly relied on. 
Sacco’s alibi was suppor:e. by apparently 
respectable witnesses and Vanzetti’s was 
sufficiently proved if the jury believed the 
witnesses. With all the evidence, no Eng- 
lish or Canadian Judge would withdraw 
the case from the jury. 

Coming now to some of the allegations 
made condemning the trial, let us first deal 
with the evidence of the principles of the 
accused. 

They were arrested on May 5, 1920—and 
when questioned by the police and after- 
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ward by the State Attorney, both engaged 
in wholesale lying—some of it, in any view, 
being perfectly gratuitous. 

It was the necessity, according to the 
view of defending counsel, of explaining 
this lying that ied to the introduction for 
the first time of evidence that the accused 
were Socialists, and this evidence was given 
by and for the accused themselves in de- 
fense, not against them in prosecution. 
Much of the argument and most o% the 
vituperation, literary and _ non-literary, 
against the fairness of the verdict, we find 
based upon the fact of the accused being 
known to be Socialists; and in common fair- 
ness, it should be said and constantly kept 
in mind, that no word of this was heard at 
the trial except from the accused them- 
selves. No doubt, it was the supposition 
that this came from the prosecution to in- 
‘ culpate, not from the defense to exculpate 
Sacco and Vanzetti, that caused a Toronto 
paper to say that they were convicted on 
what would not be considered real evidence 
in Canadian courts. 

Defense counsel considering that the 
wholesale lying of the accused should be 
explained called out from the accused them- 
sclves in the witness box the evidence so 
much animadverted upon—“it became neces- 
sary for the defendants to advertise to the 
jury their offensive radicalism.” This evi- 
dence was given, it is said, against the ad- 
vice of the trial Judge in one of the numer- 
ous private colloquies of Judge and counsel, 
which a Canadian does not understand. But 
he could not rule the evidence out—in no 
civilized practice would the accused be pre- 
vented from explaining incriminating or 
ambiguous conduct. 

Without going into detail, the story was 
that radicals, Reds, Socialists were being 
proceeded against—Salsedo, one of those 
charged, had come to a violent death in 
New York—the accused were known to be 
Reds and associates of leading radicals— 
they knew of literature objectionable to the 
Government in the possession of their 
friends, and wanted that concealed—when 
they were arrested, they believed it was for 
radicalism and they lied to save themselves 
and friends. Sacco and Vanzetti both failed 
to explain their gratuitous lying, however; 
and any one would be justified in thinking 
that something lay behind it all. The cross- 
examination of the accused was long and 
searching; whatever was the object, the 
story that they were radicals and draft- 
dodgers was rather emphasized and 
strengthened than shaken. 

As to the alleged prejudice on the part of 
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the jury, if, as some say, radicalism in one 
on his trial excites “the deepest prejudice 
of a Norfolk County jury, picked for its 
respectability and sitting in judgment upon 
* * * men of alien blood and abhorrent 
philosophy” to such an extent and with the 
effect that they will not be just to the ac- 
cused, it is a shocking commentary on the 
respectable part of that community. I know 
nothing of the respect for their oath in the 
people of Norfolk County, but I am certain 
that no jury in Ontario could be found so 
lost to all sense of justice, not to say com- 
mon decency. It is not suggested that the 
jurymen were any more prejudiced, unfair 
or disregardful of their oath than the rest 
of the respectable people of the neighbor- 
hood, consequently, they were the only kind 
of material the Court could work with, and 
the Court cannot be condemned for their 
suggested default and outrageous wicked- 
ness. It has not been urged, I think, that 
the accused were entitled to a jury of non- 
respectable people or of those of “alien blood 
and abhorrent philosophy.” 


AN INCREDIBLE CHARGE 


One of the grounds alleged for a new 
trial—a_ seventh supplementary motion— 
strikes one as the most extraordinary of 
all; it seems to be that which was made the 
most of in the propaganda throughout the 
world. The charge is made that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was engaged 
in a drive against the “Reds,” that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were among those to be 
watched, that it would be difficult to Cce- 
port them, that although they might not 
have had anything to do with the murders, 
their conviction would be one way of dis- 
posing of them, and so the principal agent 
of the Department of Justice in Boston and 
the District Attorney (the prosecuting coun- 
sel at the trial) collaborated to secure a 
conviction, so that they might be got rid of. 
So far as this is a charge against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and its agents, 
I have nothing to do with it; if the Govern- 
ment and its agents believed these men in- 
nocent and plotted their death, no language 
is too strong in condemnation. Whether 
there are any Americans who believe it, I 
do not know, but it is for Americans to 
decide. No Government in Canada would 
stand a week if such a charge was believed 
of them; and there is not so much differ- 
ence between Americans and Canadians in 
their views of common decency. I am con- 
cerned only with the court and its officers 
and proceedings. 

It is not, I think, so much as suggested 
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that the District Attorney believed in the 
innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti. Why in 
the preparation of his case he should not 
avail himself of assistance from any source 
is beyond me, an old Crown Prosecutor. The 
object with which such assistance is ten- 
dered is immaterial, except as indicating 
the greater care in investigating what is 
offered. Nay, more, in the Canadian sys- 
tem, a Crown Prosecutor would be derelict 
in his duty if he did not avail himself of 
information from any source bearing upon 
the crime. In every proceeding in the Cana- 
dian courts—and I presume in Massachu- 
setts courts—the end is to establish the 
facts, and the Court has no concern with 
the intent or purpose which moves the party 
litigant. A criminal trial is a solemn in- 
quiry along established lines by the State 
whether a specified crime has been com- 
mitted by the accused; and it is of no im- 
portance in that inquiry what may be the 
motive or purpose of setting it on foot. It 
is, of course, a perfectly legitimate argu- 
ment before the jury to induce them to 
scrutinize and discredit statements of coun- 
sel or witness who may be shown to be 
actuated by indirect motive and thereby not 
to be fully accredited. It is not shown that 


any evidence, any proceeding, is at all dif- 


ferent from what it would have been had 
the alleged collaboration not existed; and 
no wanadian lawyer could imagine that such 
collaboration would be considered as dam- 
aging to the conviction secured with its as- 
sistance. Of course, it is an excellent means 
for general abuse of the Court and its pro- 
ceedings; it may be used as a weapon by 
those who do not believe in any Govern- 
ment and who are particularly opposed to 
a strong Government; but as a legal argu- 
ment it is worthless, in my view. 

Certain unfortunate expressions said to 
have been made by the Judge are to be 
deprecated; but they did not get before the 
jury. His conduct toward defense counsel 
cannot fairly be found fault with, and his 
charge to the jury was wholly admirable. 
The same can be said of the prosecuting 
counsel. As to the Judge, one can quite un- 
derstand how members of the jury could 
say, as some of them later did say, that 
“they did not know, when they entered the 
jury room to consider their verdict, whether 
he thought the defendants innocent or 
guilty’; no one seeing the charge on paper 
but would be in the same condition. Whether 
“his attitude and emphasis conveyed a dif- 
ferent impression” might depend upon the 
hearer; the impression upon the jurors is 
the only thing of importance; and, unless 
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they are consummate liars, they did “not 
think so, they state that the Judge tried 
the case fairly, that they perceived no bias.” 


THE JUDGE’S DUTY 


It is very probable that he believed in 
the guilt of the accused; there are few 
Judges who would not have formed an opin- 
ion on the matter; but in Massachusetts, so 
long as he kept that opinion from the jury, 
he was correct. In Canadian practice a 
Judge may express an opinion so long as 
he makes it quite clear to the jury that it 
is they who must find the facts, not he, and 
that they are not obliged to adopt his view. 
The Judge, here, emphasizes the duty of the 
jury; “the Court has absolutely nothing to 
do with the facts. The Court determines 
the law and has no opinion on the facts. 
The jury must determine the facts without 
suggestion or intimation from the Court 
either by speech, gesture, tone of voice or 
in any manner whatsoever. The law * * * 
places this respons.bility upon you and you 
must assume it as men of sound judgment, 
common sense and clear conscience without 
fear, sympathy or prejudice.” It is hard to 
conceive of a better or more impartial 
charge, and no objection was taken to it 
at the time. No one seems to have consid- 
ered bias or partiality on the part of the 
Judge serious until after some time had 
elapsed and several motions been made. 
Until several years had gone by we do not 
find bias in the trial Judge made a ground 
of complaint. 

So far as the trial was concerned the 
conclusion is reached that it was for the 
jury to determine as to the witnesses to be 
believed. No State guarantees, or can guar- 
antee against mistakes which are common 
to human nature; all it can do is to guar- 
antee to any one, native or alien, that a 
charge against him shall be fairly tried 
and an vpportunity given for full defense. 
That these men had. 

The confession of Madeiros that a gang 
of which he was one committed the murder 
and that Sacco aad Vanzetti did not, is an- 
other point to be considered. The confes- 
sion of one under sentence for crime that 
he and not another committed the offense 
is so common a phenomenon that criminol- 
ogists pay little attention to such a confes- 
sion. Madeiros was examined by the Gov- 
ernor and disbelieved. 

When the case came before the Governor 
he considered that he should inquire: 

1. Whether the trial was fair? 

2. Whether there should have been a new 
trial? 
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3. Whether the in fact 
guilty? 

He read the record, examined many wit- 
nesses, and interviewed most of the jurors 
to see from a layman’s point of view whether 
the trial had been fairly conducted; he was 
convinced that it was. Then he examined 
the new trial motions and found no error 
or bias. He saw Madeiros and could place 
no reliance on him—“he could not recall the 
details or describe the neighborhood.” He 
considered all the facts and made up his 
mind the men were guilty. Was he wrong? 
I do not know; no one but One knows, but 
except those who considered him a tool of 
the capitalist, and so forth, no one can do 
less than credit him with an honest desire 
to arrive at the truth. His decision is a 
dignified and persuasive document worthy 
of an honest and capable Executive of a 
great State; and I can find nothing in his 
conduct to justify the sneer which I see ina 
paper of high standing: “Governor Fuller 
of Massachusetts is visiting Europe incog- 
nito. He realizes that the place to take 


accused were 


pride in his connection with the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case is at home if anywhere.” 
Governor Fuller thought it wise to ap- 
point a committee to conduct an independent 
investigation and Dr. Lowell, President of 


Harvard; President Stratton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and former 
Judge Grant were requested to act. That 
these three gentlemen were of the highest 
standing, no one denies; the fact that neither 
of the Presidents “had the slightest prac- 
tical knowledge of the processes of criminal 
investigation” would be considered rather 
an advantage than otherwise when the pur- 
pose was to find the very truth without re- 
gard to technicality or procedure. They 
seem to have gone into the matter very fully 
and carefully; they were unanimous in find- 
ing that both the accused were guilty be- 
yond reasonable doubt. They may have 
been wrong; but no unprejudiced person will 
fail to credit them with honesty and dili- 
gence. 

Such methods are alien to the Canadian 
system; the courts having made their last 
say, there is still open to the condemned 
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another. forum—on an application to the 
Crown for mercy, the Minister of Justice, 
if he entertains a doubt whether there 
should have been a conviction, may “after 
such inquiry as he thinks proper * * * 
direct a new trial at such time and before 
such Court as he may think proper.” It 
seems to me not unlikely that had such a 
course been open to the Governor in Massa- 
chusetts, he would have ordered a new trial 
to allay the very serious disquiet in the 
minds of many persons whose opinions were 
worthy of respect. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After study and consideration of all the 
proceedings in this case, my conclusions 
from a Canadian point of view are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That no evidence was wrongly excluded 
or admitted. 

2. That the evidence which is considered 
to be so fatal to the accused was given by 
themselves in their defense against the ad- 
vice of the trial Judge. 

3. That neither Judge nor Prosecuting 
Counsel was guilty of misconduct before the 
jury. 

4. That there was a fair trial. 

5. That there was ample evidence upon 
which a jury might convict. 

6. That there is nothing but subsequent 
declamation and vituperation to suggest 
prejudice or failure to perform their duty 
on the part of the jury. 

7. That the refusal of the motions for a 
new trial cannot be held erroneous. 

8. That the great delay in executing the 
sentence was due to the motions made by 
the condemned men and the extraordinary 
tenderness of the law of Massachusetts in 
respect of one convicted of crime applying 
to her courts for protection from injustice. 

9. If the accused should not have been 
convicted, the error is that of the jury and 
not of the Court or its officers. 

Whether the respectable people of Nor- 
folk County, Mass., are such shameful 
breakers of their path as is suggested must 
be left to the judgment of those who know 
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cept the old buildings at the univer- 

sity, that might not have been built 
within the last ten years.” The visitor who 
had just returned from North Carolina 
spoke with more surprise than approval. It 
seemed to him almost shocking that one of 
the original Thirteen States should present 
so few outward evidences of its antiquity. 
He had passed through bright new towns 
scattered along brand-new roads and filled 
with new factories, new schools and new 
churches. The very farmhouses, if not new, 
were newly painted, and there were new 
tobacco barns in the Piedmont and new 
peach orchards in the sandhills. The whole 
State, to his eye, resembled some up-and- 
coming commonwealth of the West, with 
perhaps fifty years of statehood behind it, 
rather than the colony that baffled Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1585. He looked for an 
atmosphere of mellow culture and found 
one of brisk prosperity. He looked for ro- 
He was _ not 


‘) DIDN’T see a thing down there, ex- 


mance and found Rotary. 
altogether pleased. 

The visitor was not lacking in power of 
observation, yet his impression of North 


Carolina was inaccurate. The surface he 
saw clearly enough. Physically North 
Carolina is startlingly new. An astonish- 
ingly large proportion of the buildings in 
the State were built if not within ten yet 
certainly within twenty-five years. A time- 
worn structure is a rarity. As for the 
roads, which are now the pride of the State, 
they have been laid within six years, and 
their ribbon-like surface has as yet hardly 
had time to acquire a flaw. “Did you no- 
tice that bump about forty miles back?” 
asked a patrolman of motorists who had 
stopped him to ask directions. The question 
was significant, and more significant is the 
fact that they had noticed it. It was the 
only bump they had encountered in a day’s 
driving. 

In a State that has so much that is new 
it is to be expected that the innovations 
will be the talk of the citizens. The con- 
versation of North Carolinians is naturally 
full of tobacco, of textiles and of roads. 
The causes and the evidence of the new- 
found prosperity of the State inevitably en- 
gage its attention to such an extent that the 


casual visitor is likely to acquire the im- 
pression that the history of North Carolina 
began with the twentieth century. But 
that is inaccurate. North Carolina is not 
newly built. It is rebuilt. It has all the 
surface glitter of a brand-new product, but 
the framework is old, and any examination 
that goes beyond superficialities will re- 
veal the fact. There are three full centu- 
ries behind the State, and the weight of 
three hundred years is bound to be felt, 
even if there are few surface indications 
of it. North Carolina has almost suddenly 
become an industrial State, with tobacco, 
textiles and furniture playing the leading 
rdles in her transformation. The effect 
upon the customs and manners of her peo- 
ple has been marked, but not less marked 
is the peculiarity of that development. The 
three hundred years preceding her indus-* 
trial revolution have told heavily in modi- 
fying the course of industrialism and giv- 
ing it an individuality altogether different 
from the industrialism of, say, New Jersey. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of 
the new industrialism of North Carolina is 
that it is not urban. That alone is enough 
to set it apart and to make it an object of 
curious interest to social students. In all 
North Carolina there is not a single city 
as cities are measured in the industrial 
North. The census of 1920 gave to Win- 
ston-Salem, the largest town in the State, a 
population of less than 50,000. The five 
largest towns in the State combined would 
hardly make more than a quarter of Balti- 
more. Yet North Carolina has more spin- 
dles than Massachusetts and manufactures 
a very large percentage of all the tobacco 
in the world. Her factories are like the 
grasshoppers for number, but instead of 
being crowded into a few great cities they 
are scattered over an area two hundred 
miles long. The explanation lies in the 
existence of hydroelectric power lines trail- 
ing across the State. They may be tapped 
at any convenient point, and there is power 
in abundance. The hydroelectric lines par- 
allel the railroads, so the factories have 
been built where land is cheap. As for 
housing for the factory workers, that would 
have had to be supplied anyhow, for no 
North Carolina town is big enough to take 
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care of a great influx of workers, so work- 
men’s cottages have been built around the 
factories. The social consequences of this 
peculiar development have been in many 
ways highly advantageous and in others 
decidedly disadvantageous; but in every 
way they have served to give life in the 
State a distinctive flavor. 


A STATE WITHOUT TENEMENTS 


The factory workers have not been di- 
vorced from the land. There is not a tene- 
ment in North Carolina. And why should 
there be? With the factories built in 
villages—frequently in the open fields— 
with miles of cheap land in every direction, 
it would have been downright idiotic to pile 
up story on story and crowd the workers 
into a human hive. It was both sensible 
and economical to build cottages instead, 
and since land was a small part of the 
total investment the companies as a rule 
have been generous with land. Nearly 
every cottage has a small garden plot, and 
practically without exception there is room 
for flowers and shrubs in front. Prizes 


offered for the best flower gardens have 
transformed some of the mill villages into 
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beauty spots that are worth going far to 
see. 
The North Carolina factory worker is a 
native. The total foreign-born population 
of the State in 1920 was about four-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Therefore, the factory worker 
comes of agricultural stock. He is at most 
but one generation removed from actual 
tillage of the soil, and even in his mill vil- 
lage he has opportunity to delve in his 
leisure time. Numbers of factory workers 
actually own small farms and habitually 
put in a crop in the Spring, when factory 
work begins to slacken. They return to the 
mill after the harvest and work in it during 
the Winter. Even if he is not himself a 
landowner, the factory worker is sure to 
have farmer relatives with whose interests 
and habits of thought he is familiar. The 
result is that psychologically he is a peasant 
rather than a proletarian. The United Tex- 
tile Workers of America have found him 
the hardest nut they have ever tried to 
crack. Union leaders are accustomed to 
attribute their lack of success in the South 
to the power of the mill owners, but cer- 
tainly half of it is attributable to the im- 
permeability of the peasant mind to new 
ideas and to the peasant’s tremendous re- 
spect for property rights. Our experience 
with immigrants has taught us that the 
uprooted peasant is capable of developing 
extreme radical tendencies, but these North 
Carolina factory workers are only partially 
uprooted. They have still, so to speak, one 
foot on the soil, and that contact is enough 
to keep them tremendously conservative. 
Added to the farming population, which is 
still relatively immense, they supply a solid 
conservative base for the social pyramid. 
If the workers came from the soil, so did 
their employers, for the most part. Thirty 
years ago North Carolina was a purely 
agricultural State, and her industrial mag- 
nates of today were either the sons of farm- 
ers or the sons of merchants and profes- 
sional men in small towns intimately in 
contact with the agricultural back country. 
The idea that the industrial development is 
due mainly, or even in large part, to an 
influx of Northern capital and Northern 
executive ability is erroneous. James B. 
Duke and R. J. Reynolds, the tobacco kings; 
Tompkins and Cannon, who piled up mil- 
lions in textiles, all have “pulled the bell- 
cord over a mule” on North Carolina acres 
in their boyhood days. A few Northern 
men have come into the State and made 
great successes within the last fifteen years, 
and more are coming now, but the tobacco 
and textile industries began as local enter- 
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prises and in the main continue in the hands 
of natives. These industrialists, therefore, 
when they did not belong to the land-hold- 
ing class, were thoroughly familiar with it 
and accustomed to its habits of thought. 
One of the virtues of this class was, and 
still is, a sense of responsibility for the 
tenants on the land. This sense of respon- 
sibility many of them have carried over 
into the management of industries, particu- 
larly into the management of cotton fac- 
tories, with results that are in part magnif- 
icent and in part deplorable. 


PATERNALISTIC EMPLOYERS 


In many North Carolina mill villages the 
intelligent and energetic interest of the mill 
owner in his operatives astounds the social 
worker and confounds the radical agitator. 
Their physical well-being is looked after 
with careful attention to detail and at 
enormous expense. More than that, their 
mental and moral development is promoted 
in every way possible, frequently with great 
skill. On the other hand, some mill men 
are more zealous than skillful. With the 
best of intentions they succeed only in 
pauperizing their hands, not only materi- 
ally but morally and mentally as well. If 
one seeks an example of the Lady Bounti- 
ful ideal of social work gone clean crazy, 
no more promising field can be recom- 
mended than that of the North Carolina 
textile industry. The effect upon the mill 
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owner himself is complex and difficult to 
estimate fairly and accurately. The sense 
of social responsibility, firmly established 
by generations of land-owning forebears, 
is certainly an admirable quality. It effec- 
tually discredits the standard of pure ma- 
terialism in private or public affairs. It 
habituates the possessor to thinking of the 
common weal. It encourages honest deci- 
sions, even against private interest. It is 
one of the finest of civic virtues, up to a 
definite point. But beyond that point it 
runs into feudalism. The responsible land- 
lord may come to view himself as lord of 
the manor and tend to set up his baronial 
will as against the common law. He may 
even come to the point at which he ceases 
to regard his people as tenants and begins 
to look upon them as serfs. 

Both the good and the evil effects of this 
mentality are clearly apparent in recent 
North Carolina history. The State has a 
body of social legislation that is remark- 
able. It has a Department of Public Wel- 
fare that is not a lame ducks’ roost but an 
active agency of government. Both it owes . 
in part to the intelligent attitude of the 
industrial magnates. But it is one of the 
three States in the Union without a work- 
men’s compensation law, and this conspicu- 
ous lack is directly due to the solid oppo- 
sition of the’manufacturing interests. The 
manufacturer, with his heritage of three 
hundred years of landlordism, readily rec- 


A portion of Highway No. 10, one of North Carolina’s finest roads 
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ognizes the State’s duty to look after the 
welfare of workingmen as a class, but tol- 
erates no State interference in his dealing 
with the workingman as an_ individual. 
North Carolina, in the matter of social leg- 
islation, is curiously spurred on and as 
curiously held back by the centuries behind 
her. 

In the realm of purely intellectual affairs 
the same thing is true. North Carolina has 


a new vision which is yet to some extent the 
old vision. 


A member of the Confederacy, 
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she made a man from Massachusetts Presi- 
dent of the State university six years ago 
and gave him $3,500,000 for new buildings. 
He called for greatly increased maintenance 
appropriations and they were granted. He 
collided with the politicians over appoint- 
ments to the Faculty and the State sus- 
tained him. He hoisted the academic re- 
quirements for entrance into the profes- 
sional schools and the State sustained him. 
He crashed head on into the Fundamenial- 
ists by opposing an anti-evolution bill, and 
the State sustained him even in that. So 
far North Carolina’s attitude toward her 
university is liberal, tolerant and wise. But 
let the President appoint more than about 
30 per cent. of his Faculty from the North 
and she would have his head tomorrow. 
Still, thirty years ago a man from Mas- 
sachusetts could not possibly have been 
elected President of the State university, 
and the presence even of a single “Dam- 
yankee” in the Faculty would have been 
resented. The scars of the conflict of two 
generations ago are fading, but they still 
exist, and enough friction will rub them 
raw again, 

The greatest of them, the weal that still 
runs red across the State, is, of course, rep- 
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resented in the negro problem. Race rela- 
tions in North Carolina are relatively good. 
The State has not had a lynching in sev- 
eral years. The last race riot occurred in 
1918 and was unquestionably attributable 
as much to war hysteria as to anything else. 
Durham is represented as the economic cap- 
ital of the negro race on account of the 
existence there of a number of negro busi- 
ness houses, notably banks and insurance 
companies, of high financial rating. Never- 
theless, the population is something more 
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than 25 per cent. negro, and that means 
that the problem is there, at least in posse. 
North Carolina attacks it in a character- 
istically contradictory way. In so far as 
her statutes and her police regulations are 
concerned, she is rampantly Southern. But 
only the lowest order of her politicians now 
attempt to drag the “nigger question” into 
political campaigns. Her most respected 
citizens, white and black, sit in race rela- 
tions conferences. Her university frankly 
undertakes scientific studies of racial prob- 
lems. Her Legislature appropriates annu- 
ally many millions more for negro schools 
than are collected from negro taxpayers. 
Her most distinguished (and only) resident 
playwright—Paul Green—produces a book 
of negro plays in which the white man gets 
decidedly the worst of it. 


THE NEGRO SITUATION 


North Carolina has not as yet done any- 
thing about the negro, as far as his equal 
status is concerned, except see to it that 
he has no chance to run the State. But the 
average man of intelligence in the State 
has arrived at the point where it is possible 
to suggest to him that the negro is in rather 
a bad fix without driving him into a frenzy. 
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One of the modern schools at North Carolina—the new Hanover County High School at 
Wilmington 


On the contrary, he will usually acquiesce 
and express regret. What ground is there 
to condemn that expression of regret as 
insincere? Granting that the Tar Heel sees 
the inequalities and injustices under which 
the negro labors and has as yet done noth- 


ing effectual toward correcting them, he is 
not necessarily hypocritical in lamenting 


them. The only remedy that he can see is 
to give the negro the balance of political 
power in the State, which would result in 
putting the white man where the negro is 
now. And that he is not ready to do. The 
North Carolinian may have a new vision 
of human rights, but he also has the old 
nightmare memory of Reconstruction, which 
must always be taken into consideration in 


estimating his attitude toward the negro 
problem. In certain respects, it appears to 
be a new attitude, but at bottom it is 
founded upon the old. 

The plantation system never obtained the 
hold in North Carolina that it had in some 
of the States further south. The ante- 
bellum aristocracy had less influence and 
the aristocratic tradition was less firmly 
established there than in the States where 
the number of the slaves ran far into the 
hundreds and the number of acres into the 
thousands in the big estates. It was before 
the Civil War, and it remains to this day, 
conspicuously a bourgeois State, with the 
virtues and the defects of a bourgeois civi- 
lization. Its people have entered upon a 


A modern farmaouse in North Carolina 
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period of new economic prosperity and they 
have developed a new sort of vision, intel- 
lectually as well as economically. But it 
remains a hard-headed, sober, canny peo- 
ple, as it has been for three hundred years. 


PRIDE OF THE TAR HEEL 


The students in the University of North 
Carolina sing two songs, and to the reflec- 
tive man there is a revelation of the life of 
the State in the way they sing them. When 
the football teams are lining up for the 
kick-off on Emerson Fiele the band begins 
to play an extremely decorous and lugubri- 
ous air, and every one stands up and takes 
off his hat, while the students struggle to 
sing something beginning “Hark, the 
sound.” That is the university hymn and 
it is sung because apparently every uni- 
versity nowadays must have a hymn, and 
North Carolina is determined to do the 
proper thing at any cost. But when the 
dreadful rite has dragged to its wailing 
end, after a second’s pause, the band bursts 
into a rollicking, thumping, ribald tune, and 
the battle cry of Carolina thunders across 
the field: 

I’m Tar Heel born, 
And I’m Tar Heel bred, 


And when I die 
I’ll be Tar Heel dead. 


So it’s rah-rah Car’lina-lina, 
Rah-rah Car-lina-lina, 
Rah-rah, Car’li-na, 

Rah! Rah! Rah! : 


They mean that. 


It is instantly apparent 
that they mean it, with everything that is 
in them, and the fact that the words them- 


selves are devoid of intellectual content sim- 
ply heightens the tremendous appeal that 
sentiment and tradition have lent them. So 
the State, emerging into an economic posi- 
tion new to her and facing problems not ex- 
perienced before, is nevertheless an old, old 
State and stoutly resolved to be, above all 
else, Tar Heel through and through. She 
is sincerely desirous of doing all that may 
reasonably be required of a State in her 
position, but determined to do it in a North 
Carolina way. She, therefore, seems hesi- 
tant and uncertain, sometimes unduly wary 
of new ileas and unduly slow to act upon 
some that seem to be thoroughly estab- 
lished. But in such instances she is merely 
feeling about for the method that will be 
characteristically “Tar Heel,” and when she 
finds it she will act fast enough. The ques- 
tion of her future lies in her ability to de- 
velop native leaders of capacity. North 
Carolina is ready at this moment to go far 
and fast, but not under alien command. No 
State is more impervious to admonition and 
advice from outside, and that in spite of 
the fact that she picked a Massachusetts 
man for President of the university. After 
all, he had been in North Carolina fifteen 
years before he was chosen and had become 
in all essentials as good a Tar Heel as lives 
between Murphy and Manteo. 

The visitor may not see anything that is 
not new, but the old stuff is there. The 
eighteenth century buildings at the univer- 
sity have their counterpart in the impon- 
derables. Three centuries look down upon 
North Carolina, and their presence is felt, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil, but 
never for nothing. 
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The Lengthening Span of Life 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpiITor, Science Service, WASHINGTON 


OW to live longer always has been an 
H interesting topic to human beings. 
The increase of the average life span 
is not only something that can be talked 
about but the years since the turn of the 
century have witnessed an increase of some 
thirteen years in the average expected life 
of those born during that period. New 
babies now coming into the world may con- 
fidently look forward to fifty-five years 
of life. Of course, some of them will die 
earlier, while others may reach the ripe old 
age of 100 or more. But even the best of 
them, so far as we can foresee, have little 
or no chance of living much more than 
about 110 years. The reports of excessively 
old persons that are reminiscent of biblical 
lore are usually upon investigation found 
to be erroneous. 
Such increase in the average life-time 
encourages some to look forward to a day 
when men will never die. Less enthusiastic 
prophets foresee a continuance of the life- 
lengthening process without filling the 
earth with millions of aged kept alive and 
perhaps useful by science. “By the year 
1999 the average American should live to 
be an octogenarian.” This is the prediction 
of Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, who 
two decades ago foresaw the addition of 
years to the human life which has mate- 
rialized. But Dr. James W. Glover of the 
University of Michigan has presented sta- 
tistics to show that before this ideal can be 
attained, not only must there be no death 
at birth, in childhood, youth or middle age, 
but the rates of mortality at older ages 
must be reduced. No deaths before the age 
of 52 would increase the expectancy at 
birth to 72. The great drive that has been 
made by the medical and health forces of 
this country against infant mortality, with 
resulting additions to the life span, may 
not, therefore, be effective when trans- 
ferred to the old ages. The rate of life 
lengthening may slow down unless new 
methods of banishing disease and protecting 
the human constitution are discovered. 
Even so immortality is impossible. The 
price of brains is death. Despite the po- 
tential immortality of the elemental cells 
of the human body, despite the fact that 
human tissue removed from the body can 
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be kept alive indefinitely, the highly or- 
ganized mass of differentiated cells that 
constitute a man cannot hope to go on liv- 
ing forever. Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York, speaking before the recent Race Bet- 
terment Conference, thus passed sentence 
upon the human hope of the eventual ban- 
ishment of death. Since Dr. Carrel has 
shown that human and other animal cells 
can be kept alive and made to grow indef- 
initely if they are removed from the body, 
tended and fed, this judgment is made on 
the highest authority. The same famous 
technique that he developed for cultivating 
in the test tube the chicken embryo heart 
tissue that now after sixteen years would 
have reached a volume as large as the 
whole solar system if it could have grown 
unrestrictedly, has been applied to human 
flesh to show that it is capable of living 
forever. Yet the cells will grow forever 
only if kept under more favorable condi- 
tions than the body affords. They must 
be fed on what might be called the essence 
of youth, embryonic proteins, and they must 
be removed from the restraint that the 
highly organized body and brain exercises. 
“The only living forms enjoying eternal 
youth are the coionies of unicellular organ- 
isms which eliminate their metabolic prod- 
ucts directly into the outside world,” Dr. 
Carrel said. “When an animal is com- 
posed of a mass of cells organized as a 
closed system the process of aging neces- 
sarily takes place. Immortality is incom- 
patible with organization.” The price of 
brains, death, is not excessive as Dr. Carrel 
believes, because “the mysterious energy 
which is created by the cerebral cells, or 
expresses itself through them, is after all 
the greatest marvel of this universe.” 
There is hope that the duration of life may 
be artificially increased through the appli- 
cation of the results of experiments upon 
living cells and in nutrition, although Dr. 
Carrel’s own findings cannot yet be so 
applied. 

All scientists have not agreed that the 
conditions of life for the human race are 
improving. When Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
Chairman of the University of Chicago’s 
Department of Physiology, looked at the 
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life we lead today, he found the following 
dangerous symptoms: Food is prepared ar- 
tificially and under the influence of fads, 
whereas men should become universally 
omnivorous, eating all sorts of animals and 
plants, even snakes and grass if necessary. 
Our primitive ancestors probably devel- 
oped some of their good qualities through 
enforced periods of quantitative undernu- 
trition relieved by sprees of gorging. Drugs 
and poisons, the only factors that have been 
found to really affect the germ plasm and 
thus influence the future of the race, are 
being forced upon the human race at a dan- 
gerous rate. Chemists are continually mak- 
ing new drugs, and industrial poisons, such 
as lead, now enter the daily life through 
motor fuels, sprayed fruits and other sub- 
stances. Poisoned air and water endanger 
the city dweller, and, although some ani- 
mals, such as owls, live and thrive without 
seeing the sun, our indoor life probably is 
a menace. Sexually man is more out of 
adjustment than any other animal, and his 
sex impulses are in excess of his needs for 
reproduction. This stimulation of sex is 
the basis of all progress in which man 
has seemed to exceed the apes, and it is 
related closely to memory, imagination and 
brain development. Even the great prog- 
ress that has been made toward the con- 
quest of infective diseases, Dr. Carlson 
views as relatively unimportant in the 
future of the race, because no past races 
of animals have been extinguished pri- 
marily by disease. The race can be more 
easily injured than improved, and some 
phases of modern life give the opportunity 
for such injury. 


CANCER DIAGNOSIS 


While such scientific pessimism tends to 
keep human feet to the ground, it does not 
prevent medical research workers from at- 
tempting to produc the most effective 
means possible for combating disease. A 
promising development in medicine is a 
method ot diagnosis for certain kinds of 
human cancer accomplished by Dr. George 
N. Papanicolaou of Cornell Medical College. 
By a simple microscopic inspection of the 
fluids of a part of the body apart from 
the location of the malignant growths, Dr. 
Papanicolaou is able to detect the presence 
of the cancers. The anpearance of the cells 
that have been injured in their fight against 
the abnormal growth is different from that 
of healthy normal cells. Although the re- 
search is as yet in its early stages and the 
scientific details are not yet published, it is 
probable that the new diagnostic method 
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will eventually be available for clinical use 
and that it will enable the diagnosis of 
malignancy in its early stages, when it can 
be best attacked and checked. 

Cancer is caused by normal cells run- 
ning wild and growing with a vigor that is 
otherwise shown in only the young, embry- 
onic tissues. Such unruliness of mature 
cells attempting to create cancers is at- 
tacked by defenders of the body’s health, 
the phagocytes and related cells, many of 
which are wounded in the combat and bear 
the marks of battle that Dr. Papanicolaou | 
observes and uses as a diagnostic indica- 
tion. The cancers that Dr. Papanicolaou 
can detect by his new method are those of 
the female genital organs and the detect- 
ing cells occur in the genital tract. There 
is hope that the same method of diagnosis 
will be applied to other fluids of the body, 
thus locating easily malignant growths in 
other parts of the human machine. The 
discovery was made as a by-product of fun- 
damental work on the nature of sex in 
women. Following successful investigations 
of the sexual cycles of guinea pigs and 
other mammals, the same methods of re- 
search were applied to women in health 
and disease, with results which promise to 
confer real blessings upon the human race 
just as soon as they are developed and 
taboos are overcome to allow their applica- 
tion. 


BROADCASTING PICTURES 


Now that radio is in most American 
homes doing daily service, it is natural to 
look forward to the time when the reception 
of sound is supplemented by some sort of 
appeal to the visual sense. Photographs 
and pictures by radio and by telephone are 
commercial every-day accomplishments. Tel- 
evision has been demonstrated and proved 
possible, although it has not yet been put 
into commercial effect. Engineers are now 
at work to add eyes to the ears of the home 
radio set. At first, undoubtedly, just as 
the stereopticon preceded the motion pic- 
ture, so the sending of pictures by radio 
into the home will probably be common- 
place before more complicated television 
receivers come into general use for broad- 
cast reception. Recent demonstrations of 
broadcasting photographs and_ television 
are interesting as indicative of the future, 
and the public demonstrations held recently, 
while not adding greatly to the technical 
development, are important steps toward 
the broadcasting of pictures of events along 
with the sound of events. 

The picture-broadcasting apparatus de- 
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veloped by Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson of 
the General Electric Company, demon- 
strated ffom WEAF, is essentially similar 
to that used by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in sending photographs across the 
country by telephone wires, as that used 
by the Radio Corporation of America in 
transmitting photographs across the ocean 
by radio, and as that invented by C. Francis 
Jenkins of Washington and used by the 
Navy Department to send weather maps to 
ships at sea. Another form of the same 
apparatus has been developed by Radio 
Broadcast Magazine, which recently con- 
ducted the first sending of photographs by 
radio for reception on a set that could be 
built at home. In all of these methods the 
heart is in the so-called photo-electric cell. 
This device takes a beam of light that falls 
on it and converts it to electricity. It de- 
pends on the fact that when a film of metal, 
such as potassium or sodium, is illuminated, 
it gives off electrons. These are the tiny 
atoms of electricity of which the atoms of 
matter are supposed to consist. Their mo- 
tion inside the cell results in a m‘nute elec- 
trie current. Vacuum tubes like those in 
ordinary radio receivers can amplify this 
minute current millions of times, if neces- 
sary. 

In the Alexanderson transmitter the pho- 
tograph to be sent is wrapped around a 
cylinder, which revolves in the same way 
as the old-time cylindrical phonograph rec- 
ords. But instead of the needle and sound 
box of the phonograph, a lens focusses a 
spot of light from a tiny lamp on to the 
cylindrical picture. A toothed revolving 
disk breaks the reflected light up into a 
series of impulses, bright or faint, depend- 
ing on the brightness of the part of the 
picture illuminated at the time. These im- 
yulses of light fall on the photo-electric 
7ell, which produces a varying electric cur- 
rent corresponding to the picture. This 
apparatus is connected to the radio trans- 
mitter replacing the microphone, and so the 
radio impulses go out from the aerial, car- 
rying the picture with them. 

In the device for receiving the picture 
any standard radio set can be used for con- 
verting the radio waves back to electrical 
impulses. . But instead of feeding these im- 
pulses into a loud speaker to emerge as 
sound waves, they go to a box, where they 
are amplified further. Then they go to a 
Moore neon lamp,.a form of electric bulb 
in which the light is furnished by glowing 
neon gas, instead of a tungsten filament. 
Unlike the tungsten light, which takes a 
brief time to start glowing after the cur- 
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rent is turned on, and which remains glow- 
ing for an instant after the current is off, 
the neon lamp goes on and off instanta- 
neously. On account of this advantage, it 
has been extensively used in photo-telegra- 
phy and television. Forms of it were em- 
ployed in the Bell laboratories system of 
television, demonstrated last April, and in 
Dr. Alexanderson’s own television system, 
which had its public début a few weeks ago. 

In this way a beam of light is obtained 
from the neon lamp that varies as did the 
beam reflected from the cylindrical picture 
in the transmitter. This beam is focused 
on a sheet of sensitive photographic paper, 
which is wrapped around a cylinder revolv- 
ing like the cylinder at the transmitter. 
Both cylinders slowly move in the direction 
of their length as they turn, covering the 
whole picture. About 90 seconds of broad- 
casting time is required for a 4% by 8-inch 
picture. The photographic paper is taken 
from the receiving cylinder and developed 
in the same manner as any ordinary print 
made from a snapshot negative. It is a 
facsimile of the original picture. 

Other forms of apparatus for transmit- 
ting pictures by wire or radio have been 
demonstrated from time to time. Their 
chief differences are in the method of vary- 
ing the light in the receiver. In the Bell 
apparatus, by which a photograph can be 
transmitted in a few hours from New York 
to San Francisco, a “light valve” takes the 
place of the neon lamp. An electric bulb 
of the ordinary type provides the light, and 
its intensity is varied by the valve, which 
in turn varies according to the current 
reaching it from the distant transmitter. 
The Cooley “rayfoto” device, which was 
demonstrated at the recent New York radio 
show by Radio Broadcast Magazine, uses 
an electrical discharge playing directly on 
the sensitive paper to form the image. In 
the Radio Corporation’s radiophoto system 
the amount of ink sprayed pneumatically on 
ordinary paper is regulated by the incom- 
ing current. 


Dr. C. G. ABBOT’S NEW POSITION 


One of America’s great scientific insti- 
tutions is the Smithsonian Institution locat- 
ed at Washington. This was established in 
1846 by funds bequeathed by James Smith- 
son, an Englishman, and it has now grown 
to be a great research organization, super- 
vising and controlling for the United States 
Government the National Museum and va- 
rious scientific activities. Dr. Charles 
Greeley Abbot was recently elected secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. To 
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hold this important office is a high scien- 
tific honor, since the position has been held 
by such outstanding scientists as: Joseph 
Henry, physicist, 1846-1878; Spencer F. 
Baird, naturalist, 1878-1887; Samuel P. 
Langley, astronomer, 1887-1906; Charles 
D. Walcott, geologist, 1907-1927. Henry’s 
name will forever be associated with the 
early work on electricity, and Langley, 
while best known for his pioneering in aero- 
nautics, was also a great student of the 
sun. Dr. Abbot is the scientific son of 
Langley, although he succeeds Walcott, the 
great geologist, who died last year. Proba- 
bly the most important research that has 
been carried out by Dr. Abbot is the meas- 
urement of the solar constant. This is the 
intensity of the solar radiation as it would 
be at a point outside the earth’s atmosphere 
and at the average distance of the earth 
from the sun. Measurements to determine 
this have been made for twenty years, from 
observatories operated by the Smithsonian 
Institution in a number of different parts 
of the world. The most recent station is 
one that was established two years ago on 
a mountain in Africa, among the Hotten- 
tots. Before this was located Dr. Abbot 


made a trip to various possible locations 
in several parts of the world to investigate 


them personally. With such data, from 
such a long period of observations, Dr. Ab- 
bot has studied the solar cycles in which 
the sun varies, and their relation to changes 
in weather on the earth. 


SAFER AIRPLANES 


An absolutely safe airplane will never be 
built, just as no automobile is immune from 
some sort of accident. Vast improvements 
in aircraft have been made since the World 
War, during which aeronautics rapidly 
passed through its adolescence. Through 
improved design of airplanes, largely the 
result of the tests and engineering research 
of governmental and commercial laborato- 
ries here and abroad, the characteristics of 
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airplanes that make for safety have been 
improved. Many devices and principles have 
been tested in the past few years, and one 
of the most promising is the automatic 
slot, which has only recently been known 
to the public. 

The new automatic slotted wings for air- 
planes, invented in England and recently 
given their first American trial by the 
navy, may reduce the aviation death list 
considerably if their performance in prac- 
tice lives up to their showing in tests and 
the claims made for them. “Stalling” is the 
danger of every pilot, for airplanes may 
stall when they try to land too slowly, 
climb too quickly, or land with dead engines. 
When the flying speed of the machine re- 
duces to a certain point, the “lift,” or sup- 
porting force on the wings caused by the 
rush of the plane through the air, decreases. 
The machine then tends to slip backward, 
as it were, and the pilot has difficulty in 
making it obey the ailerons or other con- 
trols. It spins and plunges downward 
toward the earth. If the pilot knows enough 
and is high enough when a stall occurs, he 
can eventually right and save his airplane. 
But if the altitude is low or the pilot un- 
skilled, a crash is likely. 

The Handley Page automatic slotted 
wings come into action when the plane is 
about to stall and become uncontrollable. 
They consist of slats or flaps on the front 
edge of the wings which when the airplane 
is flying normally form a part of the wing. 
When the wing loses lift, however, the slat 
opens under the lifting force of the air on 
the slat itself. A slot is created in the wing, 
and this so changes the characteristics of 
the airplane wing that it keeps the machine 
under control and stable. Slotted wings 
have been known for about ten years. Man- 
ually operated types were developed in Eng- 
land by the Royal Air Force and in Ger- 
many, but they had the disadvantage of 
needing action on the part of the pilot te 
put them in operation. 
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agriculture, has exercised more in- 

fluence upon the social and political 
life of Mexico during the past decade and 
a half than has the production of petro- 
leum. 

This industry, largely in the hands of 
American and British capital, concentrated 
in two coast States Vera Cruz and Tamau- 
lipas, has changed the habits and means 
of livelihood of a large portion of the peo- 
ple of that region; it has deeply affected 
the destinies of the entire nation. The ac- 
quisition of the oil fields greatly compli- 
cated the entire system of land-tenure; and, 
during the 1910-17 revolution, the rush for 
black gold created serious conflicts that are 
only today beginning to be ironed out. Un- 
doubtedly petroleum has been one of the 
major sources of disorder south of the Rio 
Grande; the large petroleum revenues (in 
1922, 86 million pesos, 30 per cent. of the to- 
tal national income) have made control of 
the Government a greater prize; bandits, 
official and otherwise, have found the petro- 
leum companies good prey; the petroleum 
companies, on occasion, have openly taken 
sides during armed conflicts, both for and 
against de facto Governments. In two 
epochs the petroleum question led Mexico 
and the United States to the brink of war; 
it was one of the chief considerations in 
the recognition of Obregén’s Government 
growing out of the Bucareli agreements 
engineered by Warren and Payne. The 
World War, the cutting off of Russian oil, 
the rapid increase in demand for petro- 
leum, all made the Mexican supply of ex- 
aggerated importance during much of this 
period. Today overproduction in the 
United States, the rapid development of 
new fields, as in Venezuela, Rumania, 
Baku, the renewed accessibility of Russian 
oil, have tended to make the Mexican out- 
put momentarily of lesser importance. As 
a result of the Mexican Revolution, of re- 
strictive and regulatory legislation, de- 
creased demand, general reorganization of 
the industry, Mexican production has rap- 
idly declined; Mexico no longer holds sec- 
ond place after the United States, being 
now surpassed by Russia and pressed for 
third place by Venezuela. 


P sgricattor no other industry, except 


Just as Mexico has been passing through 
a violent transition period, so the petroleum 
industry, quite apart from local, national, 
and international complications, has on its 
side passed through a crisis. Probably the 
year 1928 will mark the turning point in 
the industry. It is doubtful whether pro- 
duction, so long as the supply holds out, 
will ever again reach such a low level; at 
the same time the industry is unlikely ever 
again to hold such an abnormal prepon- 
derance in the national affairs or to con- 
tribute such a large portion of the national 
revenues, or to cause such diplomatic indi- 
gestion. The international conflict seems 
definitely on the road to final settlement. 
The industry itself is entering upon a dif- 
ferent and sounder stage. Mexico as a 
nation and the oil industry are both en- 
tering upon a new phase of their develop- 
ment. A new cycle has begun. 

The matter may be summarized thus: 
1901 to 1922 represented the wildcat era 
of the industry. Part of this era falls with- 
in the worst epoch of Mexican disorder, 
when for a time the petroleum companies 
carried on their production as in an armed 
camp; and their very importance was in- 
creased by the fact that, while most other 
industries in Mexico were gravely shattered, 
petroleum was rapidly striding ahead to 
maximum production. The oil holdings rep- 
resented the greatest single aggregation of 
wealth in Mexico, and the resultant con- 
flicts with revolutionary chiefs hard pressed 
for funds gave rise to innumerable alter- 
cations; also, the very nationalistic and so- 
cialistic doctrines involved in the prolonged 
upheaval, doctrines which fomented the 
Querétaro Constitution of 1917, with its 
moot Article 27 establishing dominio directo 
of the nation in the subsoil, incubated fur- 
ther dissensions. 

The subsequent period from 1922-1928 
finds the major known fields staked out, 
the first rush of the industry exhausted, 
and is featured by a serious, less hectic at- 
tempt to achieve equilibrium between the 
various interests, private, governmental, in- 
ternational. It opens with the Supreme 
Court decisions of 1922-23 in the Texas 
Company cases and others, declaring Ar- 
ticle 27 non-retroactive, and with the Buca- 
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reli agreements of 1923, further guarantee- 
ing non-retroactivity; and it comprises the 
1925 oil law which attempted a new modi- 
fication of the meaning of retroactivity; 
and it draws to a close with the reiteration 
by the Supreme Court in November, 1927, 
of the inviolability of certain rights ac- 
quired prior to 1917. 


THE WILDCAT ERA 


Without doubt the period from 1928 on 
will mark the emergence of a more orderly 
industry, more in proportion with the gen- 
eral activities of the nation, and proceed- 
ing on the basis of the juridical precepts 
now being established. And just as the in- 
dustry has passed, rather violently, from 
the wildcat era to one of regulation, much 
as other industries unfolded in the United 
States from the Civil War down to the 
Sherman anti-trust law, so Mexico has 
passed out of the shadow under which it 
labored when its whole destiny and stability 
depended upon a single resource supplying 
30 per cent. of its revenues. In the year 
1927 it is doubtful whether petroleum con- 
tributed much more than 7 per cent. of 
the total revenues of the country. With 
the passing of the acute revolutionary 
stage old activities, such as mining, have 
revived; new undertakings are budding 
forth; commerce is expanding. 

These then are the significant factors 
in the Mexican petroleum industry at the 
present time: overproduction in the United 
States and the development of new profit- 
able fields in other parts of the world; 
the dizzy decline in Mexican production 
from 194,755,710 barrels in 1921 to 90,609,- 
991 barrels in 1926 and probably not much 
over 60,000,000 barrels in 1927; the suc- 
cessful enforcement of the main features 
of the 1917 Constitution with regard to the 
mationalization of the subsoil, but a guar- 
anteeing to the owner of the surface of 
subsoil rights on lands acquired before 1917 
and definitely “tagged” for oil purposes; 
the reorganization of the industry itself, 
a change featured by the passing of Doheny, 
who typifies the wildcat era and the con- 
centration of production in the hands of the 
Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, In- 
diana and California (producing nearly 60 
per cent. of Mexico’s oil); the emergence 
of the Mexican Government as a producer 
(El Control de Administracién del Petréleo 
Nacional now supplies 4.6 per cent. of the 
total national output); and the passing of 
the smaller independent companies. At 
present there remain but five of any im- 
portance (since Sinclair may be considered 
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as controlled by Standard); the Mellon in- 
terests (Mexican Gulf, 5.6 per cent.), the 
Aguila and Royal Dutch (6.8 per cent.), 
the City Service Corporation (Doherty) 
with some seven subsidiaries producing 4.7 
per cent., the Marland Oil Company (Mor- 
gan) producing through its various subsi- 
diaries, chiefly the Cia Petrolera Franco 
Espanola, S. A. 1.2 per cent., and the 
Texas Company (6.7 per cent.). The latter 
has had bad luck with recent drilling and 
will probably leave the field. These facts 
represent a definite realignment in the in- 
dustry. 

The previous wildcat period presented 
spectacular episodes. This was the gold- 
rush epoch, where claims, so to speak, 
were staked out, violences committed, and 
options on new property changed hands 
from hour to hour at ever steeper prices, 
profits of six figures being made over night. 
From the time Doheny secured the Hacienda 
del Tulillo (280,000 acres purchased at 
$325,000) in 1900, and the first well was 
brought in at Ebano on May 14, 1901, the 
industry gradually gathered headway. In 
1904 the first official records showed 220,- 
650 barrels; by 1912, during the adminis- 
tration of the revolutionary President 
Francisco I. Madero, production had reached 
16,558,217 barrels. The average California 
well, which is above the average for the 
United States, yielded from 100 to 200 bar- 
rels per day, and 600 barrels has been con- 
sidered big. In Mexico Casiano No. 7 
started with a flow of 70,000 barrels daily 
(Sept. 10, 1910). In less than a decade it 
had produced over 100,000,000 barrels. 
Cerro Azul, the greatest oil well in the 
world, ran 1,400,000 barrels before it could 
be capped, then under a back pressure of 
about 900 pounds produced about 50,000 
barrels per day. There are wells drilled fif- 
teen years ago which still produce 800 bar- 
rels a day. While in the United States 
most wells have to be pumped, in Mexico 
many wells flow under their own pressure. 
Of course the sky is not entirely without 
dark clouds. The average Mexican well 
must be drilled, not into oil bearing sands 
as in the United States (with the exception 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and one 
other small area), but into basalt folds, so 
that the cost is usually three times as great; 
the exploitable zone extremely narrow in 
each field; and, near the coast, the danger 
not of one well but the whole field turning 
to salt water, often imminent. 


SCRAMBLE FOR OIL LANDS 
In the initial period, and on down through 
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Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


The main street of Zacamixtle in the oil region of Mexico 


the administration of Carranza, the scram- 
ble for oil lands by individuals and com- 
panies continued frantically. Doheny, on 
the ground floor, already producing and on 
the upgrade, was able to expand most con- 
sistently and ruthlessly; so that his com- 
panies, which he disposed of in 1925 to a 
holding company of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana are still today the heav- 
iest producers in the field, 36 per cent. of 
Mexico’s entire output. 

Picturesque and buccaneer personalities 
emerged. The President of one of the lar- 
gest companies in the field today landed on 
the Tampico swamps as a_ beachcomber, 
secured a job as a mechanic, and by his 
daring and unscrupulous tactics rapidly 
rose to the top; a local representative of 
another of the largest concerns cleaned 
his company of several million dollars and 
started out independently, playing in with 
Mexican officials. Today he is President of 
an independent company, and one of the 
most active concession-hunters on the Mexi- 
can scene, 


This period saw, also, the rise of the port 
of Tampico from a few miserable mud huts 
to a city of paved streets and American 
homes and a semblance of sanitation. It 


reached its heyday in 1921-1922. Soon it 
became a wide-open town, with one of the 
largest red-light districts in the history of 
the world. Money flowed like water. In the 
jazz-hammering cabarets a man who did 
not spend a few thousand a night was de- 
spised. Though the prostitutes who flocked 
there from every corner of the globe did not 
carry stilettos in their stockings, as Her- 
gesheimer would have us believe in his 
Tampico, nevertheless a number of Amer- 
icans whose death caused diplomatic apo- 
plexy to the State Department passed out 
at the hands of the local Delilas or in saloon 
brawls. Poker played its share in convivial- 
ity and the sumptuous roulettes made Mon- 
te Carlo look second-rate. The bodegas of 
Europe were ransacked for wine and cham- 
pagne; whisky was aged with fake labels. 
The port harbored one of the most ele- 
gant opium dens on the continent. Mechan- 
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ics, adding-machine slaves, rod and chain 
men, camp-carpenters, and other menials, 
hired at managerial salaries, because of 
the terrible climate and the reckless ex- 
pansion of the industry, learned to leave 
their tobacco plugs at home and sport dress 
suits at the local American Club. 

This inrush of frontiersmen was dumped 
upon a unsuspecting countryside, previously 
inhabited by Indians and ranchers, who 
lived a simple bucolic existence, and passed 
the time leisurely, signing corridos, know- 
ing little of the world as it is. The form 
of land tenure was effective, though com- 
plicated. There was no particular land- 
hunger to make disputes pressing. The 
system in vogue was a tangle of many sys- 
tems of jurisprudence and social customs, 
dating from pre-Conquest days, from Co- 
lonial days, from independence days. There 
was communal holding of ejidos; there were 
enclosures, never properly legalized; there 
were Crown grants for irrigation, for pas- 
turage, surface cultivation, subsoil exploi- 
tation—sometimes four separate grants 
for the same piece of property. Crown 
titles for pastures, strictly limited to graz- 
ing purposes, were originally sold for about 
$100 per sitio; i. e., for about 2% cents per 
acre. The mining unit was for the pertencia 
of about two and one-tenth acres. There 
were “Federal zones” and remnants of 
Church holdings in the name of the Indian. 
The public records were thoroughly faulty. 
Many lands had their titles registered, not 
with the legal authorities as required by 
the law of 1884 but on the parochial rec- 
ords. Many lands were held without re- 
corded title, but had been handed down from 
generation to generation, ownership being 
amicably recognized by the community. 
Titles, kept by village elders, were even 
drawn in the form of pictographs with 
quaint footprints, and cactus plants, and 
strings of beads, indicating prices paid. 
Some deeds recorded the boundaries in this 
fashion: “From the Cacalayo falls south- 
west two hours on horseback to a pile of 
stones [which pile had long since disap- 
peared, probably to build an Indian jacal], 
thence west one hour. * * *” 


INVALID TITLES 


In the mad flurry for oil lands there 
was no time to examine the validity of all 
these titles. The main thing was to grab 
a piece of land before some one else did, 
hold it against all comers, at the point of 
the gun if necessary, and sink a shaft as 
quickly as possible. Any title would do. To 
this day one of the richest little corners 
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of land in the whole area is being drilled 
on a pasturage title, and other belated 
claimants have been held off by compro- 
mse, legal and illegal proceedings. Many 
an owner of property woke up, rubbed his 
eyes, and discovered oil flowing from wells, 
to be informed that he no longer owned it. 
If he had money he fought for a share of 
the spoils, and the outcome usually would 
depend on who could pay the biggest bribe 
to Mexican officials. To get lands you 
often had to deal with a hundred or four 
hundred owners, or an entire community. 
If a blanket title could not be obtained 
from the community as a whole you sim- 
ply bought up a few rights from a few 
members and sunk in a well. In any case 
you were never sure that you had an iron- 
clad deed. Other properties, originally 
bought by a farming group for so many 
pesos primitivos, had through the years 
seen the moieties endlessly subdivided. The 
Hacienda Aguada had close to four hun- 
dred owners. The parochial records of 
many such properties read that Juan Pedro 
sold two hectares to Isidro—no surnames; 
and there are only about a million Juan 
Pedros in Mexico, each of which may, if 
taken in tow by a clever shyster, become a 
potential claimant. One widow, needing: 
money, decided to sell her ranch. She sent 
her profligate son to talk it over with the 
oil companies. With no right of attorney, 
he sold the land for a few thousand pesos, 
and spent it all on a night’s debauch. 
One bright morning the widow discovered 
that a company had sunk wells upon her 
property. To this day she has never been 
able to get a redress. 

In such a confused state of affairs, with 
unscrupulous adventurers of every type on 
every hand, with revolution stalking the 
land and law largely a farce, no limit held 
for the stratagems perpetrated, both by in- 
dividuals and by companies. Men were 
murdered; legitimate children were made 
bastards; bastards were made legitimate; 
minors were kidnapped and sent to the 
States. Sane people were declared insane. 
Married couples suddenly found themselves 
divorced. Dusky Indian maidens without 
shoes on their unwashed feet, but with 
moieties in property under which ran the 
black stream of wealth, found that their 
persons were most desirable in legal wed- 
lock to Southern gentlemen of otherwise 
violent color prejudices. Pages were torn 
out of public records; false pages were in- 
serted in public records, dates changed, 
names changed. Came upon the scene the 
venders of faked titles, some of which the 














oil companies bought in quite good faith. 
Came upon the scene every type of shyster 
lawyer, looking around for ignorant Indians 
with claims fancied or real on oil-bearing 
properties, and the companies were made 
to pay the piper for earlier indiscretions. 
Oftentimes companies had to buy the title 
to the same piece of land half a dozen times. 
Corruption stalked abroad. Scarcely a judge 
that did not have his price. Scarcely an 
inspector who could not be purchased. And 
revolution raging up and down the land; 
and money to be paid to officials and money 
to be paid to bandits, such as Pelaez. And 
yet, with it all, the companies made money; 
production proceeded apace. There was 
searcely any charge the industry could not 
bear; and the wells ran to fabulous pro- 
duction. 


ORDER OuT OF CHAOS 


But as the taxes increased came subter- 
fuge; false bottom tankers, secret pipe- 
lines, palm-crossed inspectors. Private 
armed guards even drove Government offi- 
cials off properties at the point of the 
gun. It is doubtful if either the Mexican 
Government, the companies, or the Amer- 
ican State Department could stand thor- 
ough investigation of their participation 
in the events of the worst era of wildcat- 
ting. But gradually order emerged out of 
the chaos. The smaller fry were gobbled 
up, or pushed off the scene; a dozen out- 
standing companies emerged, at the top of 
which stood Doheny. These companies faced 
the urgent necessity of straightening out 
their titles which, it may safely be said, 
were 50 per cent. perfectly imperfect. 

A gentlemen’s agreement among the pro- 
ducers respected each other’s claims. But 
outside poachers had to be driven off. The 
leading oil people faced interminable suits; 
for years one company paid a single law- 
yer $100,000 a year merely to deal with the 
question of clearing up the titles. Many 
of the suits brought against the companies 
made demands for a share of the profits 
taken out of the soil over a period of ten 
or twenty years, demands frequently run- 
ning into millions of dollars. Thus one 
Carmen Dominguez was not represented in 
the purchase division of the money received 
of the Cocadilao estate; and her heirs at- 
tached the company’s property and persons 
for immense sums. During the De la Huerta 
revolt in 1923-24 Doheny, whose titles on 
the Juan Felipe property were under dis- 
pute, made one of his brilliant master 
strokes, by advancing the Government $10,- 
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000,000 in taxes in return for an agreement 
that the Government would recognize the 
right to drill in cases where titles repre- 
senting 35 per cent. of the property were 
held. 

Titles also soon became a bone of inter- 
national contention. Since 1884 Mexico 
has had a law which requires that land 
titles must be filed with the proper au- 
thorities. This was also one of the require- 
ments laid down by President Carranza. 
Oil titles then and since could not, in many 
cases, stand filing. The oil companies pub- 
licly stated that they would be willing to 
submit their titles to the State Department 
but not to the Mexican Government. 

The Querétaro Constitution of 1917, with 
its Article 27 establishing national do- 
minion over the subsoil, marked the first 
serious indication of governmental inten- 
tion to regulate the petroleum industry. 
The American State Department, promptly 
grasping the implications of the new docu- 
ment, hurried to obtain assurances from 
Carranza—whose memory still bled with 
the Pershing expedition and the Vera 
Cruz occupation—that the constitutional 
provisions would not be applied retroactive- 
ly. For this contention there was also Ar- 
ticle 14 providing that “no law will be 
given retroactive effect to the injury of 
any person.” However, it was obvious that 
while the industry was rampantly expand- 
ing, the wildcat era still flourishing, the 
country still unpacified, and the attention 
of the United States directed primarily to- 
ward Europe, no _ serious attempt to 
impose conditions upon the industry by the 
Mexican Government and no serious effort 
at securing a determinative definition of 
the constitutional provisions could be ar- 
rived at. This period of serious negotiations 
really opens after the petroleum companies’ 
drive in 1920-21, to maintain their previous 
super-legal status and to precipitate inter- 
ventions, proved a complete failure; and 
when the Revindicating Régime founded by 
Obregon and Calles showed definite capa- 
city to pacify and govern the country; i. e., 
in 1922-23, after the Texas Company and 
other decisions had been handed down by 
the Supreme Court and after the Bucareli 
agreements signed by Warren and Payne 
laid the basis for the recognition of Obre- 
gon’s Administration. The final attainment 
of equilibrium in the industry, if events 
follow the normal course suggested by the 
Supreme Court decision of November, 1927, 
will probably be achieved early in 1928. 
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pressing itself in the series of inter- 

national gatherings of States, is not 
native to the New World, it long ago took 
a firm hold of the minds of the statesmen 
of the two Americas, for it was found to 
be the means by which problems which 
seemed far too large and far too complex 
to be dealt with in any other way could thus 
be more satisfactorily solved. The man in 
the New World to whom the conference 
idea appealed forcefully and _ effectively 
was the great liberator, Simon Bolivar. It 
was he who made the conference idea the 
basis of the series of international confer- 
ences of American States of which the one 
which opened at Havana on Jan. 16, 1928, 
is a part, the first being the congress which 
was called by Bolivar and which met in 
Panama from June 22 to July 15, 1826. Re- 
ferring to this, President Coolidge said in 
the course of his address at Havana: 


The statesmanship of the Southern Amer- 
ican republics has shown a peculiar skill 
and aptitude in this field. It began with 
mutual consultation. The first Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress assembled at Panama about 
100 years ago. The purpose of the gather- 
ing has never been forgotten and it may be 
said to have marked the beginning of a 
permanent institution. The republics south 
of the Rio Grande have produced a most 
impressive record of a resort to mediation, 
arbitration and other peaceful methods for 
the adjustment and adjudication of their 
international differences. A study of their 
treaties will disclose some of the finest ex- 
amples of mutual covenant for the limita- 
tion of armaments and the avoidance of 
hostile conflicts. 

In the discovery of the true principles of 
international relations, and in the practical 
ability of putting them into effect, they have 
demonstrated a moral power and strength 
of character for which the whole world 
should be profoundly grateful. 

The Pan-American conferences meet for 
the purpose of maintaining and extending 
these important principles. It is impossible 
to conceive of a more inspiring motive which 
men could entertain in dealing with the 
affairs of the world. You have convened to 
take council together for increasing the do- 
mestic welfare of the free people of our 
independent republics and promoting inter- 
national peace. No other part of the world 
could provide constituencies which all have 
such a unity of purpose. The whole atmos- 
phere of the conference is animated with 


ee the conference idea, ex- 


the spirit of democracy and good-will. This 
is the fundamental concept of your organ- 
ization. 


Significant, too, were the following para- 
graphs from the address of President Ma- 
chado of Cuba formally opening the sessions 
of the Sixth International Conference: 


The representatives of the American re- 
publics gather once more with the practi- 
cal purpose of the consolidation of a mutual, 
beneficial, and positive brotherhood, both 
in spirit and in interest. The International 
American Conference, initiated at Washing- 
ton thirty-nine years ago, and continued at 
Mexico, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and 
Santiago, Chile, again meets to toil for the 
welfare and glory of a new humanity and 
the crucible for a new civilization. * * * 

Pan-Americanism is a constructive work 
that does not imply antagonisms, but on the 
contrary, cooperates for universal peace, for 
a better understanding among all peoples, 
toward the spiritual and moral unity of the 
nations of the world. It is something that, 
if in any manner it wishes to signify itself, 
it is in the desire of being placed at the 
front, bearing in mind that in international 
life, greatness should not be judged by 
standards inspired by admiration for brute 
force, but by the efforts of each nation 
within the scope of its civilization. 

Pan-Americanism is not merely the result 
of civilization, treaties, or noble institutions; 
it is also, and primarily, public spirit, the 
will of the people and collective ideals, 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ADDRESS 


The formal onening of the conference by 
President Machado took place in the Teatro 
Nacional and was a colorful and somewhat 


spectacular affair. The presence of the 
Chief Executive of the United States and 
other distinguished personages gave the 
necessary international atmosphere. The 
great event of the session was the delivery 
hy President Coolidge of a formal address. 
This address is one of the most remarkable 
ever delivered before an_ international 
American conference and one that deserves 
very careful consideration. For that reason 
the most important paragraphs are here 
given: 

It is a heavy responsibility which rests 
upon the people and the Governments repre- 
sented at this conference. Unto them has 


been given a new land, free from the tradi- 
tional jealousies and hatreds of the Old 
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World, where the people might come into 
the fullest state of development. It is among 
the republics of this hemisphere that the 
principle of human rights has had its broad- 
est application, where political freedom and 
equality and economic opportunity have 
made their greatest advance. 

Our most sacred trust has been, and is, 
the establishment and expansion of the 
spirit of democracy. No doubt we shall 
make some false starts and experience some 
disappointing reactions. But we have put 
our confidence in the ultimate wisdom of 
the people. We believe we can rely on their 
intelligence, their honesty and their char- 
acter. We are thoroughly committed to the 
principle that they are better fitted to gov- 
ern themselves than any one else is to 
govern them. We do not claim immediate 
perfection. But we do expect continual 
progress. Our history reveals that in such 
expectation we have not been disappointed. 
It is better for the people to make their 
own mistakes than to have some one else 
make their mistakes for them. 

Next to our attachment to the principle 
of self-government has been our attachment 
to the policy of peace. When the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere gained their in- 
dependence they were compelled to fight 
for it. They have always been a brave, 
resolute and determined people, willing to 
make any sacrifices to defend what they 
believed to be their rights. But when once 
their rights have been secured they have 
been almost equally solicitous to respect the 
rights of others. Their chief efforts have 
been devoted to the arts of peace. They 
have never come under the delusion of 
military grandeur. 

Nowhere among these republics have great 
military establishments ever been main- 
tained for the purpose of overawing or sub- 
jugating other nations. We have all nour- 
ished a commendable sentiment of moderate 
preparation for national defense, believing 
that for a nation to be unreasonably neglect- 
ful of the military art, even if it did not 
invite and cause such aggression as to result 
either in war or in abject humiliation, it 
must finally lead to a disastrous disintegra- 
tion of the very moral fibre of the nation. 

But it is one thing to be prepared to 
defend our rights as a last extremity and 
quite another to rely on force where reason 
ought to prevail. The form of our govern- 
ments guarantees us against Old World 
dynastic wars. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the conflicts which have been waged 
by our republics for 150 years have been 
almost entirely for the purpose of securing 
independence and extending the domain of 
human freedom. When these have been ac- 
complished, we have not failed to heed the 
admonition to beat our swords into plow- 
shares. 

All nations here represented stand on an 
exact footing of equality. The smallest and 
the weakest speaks here with the same au- 
thority as the largest and the most powerful. 
You come together under the present con- 
dition, and the future expectation, of pro- 
found peace. You are continuing to strike 
a new note in international gatherings by 
maintaining a forum in which not the self- 
ish interests of a few, but the general wel- 
fare of all, will be concerned. 

If you are to approximate your past suc- 
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cesses, it will be because you do not hesitate 
to meet facts squarely. We must consider 
not only our strength but our weaknesses. 
We must give thought not only to our excel- 
lence but to our defects. The attitude of 
the open mind must prevail. Most of all, 
you must be guided by patience, tolerance 
and charity, judging your sister nations not 
only by their accomplishments, but also by 
their aspirations. 

A Divine Providence has made us a neigh- 
borhood of republics. It is impossible to 
suppose that it was for the purpose of mak- 
ing us hostile to each other, but from time 
to time to reveal to us the methods by 
which we might secure the advantages and 
blessings of enduring friendships. 

Like the subjects which have occupied the 
attention of your predecessors, the topics 
contained in the agenda of the present con- 
ference call for cooperative international 
action. They belong to the class of inquiries 
that produce closer international relations, 
promoting the good of all in the political, 
economic, social and cultural spheres. Your 
predecessors have shown great wisdom in 
directing their attention to the matters that 
unite and strengthen us in friendly collabo- 
ration—subjects that develop an inter-Amer- 
ican unity of sentiment which alone can 
make our common endeavors fruitful. 

The existence of this conference, held for 
the consideration of measures of purely 
American concern, involves no antagonism . 
toward any other section of the world or 
any other organization. It means that the 
independent republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, animated by the same ideals, enjoy- 
ing the common blessings of freedom and 
peace, realize that there are many matters 
of mutual interest and importance which can 
best be investigated and resolved through 
the medium of such friendly contact and 
negotiation as is necessary for cooperative 
action. 

We realize that one of the most important 
services which we can render to humanity, 
the one for which we are peculiarly respon- 
sible, is to maintain the ideals of our West- 
ern world. That is our obligation. No one 
else can discharge it for us. If it has to 
be met, we must meet it ourselves. We 
must join together in assuring conditions 
under which our republics will have the 
freedom and the responsibility of working 
out their own destiny in their own way. 

The proceedings of the successive Pan- 
American Conferences reveal a record of 
achievement which, without attempting the 
spectacular, constantly builds on the solid 
foundation of the immediately attainable. 
With each succeeding conference the agree- 
ments for the orderly settlement of such 
differences as may arise between the Amer- 
ican republics have been extended and 
strengthened, thus making their relation- 
ship more certain and more secure. 

Each conference has contributed its share 
toward developing more intimate cultural 
ties among the nations of this hemisphere 
and establishing new currents of mutual 
understanding. Obstacles to closer eco- 
nomic relations have been removed, thus 
clearing the pathways of commercial inter- 
course. 


It is not desirable that we should attempt 


to be all alike. Progress is not secured 
through uniformity and similarity, but rather 
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through multiplicity and diversity. We 
should all be intent on maintaining our 
own institutions and customs, preserving 
the purity of our own language and litera- 
ture, fostering the ideals of our own cul- 
ture and society. In a territory reaching 
from the North Temperate Zone through 
the tropics to the South Pole there is room 
enough for every worthy activity which is 
profitable and every ideal which is good. 

Our geographical location, as well as our 
political ideals, has endowed us with a 
self-contained unity and independence. In- 
stead of considering our variations as an 
obstacle, we ought to realize that they are 
a contribution to harmonious political and 
economic relations. 

In this work of inter-American coopera- 
tion an important part has been played by 
the Pan-American Union. It stands as the 
permanent organ of these conferences. This 
international organization has labored un- 
ceasingly to give effect to the treaties and 
resolutions adopted by the successive con- 
ferences. Its scope of usefulness is con- 
stantly being enlarged and its ability to 
serve the American republics is strength- 
ened with each year that passes. 

In the area of political relations the re- 
sults have been no less gratifying and even 
more significant. It is almost impossible 
fully to appreciate the remarkable record 
achieved by the republics of America in 
the settlement of the differences that have 
arisen among them. 

Because of ill-defined boundaries of the 
sparsely settled political subdivisions of the 
old Spanish colonial empire, the independent 
States of America carved out of it fell heir 
to a large number of territorial disputes 
which, in many cases, were of an exceed- 
ingly delicate and difficult nature. It is a 
tribute to the spirit of good-will and mutual 
accommodation which has dominated the 
relations among the nations of the Western 
World that most of these disputes have 
been settled by the orderly process of nego- 
tiation, mediation and arbitration. 

The adjustment of international differ- 
ences on the American continents has 
happily advanced to a stage at which but 
few questions remain unsolved. This ex- 
traordinary record of achievement places 
heavy responsibility upon the present gen- 
eration to advance the great work that has 
been so auspiciously begun. 

In the international system which you 
represent the rights of each nation carry 
with them corresponding obligations, de- 
fined by laws which we recognize as bind- 
ing upon all of us. It is through the care- 
ful observance of those laws which define 
our rights and impose our duties that in- 
ternational cooperation is possible. This 
lays on us all a continental responsibility 
which none of us wish to avoid and the 
fulfillment of which is one of the most im- 
— guarantees of international friend- 
ship. 

While the law is necessary for the proper 
guidance of human action and will always 
remain the source of freedom and liberty, 
and the ultimate guaranty of all our rights, 
there is another element in our experience 
= must always be taken into considera- 
ion. 

We read that ‘“‘the letter killeth but the 





spirit giveth life.’’ Oftentimes in our inter- 
national relationship we shall have to look 
to the spirit rather than to the letter of 
the law. We shall have to realize that the 
highest law is consideration, cooperation, 
friendship and charity. Without the ap- 
plication of these there can be no peace 
and no progress, no liberty and no republic. 
These are the attributes that raise human 
relationships out of the realm of the me- 
chanical, above the realm of animal exist- 
ence, into the loftier sphere that borders 
on the divine. 

If we are to experience a new era in our 
affairs, it will be because the world recog- 
nizes and lives in accordance with this spirit. 
Its most complete expression is the Golden 
Rule. 

The light which Columbus followed has 
not failed. The courage that carried him 
on still lives. They are the heritage of the 
people of Bolivar and of Washington. We 
must lay our voyage of exploration toward 
complete understanding and _ friendship. 
Having taken that course, we must not be 
turned aside by the fears of the timid, the 
counsels of the ignorant, or the designs 
of the malevolent. f ; 

With law and charity as our guides, with 
that ancient faith which is only strength- 
ened when it requires sacrifices, we shall 
anchor at last in the harbor of justice and 
truth. The same Pilot that stood by the 
side of the Great Discoverer, and the same 
Wisdom that instructed the founding fathers 
of our republics, will continue to abide 
with us. 

It is a high example that we have set for 
the world in resolving international differ- 
ences without resort to force. If these con- 
ferences mean anything, they mean _ the 
bringing of «ll our people more definitely 
and more completely under the reign of 
law. After all, it is in that direction that 
we must look with the greatest assurance 
for human progress. 

We can make no advance in the realm of 
economics, we can do nothing for education, 
we can accomplish but little even in the 
sphere of religion, until human affairs are 
brought within the orderly rule of law. The 
surest refuge of the weak and the oppressed 
is in the law. It is preeminently the shield 
of small nations. This is necessarily a long, 
laborious process, which must broaden out 
from precedent to precedent, from the gen- 
eral acceptance of principle to principle. 

New activities require new laws. The rules 
for the governing of aviation are only be- 
ginning to be considered. We shall make 
more progress in the end if we proceed with 
deliberation. No doubt you will find in your 
discussions many principles that you are 
ready to announce as sound and settled 
rules of action. 

But there are certain to be other ques- 
tions concerning which it is not possible at 
the present time to lay down a specific rule 
of law. This need not discourage any one. 
It is rather the most conclusive evidence 
that the results which have been secured 
are not of a temporary and _ ill-considered 
nature, but a mature statement of sound 
and conclusive principles. 

The founders of our republics sought no 
peculiar preferment for themselves. That 
same disinterested spirit which has ani- 
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mated the conduct of our past conferences 
has given the American family of nations 
a high place in the opinion of the world. 
Our republics seek no special privileges for 
themselves, nor are they moved by any of 
those purposes of domination and restraints 
upon liberty of action which in other times 
and places have been fatal to peace and 
progress. 


Mr. HUGHES’S ADDRESS 


The address delivered by Charles Evans 
Hughes, chief of the United States delega- 
tion, before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Havana on Jan. 20 attracted wide 
interest throughout the Americas. In many 
respects it was even more remarkable than 
President Coolidge’s address. Mr. Hughes 
said in part: 

We cherish the thought that Cuba in her 
liberty and independence is the vindication 
of the idealism of the people of the United 
States. It is that idealism which, at the 
beginning, during the struggles of over 100 
years ago nurtured our policy in this hemis- 
phere. It is that idealism which has ever 
been the guardian of our liberty at home. 

You will find us keen in trade, zealous for 
the advantages of commercial intercourse, 
but no one knows us well who fails to rec- 
ognize, despite all our shortcomings, the 
dominance among us of the ideals of in- 
dependence and democracy. These brought 
us to the aid of Cuba in 1898 and again 
summoned us with imperative command to 
take our part in the titanic contest of the 
World War. 

You cannot adequately explain the United 
States in statistics of population, of com- 
merce or of wealth. There is a power above 
all these which gives final direction to our 
public opinion and establishes the standards 
of our statesmanship, according to which 
we take measure of executives and legis- 
lators. 

If you would find what we worship in our 
inmost thought, do not rest :ontent with 
going to our marts, but visit our shrines. 
We like to be thought shrewd, but we erect 
no monuments to mere shrewdness. We re- 
serve our highest veneration for the greatest 
exemplars of liberty and independence— 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. They 
are still, and I trust ever will be, the true 
spokesmen of the American spirit. 

But this idealism is that of a practical and 
industrious people. We rejoice with you in 
the material gains of progress. With vast 
and increasing populations there must be 
opportunities well used to give talent its 
proper place and workers their full reward, 
or we should have the discontent that leads 
to anarchy rather than the cooperative ef- 
forts which give better standards of living 
and a wider-diffused prosperity. 

The advancement of civilization is in the 
care of the factory, the plantation, the mar- 
kets of commerce as well as the halls of 
learning. Progress must have its economic 
basis, and the commercial movement be- 
tween North America and Latin America is 
one which in the main is equally satisfac- 
tory to the statesman and _ the economist. 
The steady development of our commercial 
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exchanges reflects the contrasts of products 
and of industrial needs. 

We could not be satisfied with the expan- 
sion of commercial relations if these con- 
tacts failed to develop a better understand- 
ing and a more comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic view of the lives and the problems 
of our peoples. 

There is no guarantee of friendship in dis- 
regard of differences. The differences in 
individuals, groups and nations save life 
from monotony and give to our contacts 
a never-failing fascination. But, however 
noteworthy the varieties of our particular 
environments, our resemblances are more 
fundamental than our differences. Even 
our problems, to the keen observer, have 
many elements in common. 

Underneath the _ superficial contrasts 
there is the bond of fellowship between 
democratic peoples in their age-long quest 
of solidarity, efficiency and equal justice. It 
may be a long journey to our goal, but we 
are on the way. At the sixth Pan-American 
Conference we are taking counsel together 
to help us onward. 

Pan-Americanism rests upon four pillars. 
The first is independence. It is the firm 
policy of the United States to respect the 
territorial integrity of the American repub- 
lics. We have no policy of aggression. We 
wish for all of them, not simply those great 
in area and population and wealth, but for 
every one, to the very smallest, strength © 
and not weakness. What a fatuous idea it 
would be to think that the United States 
desired that any of these States should be 
weak or the prey of disorder. There is no 
promise for the United States in that. We 
do not wish their territory. We have troubles 
enough at home without seeking respon- 
sibilities abroad. The rights we assert for 
ourselves we accord to others. 

Nothing could be happier for the United 
States than that all the countries in the 
region of the Caribbean should be strong, 
self-sufficient, fulfilling their destiny, set- 
tling their problems, with peace at home 
and the fulfillment of their obligations 
abroad. It is in the strength of these 
Powers, as equal and responsible States, and 
not in the weakness of any, that lies our 
confidence for future tranquillity and the 
mutual benefits of intercourse. 

The second pillar of Pan-Americanism is 
stability. Independence is not enough. In- 
dependence gives opportunity, but stability 
is essential to take advantage of it. It is 
our desire to encourage stability in the in- 
terest of independence. Let me recall to 
you an illustration: Several years ago, in 
circumstances which it is not necessary for 
me to review, the United States entered 
Santo Domingo. But what did we do? Did 
we endeavor to stay? On the contrary, we 
labored to get out. It would have been very 
easy to remain, but the Government of the 
United States was most solicitous to arrange 
for the termination of its occupation and 
the withdrawal of its forces, and endeavored 
earnestly and successfully to aid the Do- 
minican people in establishing a sound basis 
for an independent Government. The lead- 
ers of all parties were brought together for 
conversation. A plan of evacuation was 
agreed upon; arrangements were made for 
the provisional Government and for the es- 
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tablishment of a permanent Government. 
These arrangements were carried out and 
the United States withdrew. It was my 
happy privilege to be associated with these 
endeavors which had this successful frui- 
tion. If we had cherished an imperialistic 
purpose we should have remained in Santo 
Domingo; but we withdrew. We would 
leave Haiti at any time that we had reason- 
able expectations of stability and could be 
assured that the withdrawal would not be 
the occasion for a recurrence of bloodshed. 
Meanwhile, we are endeavoring in every im- 
portant direction to assist in the establish- 
ment: of conditions for stability and pros- 
perity, not that we may stay in Haiti, but 
that we may get out at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. We are at this moment in Nicara- 
gua, but what we are doing there and the 
commitments we have made are at the re- 
quest of both parties and in the interest of 
peace and order and a fair election. We 
have no desire to stay. We wish Nicaragua 
to be strong, prosperous and independent. 
We entered to meet an imperative but tem- 
porary exigency; and we shall retire as soon 
as it is possible. 

The third pillar of Pan-Americanism is 
mutual good-will. Strong and stable Gov- 
ernments that do not trust each other af- 
ford no assurance of peace and beneficent 
collaboration. Good-will does not mean 
identity of views. It is not jeopardized by 
candid, but at all times friendly, expres- 
sions, albeit there are differences of opinion. 
The enemies of good-will are on every hand. 
There are those who seek to find in every 
act a wrongful motive; who poison the air 
with suspicion; who will never be content. 
Good-will rests on mutual respect, upon a 
common appreciation that each harbors no 
mistrust of the other. We desire the wide 
dissemination of information, but, unfortu- 
nately, good works, the calm and quiet ef- 
forts of those who have the good-will of 
nations at heart, rarely contain elements of 
sensation. 'The enemies of our peace and 
happiness often get the centre of the stage 
and their declamations fill the air. But 
this need not discourage us. In the case of 
an honorable individual, we know that it is 
his reputation with his intimates—with those 
who know his purposes and activities—that 
gradually extends in ever-widening circles 
until it becomes proof against any possible 
assault. So it is with nations. . 

The fourth pillar of Pan-Americanism is 
cooperation. Peace and good-will are not 
ends, but means. They give us the promise, 
but not fruit. It is in our working together 
that we reap the benefits which friendly re- 
lations should bestow. Cooperation among 
the Pan-American States does not mean the 
organization of a super-state. It does not 
mean that any of the twenty-one American 
republics or any group of these republics 
will attempt to dominate others. It is the 
cooperation of equals for common advantage 
in those directions where there is prospect 
of success. Cooperation does not mean that 
we should ignore difference in conditions 
and in the varied circumstances surrounding 
our lives. It means mutual helpfulness, 
where we can be of assistance by doing to- 
gether what we cannot so well do alone. It 
is not for us to be wearied with futile anxie- 


ties about the future. It is for us, in our 
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day and generation, to play our part. And 
if we do that with sincerity of purpose and 
an earnest desire to advance the cause of 
civilization so far as it is in our keeping, 
future generations will rejoice in the inheri- 
tance of our labors. 


POLITICS EXCLUDED 


The program of the Havana Conference, 
carefully prepared by the governing board 
of the Pan-American Union, excluded all 
political matters in order that there might 
be no undue animosities aroused anywhere 
along the line. The program as arranged 
consisted of eight sections. The first dealt 
with the Pan-American Union, the second 
with the juridical relations between States, 
the third with problems of communication, 
the fourth with intellectual cooperation, 
the fifth with economic problems, the sixth 
with social problems, the seventh with re- 
ports of treaties, conventions and resolu- 
tions, and the eighth with future confer- 
ences. The permanent organization of the 
conference was made at the first plenary 
session. Dr. Bustamente, the eminent jurist, 
of Cuba, and member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, was elected 
President, and Charles Evans Hughes, 
chief of the United States delegation, Vice 
President. The more important committees 
were appointed and their Chairmen select- 
ed. Mr. Hughes was made Chairman of the 
Directing Committee; Dr. Enrique Olaya 
Herrera of Colombia, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Pan-American Union; 
Dr. J. Gustavo Guerrero of El Salvador, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public In- 
ternational Law; Dr. Victor Maurtua of 
Peru, Chairman of the Committee on Pri- 
vate International Law; Dr. José Mattoso 
Sampaio Correia of Brazil, Chairman of the 
Committee on Communications; Dr. Salva- 
dor Urbina of Mexico, Chairman of the 
Committee on Economic Problems; Dr. 
Aristides de Aguero of Cuba, Chairman of 
the Committee on Social Problems; Dr. 
Gonzalos Zaldubide, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation. Span- 
ish, English, Portuguese and French were 
declared the official languages of the con- 
ference. It was generally believed that 
the United States would not favor public 
sessions of the conference and its commit- 
tees. Great was the surprise, therefore, 
when Mr. Hughes calmly voted for open 
sessions, thereby making the vote 15 to 6 
in favor. He had played his cards well. - 
There were countries who no more de- 
sired this rule than did the United States. 
The result was that President Bustamente 
declared that the canons which had gov- 
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“LET NOT YOUR RIGHT HAND KNOW~” 
Uncle Sam: ‘‘Pleased to meet you, Peace. 
Say, you and me should get together on this 
little proposal of mine regarding outlawing 
war. But hold on a minute while I give this 
lad a sock to the point.”’ 
—Bulletin, Glasgow, Scotland 


erned the proceedings of previous confer- 
ences would govern the Havana Confer- 
ence. That is, secrecy could be invoked 
whenever two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent so desired. 

The preliminary work had to be done by 
the several committees. It was their duty 
to consider carefully all the subjects which 
touched the main topics with which they 
were concerned and to report their findings 
to the conference in plenary sessions. The 
work of some of these committees attracted 
wide attention; for example, the Committee 
on the Pan-American Union. The cause is 
obvious. It was generally felt that a stren- 
uous effort would be made to reorganize 
the union on lines little to the liking of the 
United States. A convention was to be 
drafted containing a constitution for the 
Pan-American Union. The union was to be 
made a political body with the function of 
that of a clearing house to which all the 
differences of the several States could be 
referred for final settlement. 

Honorio Pueyrredon, Chief of the Argen- 
tine delegation and Ambassador to the 
United States, strove to bring about a re- 
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organization of the union on an economic 
basis. He held that this had been its pur- 
pose from the beginning, arguing that the 
Congress of the United States in authoriz- 
ing, in 1889, the creation of the body had 
in mind the carrying out of the suggestions 
made by the Congress of Brussels in 1888 
in favor of an international customs union. 
He argued further that the action of the 
First International Conference of American 
States, in 1889, contemplated the creation 
of a customs union for the Americas. He 
maintained that the United States Govern- 
ment at that time envisioned a uniform 
tariff system for the American republics 
and that the United States had failed to 
carry out that idea. His proposal did not 
meet with much success, with the result 
that he announced that unless the final 
draft of this convention for the reorganiza~ 
tion of the Pan-American Union contained 
a provision for such a customs union and 
a system for tariff uniformity for the 
American republics the Argentine delega- 
tion would not be able to agree to it. 


BRITISH AMERICA’S POSITION 


The position of the United States in this 
matter gave some prominence to the rumor 
that there was in the process of formation 
a new nation in the New World. This was 


DISPELLING THAT U. S. IMPERIALISM 
BUGABOO 


—New York Herald Tribune 
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the plan to create a single nation out of 
the several parts of British America. This 
would make Canada, or whatever might be 
the name adopted for this separate entity, 
the largest nation in the Americas in point 
of size of territory, for it would embrace 
more than 4,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory. The growing trade between these dif- 
ferent parts of British America and His- 
panic America gives weight to this rumor. 
And the added fact that the new nation 
might favor a customs union with a uni- 
form system of tariffs gives to the rumor 
great significance. Sr. Pueyrredon’s pro- 
posal, taken together with the known de- 
sire of Canada to play a larger réle in the 
international affairs of the Americas, and 
the fact that the United States is not 
averse to accept land for the payment of 
public war debts due her from the Euro- 
pean Powers having holdings in America 
thus assumes real importance, 

Among the other plans proposed for the 
reorganization of the Pan-American Union 
that offered by the Mexican delegation was 
most radical. The plan proposed demanded: 

1. That the American republics shall not 
necessarily be represented at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union by their diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Washington. 

2. That the posts of Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the governing board be held 
by turn according to an alphabetical order 
by each of the representatives of the Amer- 
ican republics. 

8. That a member of the board represent- 
ing two or more countries can only be ap- 
pointed Chairman and Vice Chairman in 
turn of the republic originally represented 
by him on the board. 

4, That the post of Director General of 
the Union be renewed annually and held in 
turn by the Chairmen of the Pan-American 
committees established in the American re- 
publics, according to alphabetical order. 

5. That the Director General of the Pan- 
American Union shall not accept from the 
Government of any country offices or com- 
missions other than those of a purely educa- 
tional nature. . 

6. That it shall be clearly established that 
in no case shall the Pan-American Union 
be given political functions. : 

7. That the governing board shall consider 
and decide which posts in the staff of the 
Pan-American Union shall be held by Latin- 
Americans. 


Mr. Hughes declared that the United 
States desired to see the Pan-American 
Union continue upon a cultural basis, but 
that it was not averse to having the Union 
organized so as to satisfy the Hispanic 
Americans. He declared frankly that the 
manner of selecting the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the governing board was one 
of indifference to his country. He belittled 
the idea that the Secretary of State of the 
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United States exercised as a presiding of- 
ficer of the board any undue influence 
either on the personnel or upon the pro- 
ceedings of that body. He had himself 
served four years as the presiding officer 
of the board and was not conscious of hav- 
ing exercised any undue influence therein. 
He did, however, oppose very strongly the 
rotative idea in the office of the Director 
General, declaring that acertain continuity 
was essential in that position. 

Eventually the Committee on the Pan- 
American Union did not report the pro- 
posal of the Mexican delegation, but recom- 
mended a definite change in the manner of 
selecting members for the governing board 
since it was agreed that a State which 
desired to substitute a specially selected 
representative in place of its diplomatic 
agent at Washington might do so. This 
change, far more important than is evident 
on the surface, will tend to remove the 
rather serious objection to the present sys- 
tem. Diplomats occupy a rather peculiar 
position in relation to the Government to 
which they are accredited. They are con- 
cerned with the need of remaining in the 
good graces of that Government and there- 
fore refrain from doing anything that will 
tend to make them personae non gratae. 
For this reason, and also because diplomats 
are too busy to give the necessary time 
to the performance of the duties of the 
position, it is felt that they are not the 
proper persons to represent their country 
on the governing board of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. 


CLASH ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Equally important were the subjects con- 
sidered by the section on public interna- 
tional law, its most important act being 
the drafting of a convention including a 


codification of public international law. 
This difficult task has been before the 
American States for many years. Leading 
proponents of the codification of public in- 
ternational law have long desired to see 
incorporated into the code certain pet decla- 
rations which they desire to translate into 
principles governing the international life 
of the Americas. Take, for example, the 
declaration against the forceful collection 
of contractual debts which was so promi- 
nent in the Venezuelan crisis of 1901-1902. 
It formed the essence of the Calvo-Drago 
Doctrine, and was brought up for considera- 
tion at the third international conference. 
It was referred by that body to the second 
Hague Conference, in 1907, where it was 
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defeated. The United States delegation se- 
cured the adoption of a convention in which 
it was provided that forceful collection of 
contractual debts may be made, but not 
until all peaceful methods have been ex- 
hausted. 

Another important stand taken at the 
Havana conference by the United States 
delegation concerned the question of non- 
intervention. The contest waged at Ha- 
vana was of unusual significance. It was 
the climax of a series of strenuous efforts 
to incorporate into public international 
law the principle of non-intervention. It 
will be recalled that the Mexican and the 
Dominican delegations at the fifth inter- 
national conference introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: “No State may in the fu- 
ture, directly or indirectly, nor by reason 
of any motive, occupy, even temporarily, 
any portion of another State. The consent 
given the occupying State by the State occu- 
pied will not legitimize the occupation, and 
the occupant will be responsible for all 
occurrences resulting not only with respect 
to the State occupied but to the third par- 
ties as well.” The resolution was referred 
to the International Commission of Jurists 
and by them dealt with at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1927. The commission reduced it to this 
form for presentation at the Havana con- 
ference: “No State may intervene in the 
internal affairs of another.” The full mean- 
ing of this brief declaration can only be 
understood when considered in relation to 
the sentences preceding and following it: 

States are equal before the law, enjoy 
equal rights and have equal capacity to 
exercise them. The rights of each are de- 
pendent not upon the power which it pos- 
sesses to insure the exercise of them, but 
solely upon the fact of their existence as 
a person of international law. 

No State may intervene in the internal 
affairs of another. 

The political existence of the State is inde 
pendent of its recognition by other States. 
Even before recognition the State has the 
right to defend its integrity and indepen- 
dence, to provide for its conservation and 
prosperity, and consequently to adopt what- 
ever organization it considers proper; to 
legislate concerning its own interests, to 
administer its own services and to deter- 
mine the jurisdiction and competency of its 
tribunals. The exercise of these rights is 
limited only by the exercise of the rights 
of other States, by treaties and by the prin- 
ciples of international law. 


An effort was made to incorporate in 
the preamble to the constitution of the 
Pan-American Union the following resolu- 
tion: 

The American republics recognize that the 
union rests upon two immovable principles: 
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First, recognition of the autonomy and 
reciprocal independence of American na- 
tions and of their perfect judicial equality. 

Secondly, Pan-Americanism consists of a 
moral union of republics, the said union 
resting upon a base of reciprocal respect 
for and of the acquired right of their com- 
plete independence. 


This effort failed after Mr. Hughes 


pointed out that the real problem before 
the committee was not making but codify- 
ing international law. He held that the 
duty of the committee was to state the law 
as it is, and not as it ought to be. 


UNITED STATES DEFEATS PROPOSALS 


Equally positive was the opposition of the 
United States delegation toward various 
proposals presented in the meetings of the 
Committee on Private International Law, on 
the ground that many of them were un- 
acceptable because they infringed upon the 
rights and powers of the several States of 
our Union. In this, the United States was 
supported by several of the Latin-American 
republics, including Argentina, Peru and 
Brazil. Equally futile was the effort to ob- 
tain the support of the United States dele- 
gation for a plan to establish a Pan-Ameri- 
can Court of Justice. The Court was to 
have consisted of eleven judges and to have 
the power to rule on all differences that 
might arise between the States of the 
Americas, except those affecting constitu- 
tional principles. The preamble to the con- 
vention establishing this Court was to con- 
tain a statement reaffirming the desire of 
all the republics to settle their differences 
pacifically through a reciprocal respect for 
the rights of the State, based on the 
equality of all international law. The 
United States delegation also refused to 
agree to the proposal to forbid States to 
grant asylum in any “part of their jurisdic- 
tion to persons suspected of crime or con- 
demned for crime, or to deserters from the 
army and the navy.” Mr. Hughes declared 
that the United States was opposed to re- 
garding the right of asylum as a matter of 
international law. “This view,” he added, 
“has been held tenaciously throughout the 
diplomatic history of the United States, and 
our Government desires to maintain that 
position.” 

The protocol of the United States dele- 
gation for excluding aircraft from operating 
above and about its fortifications met con- 
siderable opposition from the Colombian 
delegation. Dr. Herrera, the chief of that 
delegation, declared: “The ideals of this 
convention are the development of peace 
and amity by facilitating inter-American 
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aerial communication and not to provide for 
military emergencies. No one is asking 
here to fly near prohibited zones or forti- 
fied areas. No one is asking for aviation 
bases. The only thing that private com- 
panies are seeking is the right to land in 
public airports. Under the protocol of the 
United States delegation there would be 
nothing to prevent any State from declaring 
its entire territory a prohibited area. There 
cannot be any international commercial 
aviation between North and South America 
if Panama and the Canal Zone are closed 
areas for commercial planes. The vital 
point, according to my view, is that any 
agreement affecting commercial aviation 
between the two continents should recog- 
nize the right to take all the necessary pre- 
cautions for military protection, but these 
precautions should not go so far as to close 
the way for aircraft in peaceful transit.” 
The result was, however, that the protocol 
proposed by the United States delegation 
was approved, so that henceforth the States 
of America will have the right to exclude 
aircraft from any of their possessions if 
that should be deemed necessary. 

The Fourth Plenary Session of the Con- 
ference, held on Feb. 7, was resolved by 
President Bustamente into an unofficial 


gathering for the purpose of receiving the 
petition of the women of the Americas 


for equal civil and political rights. The 
opening address was given by the pioneer 
of the feminist movement in Cuba, Dr. 
Julia Martinez, and other important speak- 
ers were Mrs. Jane Norman Smith, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party of the United States; 
Miss Doris Stevens, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Action of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and Miss Muna Lee 
of the Porto Rico branch of the party. 

The week beginning Feb. 6 saw the Con- 
ference deadlocked on the two questions 
of supreme importance—intervention and 
tariff barriers. The tariff problem had 
just been solved at the time this article 
went to press (Feb. 14) but the question 
of intervention was still hanging fire. In 
both cases the Argentine delegation, headed 
by Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, led the opposi- 
tion. 

For reasons already explained above 
(p. 863), in all the meetings of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Pan-American 
Union Affairs charged with preparing a 
draft preamble to the convention, Dr. Pueyr- 
redon insisted that the preamble should 
contain a specific reference to the neces- 
sity that Pan-Americanism assume a con- 
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crete economic form, tending to the removal 
of all obstacles which impede unnecessarily 
the free flow of commerce, and his stand 
served to deadlock the issue. At the meet- 
ing of the Pan-American Conference Com- 
mittee on Pan-American Union on Feb. 13, 
he reiterated his position in a speech, citing 
the third of President Wilson’s famous 
Fourteen Points as a specific declaration 
against tariff barriers. In spite of this, 
Charles E. Hughes, in a speech pleading 
that the Pan-American Union should not 
be destroyed by an attempt to make it a 
tariff commission, secured the adoption of 
the preamble without reference to economic 
barriers—a victory for the United States. 

Mr. Hughes started by saying that he 
merely wished to clarify a few points with 
regard to the matter of economic barriers 
and the organization of the Union. The 
preamble, he said, embraced all the ob- 
jects which the Union could possibly have. 
Continuing, he said: 


In the subcommittee this preamble has 
been discussed for many hours and the rec- 
ommendation of the subcommittee is the 
harmonizing and the bringing together of a 
number of proposed preambles that were 
presented to it. I think that we were all 
agreed upon this preamble so far as it went. 

I think the Chairman of the delegation of 
Argentina found it acceptable to him so far 
as its terms went. But the Chairman of the 
Argentine delegation desired an additional 
clause, and he has again presented his views 
with regard to that clause, and again ear- 
nestly and candidly sponsored them. 

Now this clause that was desired by the 
Chairman of the Argentine delegation was 
not favored by the other members of the 
subcommittee. There must be some reason 
for this concurrence of views, and it is not 
difficult to state what that reason was. 

We are desirous of promoting Pan-Ameri- 
can cooperation—not of destroying it. The 
economic barriers, the tariff walls, the ob- 
stacles to the free flow of commerce which 
have been dwelt upon by the Chairman of 
the Argentine delegation, consist of provi- 
sions established by the legislation of States 
in what is conceived to be the interest of 
the people of the respective States. 

In our discussions it appeared that the 
United States of America did not cherish its 
sovereignty any more than the other Ameri- 
can republics cherished theirs. The right to 
protect the people of a country in determin- 
ing what goods shall enter a country, what 
duties shall be imposed, or what export 
taxes shall be imposed is of the essence of 
sovereignty. 

Each of our countries has provisions re- 
lating to the import and export of products 
and raw materials which it thinks are essen- 
tial and well devised. They may be debated, 
they may be the subject of internal discus- 
sion, but the legislation in these respects, 
through the parliaments or congresses of 
the nations, represents the sovereign will. 

I might mention each of the countries here 
which has provisions of this sort which it 
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has established. Now these provisions, from 
the standpoint of the country establishing 
them, are not artificial and are not unjust. 

Of course, in one sense, everything which 
relates to commerce is artificial, in the sense 
of legislation having been made to suit the 
exigencies of particular communities; but it 
is not artificial in the sense that it is not 
deemed to have relation to thé public wel- 
fare. 

To introduce the Pan-American Union into 
these most delicate of all subjects, relating 
to the exercise by independent and sovereign 
States of their will with respect to the ar- 
ticles coming in or leaving their boundaries, 
would be simply to invite the destruction of 
the Pan-American Union by making it the 
centre of controversies which it could not 
resolve and to put it in opposition to the 
parliaments and congresses of the various 
States. 

If any particular country has a question 
with another country as to particular goods, 
or duties, or taxes, the way to approach the 
subject, it would seem to me, would be 
through negotiations and through the pres- 
entation of facts which can reach the proper 
legislative authority. And such facts may 
be considered by each country as it de- 
termines its action as to its exports and 
imports. 

I think it was for these reasons—not for 
any special reasons relating to the United 
States, but for the reasons which would 
apply to other countries—that the members 
of the subcommittee, with the exception of 
the President of the Argentine delegation, 
felt that we should not attempt to introduce 
special economic problems in the preamble 
relating to the organization of the Pan- 
American Union. 

It was to save the Pan-American Union 
for the good it could do, and not to prevent 
it from accomplishing purposes which it 
could hold, that it was thought best not to 
introduce subjects with which it was incom- 
petent to deal. 

In conclusion, let me say an additional 
word: It was quite apparent early in our dis- 
cussion that the majority of the delegates to 
the conference did not favor giving to the 
Pan-American Union political functions. 

Our friend, the delegate of Mexico, Dr. 
Urbina, said the other day, with a good deal 
of force, that it was difficult to say what 
was a political function or power. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult to draw the line. 

We in the United States and those of you 
who are familiar with our history will ap- 
preciate the allusion, for we have come to 
regard the tariff as essentially a political 
question; and I suppose the same is true in 
other countries with regard to their taxes 
and duties. 

No country can live without revenue. Dr. 
Urbina’s definition or suggestion, as I un- 
derstand it with respect to political subjects, 
was those that affect the Constitution or the 
proper exercise of the authority of the State. 
i notice that the President of the delega- 
tion of the Argentine Republic cast his vote 
against the Pan-American Union having 
political functions. 

This was not, I am sure, for the purpose of 
preventing the Pan-American Union from 
achieving its appropriate purposes, and I 
should not care to enter into any discussion 
of the line to be drawn between politics and 
economics, but I do suggest, merely for the 
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purpose of making it clear, that we are 
seeking just as much as the President of 
the Argentine delegation, the fullest cooper- 
ation of the American States that is con- 
sistent with their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. 

Let us continue our cultural work, our co- 
operation in those lines where we feel we 
have a community of interest, where we 
realize that good can be accomplished, and 
let us not destroy the union by attempting to 
make it a tariff commission, or a tax com- 
mission for the purpose of impinging upon 
bw respective authority as independent 

ates. 


Another important move made on Feb. 
13 was the unanimous adoption by the 
plenary session of the Conference of the 
codification of private international law 
prepared by Dr. Bustamente, President of 
the Conference, at last year’s meeting of the 
International Commission of Jurists and 
recommended by that body to the Confer- 
ence. A spontaneous ovation was given to 
the venerable Cuban leader. The United 
States delegation remained mere spectators 
of the proceedings due to the decision by 
Judge Morgan O’Brien that “the code pre- 
scribes regulation of internal affairs of 
nations that the United States Government 
is constitutionally unable to force upon even 
the Governments of its component States.” 

The vexed question of intervention was 
brought to a head on Feb. 4 by the action 
of Dr. Victor Maurtua of Peru, reporter for 
the Commission on Public International 
Law, who had been requested to bring in a 
report harmonizing the results of the va- 
rious sessions of the Commission, and sub- 
mitted a document containing the gist of the 
report of the Institute of International Law 
of 1916-1917, but omitting the report of the 
1927 Commission of Jurists at Rio de 
Janeiro (see p. 865) which declared the 
principle of non-intervention. In the en- 
suing debate Dr. Gustavo Guerrero, head 
of the delegation from El Salvador, and 
Dr. Pueyrredon of Argentina expressed 
themselves emphatically in favor of in- 
corporation of the principle of non-interven- 
tion, while Mr. Hughes supported Dr. 
Maurtua’s report. The sessions of the sub- 
committee which followed during the week 
saw the same alignment maintained—Ar- 
gentina, Salvador and Mexico, flatly con- 
demning any and all intervention by one 
nation in the affairs of another, and Mr. 
Hughes, backed by representatives of Peru, 
Brazil, Colombia and other Governments, 
contending that no such principle ever has 
been recognized by the nations of the world 
and therefore has no place in an interna- 
tional law codification. 
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in public or private affairs on mat- 

ters confined to the territory of the 
United States. Congress is still as busy as 
an old-fashioned furniture factory in seat- 
ing or deseating or unseating persons with 
certificates for the House and Senate. Mr. 
Smith of Illinois will not be Senator Smith 
on his present credentials. Mr. Vare of 
Pennsylvania, the Lord Clive of American 
politics, is astonished at his own modera- 
tion in campaign expenditures. President 
Coolidge, besides his notable address in Ha- 
vana, has expressed himself largely and 
vigorously on living within our national in- 
come and having a little something at the 
end of the year to reduce the national mort- 
gage. No man suffers more from “misre- 
press-entation” than the President of the 
United States; and in a formal document 
he comes out for publicity as “one of the 
strongest safeguards of the integrity of 
official action.” 

The great scandals in public service and 
corporate management draw their oleagi- 
nous way along. The petroleum barons are 
still using every effort, device and loophole 
to escape from facing the direct issue of 
“How much was the steal?” and “Whom did 
you share it with?’ They do not realize, ap- 
parently, how much they delay the oppor- 
tunity of proving their snowy innocence by 
these technicalities. 

Congress still rather skirts around the 
two great issues which most demand some 
kind of settlement by the National Govern- 
ment. No definite stand has as yet been 
taken on the improvement of the conditions 
of agriculture throughout the country. For- 
merly the combined farmer vote decided the 
complexion of Congress, and thereby the 
attitude of the Federal Government toward 
measures in which the farmers were plainly 
interested. At present the industrial vote 
seems to be much more powerful. In any 
case, something must be done before the 
next Presidential election to remove the im- 
pression of several million farmers that 
the National Government is not interested 
in their situation. The other great ques- 
tion is that of the attitude of the Federal 
Government and likewise of the Siate Gov- 
ernments as to the control of natural util- 
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ities, and particularly of water power. That 
is a question which leaps from the Muscle 
Shoals Falls nearly across the continent to 
the Colorado River Dam. 

As for general politics, the current in the 
Democratic Party seems to set strongly 
“nor’-nor’-east” to Governor Smith, not- 
withstanding rumbles of dissent in the 
South and roars of rage from the Senato- 
rial champion of the Ku Klux Klan, Is the 
climate of Albany too damp for the Demo- 
cratic Prohibitionists of the South? As 
for the Republican nomination it is still on 
the knees of the gods—that is, of the pri- 
mary elections; for the friends of the con- 
tending candidates have not yet locked 
horns in any State except Ohio, where a 
Favorite Son and a Favorite Secretary of 
Commerce are now engaged in almost the 
only open and above-ground contest in the 
Republican Party. 

The great arresting and arousing events 
of the month have been in the international 
field—the two somewhat allied subjects of 
peace with France and accord with 
Latin America. Possibly the long bombard- 
ment of public opinion by the pacifist 
forces has made an impression on the public 
mind. Certainly at no time in the past five 
years has there been so much general in- 
terest in the possibility of removing the 
frightful dangers of war from the nations. 
The effort to establish peace on a treaty 
status has come up in connection with three 
different questions—armament, a_ special 
agreement with France and pacific rela- 
tions with the Latin-American nations. Im- 
prudent and extravagant statements by 
some naval officers have called attention to 
the immense sums suggested by some au- 
thorities within the Navy Department and 
by others outside, as necessary in order to 
put us into a condition of naval prepared- 
ness for naval war—as yet undated—upon 
the United States by Great Britain. When 
you are playing with stakes of three billions 
for naval construction within the next few 
years, it is easy to become excited. For all 
three reasons persistent efforts are being 
made to arouse the White House to a 
change of policy with reference to the 
League of Nations, and particularly with 
reference to the World Court. 
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The question of world peace has entered 
a new phase with the conclusion of the new 
arbitration treaty between the United 
States and France binding each party not to 
go to war with the other. The French Gov- 
ernment accepted a suggestion from Wash- 
ington that a better way would be to unite 
the efforts of the two Powers “to obtain 
the adhesion of all the principal Powers of 
the world to a declaration denouncing war 
as an instrument of their national policy.” 
France, however, added, apparently as a 
sine qua non, that “the high contracting 
parties shall renounce all war of aggres- 
sion and shall declare that for the settle- 
ment of differences of whatever nature 
which shall arise between them, they will 
employ all pacific means.” The two coun- 
tries were finally able to come to an under- 
standing, although the League of Nations 
binds its members to take part, if neces- 
sary, in compulsive measures toward Pow- 
ers that attack members of the League. 

Most treaties of peace at the close of 
wars bind the parties to peace and concord 
forever thereafter, and the League of Na- 
tions could hardly object to any rational 
and promising plan of universal peace; but 
the framers of that League foresaw, even 
if they did not expect, that war would come 
through the evil disposition of bad nations. 
As in 1919, so at the present day, the cer- 
tainty is that in course of time some body 
of human beings, united into a nation, will 
attack even peaceful neighbors. Not one day 
has passed since Aug. 1, 1914, without there 
being somewhere on the globe a violent at- 
tack with modern weapons by one body of 
men upon other men and women armed or 
otherwise. Peace can never be reached 
through “outlawing war”; that process con- 
sists in giving to attempts thus to coerce 
the evil doer some other name than “war.” 
War goes much deeper than attack and de- 
fense. It involves all the population of the 
attacking and defending nations in new 
personal and international responsibilities. 
It raises serious questions as to neutrality. 
War, that is organized fighting, may arise 
out of acts of tyranny which are not, on 
their face, belligerent. For instance, would 
it be war if the Albanians should arise, as 
they have arisen many times in past ages, 
to cast out the invader who undertook to 
reduce those bellicose clans to obedience? 
Just how would the outlawry of war affect 
such controversies as the secession of the 
Confederate States in 1861, or the estab- 
lishment of the French Republic on the 
ruins of the Empire in 1870; or the separa- 
tion of Norway from Sweden in 1905? 
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The outstanding topic of the month is, of 
course, the Pan-American Congress in Ha- 
vana. This is the most important event in 
Latin-American history, since the Panama 
Treaty of 1903 put the United States in 
possession of the Canal Zone. 

President Coolidge’s speech at Havana 
dwells upon the progress of the two Amer- 
icas as sister nations, side by side under 
similar love of and influence of popular 
government. The address admits the exis- 
tence of several Latin Americas, not all on 
the same stage of social and political ad- 
vancement. The fact that the number of per- 
sons who actually participate in popular 
government in Latin-American countries by 
their votes, is much smaller in proportion 
than in the United States of America 
would seem to point to a serious difficulty 
in being sure that a joint treaty would be 
acceptable to all the persons concerned. Till 
now the social, intellectual and literary re- 
lations of the United States have been much 
closer with Europe than with any part of 
Central or South America. President Cool- 
idge and Mr. Hughes, whose good tem- 
per and clear thought have been of such 
advantage at the Congress, have not yet 
solved to the satisfaction of our Latin- 
American neighbors the problem of how to 
avoid interventions and “friendly interposi- 
tions” in matters so vital as the contro! of 
the Caribbean region and the preservation 
of the safety of all areas across which in- 
teroceanic canals have been or may be built. 

Many important propositions appear in 
the agenda. The proposed Pan-American 
university, Pan-American geographic insti- 
tute, a general commercial aviation conven- 
tion—these are all practicable and should 
be useful. A special body of international 
law, applicable in all inter-American rela- 
tions, might further the cause of peace or 
might arouse strong opposition in other 
parts of the world. Evidently the advocates 
of world peace hope to group the twenty- 
one American Powers together on bases 
that may be transferable to a world peace 
scheme. If the proposed agreement that 
“no State shall intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of another” is unanimously accepted, 
the United States must be expected to alter 
its present policy in Nicaragua, Panama, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

In any case it must be remembered that 
the Pan-American Congress is a consulting 
body which is not authorized by any nation 
to take action that will bind that nation 
before the legislation, or ratification, of the 
votes of the Congress by the various par- 
ticipating States, each acting for itself. 
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new treaty of arbitration with 

France on Feb. 6, 1928, the 150th 
anniversary of the treaty of alliance with- 
out which we should hardly have won our 
independence, was a celebration of a great 
historic event, a recognition of a century 
and a half of national friendship, and, it 
is hoped, an augury of permanent com- 
panionship in the struggle for world 
peace. The occasion was impressive, and 
both the background and the actual cere- 
mony of signing combined to form a most 
dignified and memorable scene. On the 
desk before Under Secretary Olds, acting 
in the absence of Secretary Kellogg, and 
Ambassador Claudel lay the _ original 
Treaty of 1778; and, in affixing their sig- 
natures to the new treaty, the two diplo- 
mats voiced the sincere desires of the 


[ore ceremony at the signing of the 


people of both nations that the peaceful 
relation may never be interrupted. 
The preamble of the new treaty embodies 


that idea of the condemnation of war as an 
instrument of national policy which was the 
substance of the draft treaty proposed by 


Briand last June and of the suggested mul- 
tilateral treaties more recently under dis- 
cussion. While this preamble has no legal 
force, its expression in this form aids in 
the creation of a political atmosphere 
which will be favorable to the continued 
consideration of the plan, and it will im- 
pose certain moral obligations on both 
countries the weight of which is by no 
means negligible. More important still is 
the omission of the reservation from arbi- 
tration of questions affecting the “vital 
interests, independence or honor of the con- 
tracting parties,” a phrase which can be 
used to justify almost any refusal to carry 
out the purpose of the treaty. Such reser- 
vations as remain are more clearly stated. 
They cover domestic issues, matters involv- 
ing the interests of third parties, those in- 
volving the Monroe Doctrine and, finally, 
those arising from the obligations of 
France as a member of the League. An im- 
portant addition is the provision interlock- 
ing the new treaty with the so-called Bryan 
conciliation treaty, which is all-inclusive in 
its requirements that issues of every sort 
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which have not been settled by ordinary 
diplomatic means must be submitted to a 
process of conciliation. In other respects, 
the treaty follows the lines of the Root 
treaty, which it supersedes. Whenever a 


dispute has arisen, an attempt must be 
made to negotiate a special agreement 
which will determine the terms of refer- 
ence and the powers of the arbitrators. 
In the case of the United States the advice 
and consent of the Senate is required be- 
fore concluding this agreement. The issue 
is then to be submitted to the Hague Tri- 
bunal as established in 1907, or to any 
other tribunal which may be agreed upon 
by both parties. That such machinery is 
clumsy and is likely to be ineffective needs 
no argument. 

The conclusion of these negotiations 
clears the way for a renewal of the con- 
versations regarding the proposed multi- 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of war, 
the early stages of which were reported 
in the February issue. 

Secretary Kellogg’s reply to Briand’s 
note of Jan. 5 was dated Jan. 11. After 
expressing gratification at the acceptance 
by the French Government of the prin- 
ciple of the multilateral treaty, which, he 
said, “would be a far more effective instru- 
ment for the promotion of pacific relations 
than a mere agreement between France 
and the United States alone,” he called 
attention to the fact that in two particu- 
lars the reply was not in harmony with 
the American proposal. Should the multi- 
lateral treaty be negotiated between France 
and the United States, signed by them and 
later submitted to the other Powers, some- 
thing in its phraseology might be so dis- 
pleasing to them that they would refuse 
to sign, a danger which might be avoided 
if their aid were enlisted in the drafting. 
Further, the restriction of the scope of the 
treaty to wars of aggression was not in 
consonance with the idea of the draft 
treaty proposed by France last June. That 
contained no such reservation. Mr. Kellogg 
concluded by suggesting a joint communi- 
cation to the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy and Japan proposing 
that such a treaty be drafted. 

In his second point Mr. Kellogg seems 
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to have Mr. Briand “on the hip,” and no 
adequate answer has, at this writing, been 
made. M. Briand’s reply,. published on Jan. 
22, while it goes into elaborate detail as 
to why, on account of obligations already 
assumed within and without the League, 
France cannot renounce war on an aggres- 
sor, does not explain how, in the face of 
these obligations, which were equally bind- 
ing on them last June, he was then able 
to propose unrestricted renunciation. The 
resolution passed at the meeting of the As- 
sembly in September made more precise, 
but in no essential altered, the obligation 
existing under Article XVI of the Cove- 
nant. If, in a hypothetical case, the United 
States should be declared by the Council 
to be the aggressor, the June draft would 
inhibit France from joining with the other 
nations in bringing us to terms. The di- 
lemma is just as clearly evident as in the 
suggested multilateral treaty. No doubt 
M. Briand realizes this, but was willing to 
take the risk involved if he could insure 
thereby the neutrality of the United States 
in a conflict involving his own country. M. 
Briand is on firm ground, however, when 
he reasserts, in the strongest language, the 
desire of his country to prevent war: 


Its suggestions on Jan. 5 pertaining to 
the terms of the multipartite treaty were 
inspired by a formula which has already 
obtained the unanimous adhesion of all 
Powers members of the League of Nations 
and which, moreover, could be accepted by 
them in respect to the United States, as 
it had already been accepted among them- 
selves. 

The Government of the republic in all 
circumstances without reservation has de- 
clared itself ready to associate itself with 
any declaration tending to denounce war as 
a crime and to institute international sanc- 
tions susceptible of preventing or suppress- 
ing war. Its feeling in this respect has not 
changed. Its position remains the same. 


The motives behind Mr. Kellogg’s re- 
fusal to accept the principle involved in the 
phrase “wars of aggression” are not alto- 
gether clear. In view of the fact that we 
have no voice in the League it is proper 
for him to hold that we cannot accept its 
findings in determination of the aggressor. 
There remains, however, the principle of 
the Capper resolution defining the aggres- 
sor as “one which, having agreed to sub- 
mit international differences to conciliation, 
arbitration or judicial settlement, begins 
hostilities without having done so.” Some 
such alternative might have been proposed. 
Editorial writers abroad, as well as in our 
own country, do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Kellogg’s enthusiasm for the treaty is 
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simulated rather than real and that the 
negotiations have a political rather than 
a practical purpose. A Presidential cam- 
paign is coming on, they argue, and the 
Administration, seeking for political capi- 
tal, makes a magnificent gesture expressive 
of its willingness to renounce all war, but 
it is careful to accompany it by conditions 
impossible to fulfill which make it mean- 
ingless. No one for a moment thinks that, 
should we be attacked, we would not de- 
clare war on the offending nation. In the 
very unlikely contingency of an attack by 
a European Power on a Central or South 
American State, it is very probable that the 
Monroe Doctrine would be invoked to jus- 
tify our interference. But these hypotheti- 
cal situations, it may be argued, would fall 
without the limits of the phrase “the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” Moral acrobatics of this sort 
are not unknown in the world of diplo- 
macy, and they are popularly condemned 
only when practiced by the other party. 

From certain statements made by M. 
Briand there is reason to believe that res- . 
ervations covering the two points above 
mentioned were actually made by Mr. Kel- 
logg and that the “renunciation” was lim- 


ited rather than complete. Weighed against 
the reservations made by the French, the 
restriction of the condemnation to wars of 


aggression, there is little to choose. We 
must, in fact if not in terms, admit the 
principle of the aggressor. 

In ignoring the commitments of France 
under Article XVI of the Covenant, and in 
consequence of its published treaties, Mr. 
Kellogg has in no way lightened his task. 
His more recent suggestion in regard to 
the abolition of submarines has still fur- 
ther increased the irritation. European com- 
ment has, on the whole, been restrained 
but decidedly bitter. The omission of all 
reference to the League of Nations harks 
back to the time when our Department of 
State would hardly admit that the League 
was a functioning body and neglected to 
answer its notes. That time has passed, 
and we have repeatedly joined, in one way 
and another, in its conferences. However 
much it may lack of being completely ef- 
fective, the League is steadily gaining in 
prestige, and its support is a major article 
in the European diplomatic creed. Deprived 
of the sanctions provided by Article XVI, 
the whole system of treaties built up under 
it, including those of Locarno, would be- 
come ineffective, and the League itself 
might very likely fall. Such a price no 
European nation can afford to pay for an 
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American treaty. It is inconceivable that 
our Government desires it. 

There is another theory, much more 
plausible, which may explain the seeming 
inconsistency of Mr. Kellogg’s procedure. 
In the Senate he must deal with a variety 
of contending forces. There are the isola- 
tionists, who believe that we should pursue 
our own way regardless of the engage- 
ments, the interests or the susceptibilities 
of European nations. There is the group 
which has adopted as its own the policy 
which, during the war, was ascribed, with 
violent denunciation, exclusively to the Ger- 
mans—that of Machtpolitik. Our interests 
are so and so; we are the most powerful 
nation on earth, and we can and should ex- 
ercise that power in securing what we 
want. They do not express their opinions 
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quite so baldly, but this expresses the sub- 
stance of their belief. Opposed to these 
two groups there is another party, which 
realizes that we live in a world that is in- 
terrelated and interdependent, that no na- 
tion can map out a course regardless of 
that set by others. Security and peace can 
be found only along the road of coopera- 
tion and compromise. With all of these 
forces Mr. Kellogg must deal, if a treaty 
which he proposes is to be ratified by the 
Senate. He may believe that, unless he can 
show to our isolationists and our chauvin- 
ists that a treaty which rides roughshod 
over European engagements cannot be ne- 
gotiated, he cannot secure approval for one 
which takes them into account. The report 
that the conversations are to be continued 
gives credibility to this view. 


TEXT OF THE NEW FRANCO-AMERICAN TREATY 


oo following is the text of the new 
Franco-American Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion signed at Washington on Feb. 6, 1928: 


The President of the United States of 
America and the President of the French 
Republic, : . 

Determined to prevent so far as in their 
power lies any interruption in the peaceful 
relations that have happily existed between 
the two nations for more than a century; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to 
the policy of submitting to impartial deci- 
sion all justiciable controversies that may 
arise between them; 

Eager by their example not only to dem- 
onstrate their condemnation of war as an 
instrument of national policy in their mu- 
tual relations, but also to hasten the time 
when the perfection of international ar- 
rangements for the pacific settlement . of 
international disputes shall have eliminated 
forever the possibility of war among any 
of the powers of the world; 

Having in mind the treaty signed at Wash- 
ington on Sept. 15, 1914, to facilitate the 
settlement of disputes between the United 
States of America and France, 

Have decided to conclude a new Treaty 
of Arbitration enlarging the scope of the 
Arbitration Convention signed at Washing- 
ton on Feb. 10, 1908, which expires by limi- 
tation on Feb. 27, 1928, and promoting the 
cause of arbitration, and for that purpose 
they have appointed their respective pleni- 
potentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. Robert E. Olds, Acting Secretary of 
State, and 

The President of the French Republic: 


His Excellency Mr. Paul Claudel, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the French Republic to the United States, 
who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers, found in good and due 


form, have agreed upon the following ar- 
ticles: 

Article I—Any disputes arising between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the French 
Republic, of whatever nature they may be, 
shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceedings 
have failed and the High Contracting Par- 
ties do not have recourse to adjudication by 
a competent tribunal, be submitted for in- 
vestigation and report, as prescribed in the 
treaty signed at Washington, Sept. 15, 1914, 
to the Permanent International Commission 
constituted pursuant thereto. 

Article II—All differences relating to in- 
ternational matters in which the High Con- 
tracting Parties are concerned by virtue of 
a claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, which it 
has not been possible to adjust by diplo- 
macy, which have not been adjusted as a 
result of reference to the above-mentioned 
Permanent International Commission and 
which are justiciable in their nature by 
reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of 
law or equity, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established 
at The Hague by the Convention of Oct. 
18, 1907, or to some other competent tri- 
bunal, as shall be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement 
shall provide for the organization of such 
tribunal if necessary, define its powers, 
state the question or questions at issue and 
settle the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall 
be made on the part of the United States 
of America by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and on the part 
of France in accordance with the constitu- 
tional laws of France. 

Article III—The provisions of the treaty 
shall not be invoked in respect of any dis- 
pute the subject-matter of which 

(A) is within the domestic jurisdiction of 
either of the High Contracting Parties, 

(B) involves the interests of third parties, 
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(C) depends upon or involves the mainte- 
nance of the traditional attitude of the 
United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe 
Doctrine, 

(D) depends upon or involves the obser- 
vance of the obligations of France in ac- 
cordance with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

Article IV—The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by 
the President of the French Republic in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional laws of the 
French Republic. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
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Washington as soon as possible, and the 
treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of ratifications. It shall thereaf- 
ter remain in force continuously unless and 
until terminated by one year’s written no- 
tice given by either High Contracting Party 
to the other. 

_In faith thereof, the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this treaty in duplicate 
in the English and French languages, both 
texts having equal force, and hereunto affix 
their seals. 

Done at Washington the sixth day of 
February in the year of Our Lord one thou- 
Sand nine hundred and twenty-eight. 
[Signed] ROBERT E. OLDS. [Seal] 
[Signed] CLAUDEL. [Seal] 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


E interests of the League of Na- 
| tions in the first month of 1928 were 
not in Geneva but elsewhere, the main 
activities that may be mentioned being two 
directly instigated by the League and two 
others outside it but of general world in- 
terest. First and most immediate was the 
development of the Polish-Lithuanian ne- 
gotiations set under way in the December 
Council; second, the development of the se- 
curity and arbitration problem with formal 
statements of policy issued by several Gov- 
ernments and a preliminary meeting at 
Prague; third and outside the League but 
directly brought into relation with it, the 
Franco-American negotiations to outlaw 
war; fourth and also outside the League, 
but of considerable interest to it both from 
the diplomatic and the organizational point 
of view, the Pan-American Conference at 
Havana. 

Of these four activities the last three con- 
cern what may be called the general organ- 
ization and fundamental philosophy of 
peace and international relations. Only the 
first, the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, con- 
tained immediately disquieting elements. 
The month before, it will be recalled, a reso- 
lution had been unanimously approved that 
a “state of war,” which had existed be- 
tween the two States ever since the seizure 
of Vilna, was not in conformity with the 
League Covenant and the principles of 
peace, and that, therefore, the two States 
should negotiate for the resumption of nor- 
mal relations. This resolution resolved the 
immediate crisis but did not even claim to 
settle the fundamental issue. To that end 


the two parties were left to their own good 
will, always with League expert advice and 
help available, if desired. During January 
negotiations for a first meeting proceeded: 
slowly and cautiously, a Polish diplomat 
even crossed the frontier to the Lithuanian 
capital, and the outline of discussions began 


to take form. But it was evident that 
agreement would come only slowly and 
after considerable difficulty, though the 
situation was no longer so acute. 

As regards the permanent organization 
of peace, the discussion set under way at 
the last Assembly through the creation of 
a Committee on Security and Arbitration 
aimed to make armaments fall of their own 
weight by removing their causes and pro- 
viding more peaceful alternatives, made 
further progress. Several Governments— 
those of Great Britain, Norway, Sweden 
and Belgium—took advantage of the pos- 
sibility of submitting memoranda of their 
views, which added considerably to the in- 
formation and opinion already available on 
the fundamental question of ways of avoid- 
ing war and served to keep the question 
before public attention. 

Most important was the British note, 
which, while not containing much that was 
new or unknown, had the great merit of 
presenting in a single well-ordered paper 
the whole philosophy of international peace 
and organization as conceived by the Brit- 
ish Government. Great Britain feels that 
it has already gone very far in accepting 
the League Covenant and the Locarno 
Treaty, thereby making the biggest contri- 
bution to peace which can reasonably be 
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expected of it. Nevertheless, the British 
note expressed several views on the secu- 
rity and arbitration problem which cannot 
but have a clarifying effect. For instance, 
the British Government sees great advan- 
tage in conciliation commissions and in pro- 
cedure under Article XI of the Covenant 
for keeping the peace when a dispute 
arises, and suggests that the old reserva- 
tion of questions “affecting honor and vital 
interests” is out of date and should be re- 
placed by a narrower and more precise for- 
mula. Similarly, it favors regional and 
bilateral rather than multilateral agree- 
ments and believes security can best be pro- 
vided by local agreements between States 
that are or have been in opposite political 
camps in the same way as the Locarno 
treaties linked together former enemies in 
a system of mutual guarantees and peace 

The ‘other notes, similarly, contained 
much of value. The Swedes advocated 
general recognition of the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court for legal disputes and 
reference of political issues to concilation 
commissions with right of appeal to the 
Council, as provided in an attached draft 
treaty based on Locarno. Such arrange- 
ments the Swedes believed would make it 
easier for the Council to reach unanimity 
in settling disputes, or, if war breaks out, 
in designating the aggressor. The Norwe- 
gians, in addition to these suggestions, pro- 
posed that parties before the Council agree 
beforehand to accept a unanimous report 
and suggest an optional clause binding sig- 
natory States to compulsory arbitration of 
all political issues by a tribunal constituted 
in accordance with The Hague Convention 
of 1907. The Belgians reiterated their po- 
sition as regards the peace-assuring possi- 
bilities of Articles XI and XVI of the 
Covenant. 

This material and other previous pro- 
nouncements were discussed at a meeting 
in Prague (under the Presidency of M. 
Benés, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia) 
of the three Rapporteurs who had been 
asked to coordinate the main phases of the 
problem for presentation to the meeting of 
the Security and Arbitration Committee in 
February. At the Prague meeting consid- 
erable progress was made in arranging the 
whole field of discussion and in outlining 
a program which would allow the larger 
committee to proceed on a careful and 
orderly basis along the many different roads 
open. 

Closely related to this work, though of 
different origin, were the Franco-American 
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negotiations for the outlawry of war. While 
the initiative in proposing a world-wide 
treaty had come from the United States, 
which is not a member of the League, nev- 
ertheless the object sought is the same as 
that sought throughout the League’s eight 
years of effort. Not only is the main pur- 
pose of the Covenant the abolition of war, 
but most of the discussions of recent years 
have centred around’ making this abolition 
really effective. Statesmen in other coun- 
tries feel that, however sincere a State 
may be, there may arise occasions when 
it will lose its head and precipitate a war, 
especially if not aided by alternatives and 
restrained by organized public pressure. 
For years, then, they have sought insur- 
ance against such action, as the only real 
way to assure themselves of security. Hence 
have come the constant debates on arbitra- 
tion, mutual assistance, protocol and the 
whole long list, which received fuller ex- 
pression in the last Assembly not only in 
the creation of the Security and Arbitra- 
tion Committee (membership on which, in- 
cidentally, the United States declined), but 
also in the Polish resolution whereby each 
nation solemnly and individually pledged it- 
self, first, to forswear aggressive war and, 
second, to employ every possible means of 
peaceful settlement. 

America’s unexpected proposal naturally 
created the greatest interest. The Ameri- 
can note was aimed against “war as an in- 
strument of national policy”; the French 
reply attempted to rephrase the matter in 
terms of “aggressive war”; both apparent- 
ly would admit defensive war, while the 
French would also permit “war as an in- 
strument of international policy” if made 
necessary by agreement within the League 
of Nations in order to restrain an aggres- 
sive State which had gone to war in defi- 
ance of its agreements. The relationship 
of the American proposal to the League 
and to the whole general international sys- 
tem thereby adopted for insuring peace was 
specifically pointed out in the French re- 
ply to the United States and will obviously 
recur throughout all forthcoming League 
dicussions. 

Similarly, the sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana was of considerable in- 
terest in League circles. Most of the na- 
tions represented at Havana are members 
of the League; much of the work attempted 
there on a regional basis for the Americas 
is on the same lines as what is being at- 
tempted by the League on a world basis; 
while many principles of the Covenant, as 
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for instance the first mention in an inter- 
national document of the Monroe Doctrine, 
cannot but have a general effect. Inevita- 
bly Europe is interesting itself more and 
more in the Americas, as are the Americas 
in Europe, and a meeting of so many States 
and of a formal, international association 
with problems not unlike those faced at 
Geneva, cannot but be of importance to 
the main trends of international life. Such 
efforts as the Havana Conference are 
viewed as complementary and not exclusive, 
and are felt each to be aided by the others 
to exactly the extent that the results of each 
contribute to the cause of international 
peace and understanding. 

Returning to the more specific field of 
League work, two important international 
loans were further advanced during Janu- 
ary. Final arrangements were made for 
the Greek loan of $32,500,000 for issue on 
the various international markets at a very 
favorable rate, thus providing Greece with 
funds for the threefold purpose of complet- 
ing the settlement of her million and a quar- 
ter refugees, of reorganizing her finances, 
and of balancing her budget. An inciden- 
tal by-product of the agreement, moreover, 
was the settlement of the long dragging 
Greek war debt to the United States and 
the issuance of a new Governmental credit. 

Similarly, Portugal’s request to the 
League for a stabilization loan of about 
$60,000,000 was advanced the next step by 
the sending to Lisbon of a League tech- 
nical commission to consult with the Gov- 
ernment as to purpose, security and terms. 
The Portuguese request is interesting as 
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that of the first nation outside Eastern 
Europe to appeal to the League, and as 
carrying the formal announcement of her 
Foreign Minister that such is now the 
best method of international financing. 
Loans so issued now total nearly $400,- 
000,000 and include countries such as Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Estonia 
and Dantzig. 

Among other more specialized activities 
of the League, perhaps the most interest- 
ing event was an interchange of medical 
experts in India when a considerable group 
of officials from different countries were 
taken over that vast territory to study 
health problems and methods of particular 
interest to Far Eastern administrations. In 
intellectual cooperation an interesting ini- 
tiative came from the American Council of 
Education, which through the American 
Committee to Cooperate with the League’s 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of- 
fered the funds necessary for an inquiry 
throughout Europe as to the facilities ex- 
isting for professors and students to study 
abroad. Such an inquiry had already been’ 
made in the United States, and it is felt 
that a similar study in Europe would be 
very useful in expediting foreign study and 
widening the field of international contact, 
not to mention bringing about an effective 
collaboration between American and Euro- 
pean educational agencies. 

Thus January, while in general a quiet 
month of recuperation and preparation, pro- 
vided opportunity for certain useful special 
work and for a very desirable broader sur- 
vey of international problems. 


Tax Reduction and Election Disputes in Congress 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


LATELY LECTURER ON AMERICAN HISTORY, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
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important legislation is likely to be 
enacted 
which immediately precedes a Presidential 
election has received, thus far this year, 


‘Tim tradition that no great amount of 


in a session of Congress 


rather less than its usual confirmation. 
While the developments of the Presidential 
campaign have somewhat overshadowed 
popular interest in the doings of Congress, 
and few important bills have been pressed 


to final passage, a considerable number of 
matters of first-rate significance have been 
under consideration in the Senate or the 
House, at the same time that political lead- 
ership, as far as any is apparent at the 
present moment, has tended to pass from 
the executive to the legislative branch of 
the Government. 

The contested election case of Frank L. 
Smith, Republican Senator-elect from IIli- 
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“IT’S NOT LOADED” 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, demanding $800,000,000 for the Coolidge plan of naval war 


equipment, says, ‘‘It’s not loaded,’’ but— 


neis, was finally disposed of on Jan. 19 by 
the adoption by the Senate of a resolution, 
submitted by the Reed investigating com- 
mittee, charging that the acceptance and 
expenditure of money, amounting to $452,- 
782, in Colonel Smith’s primary campaign, 
“was contrary to sound public policy, harm- 
ful to the dignity and honor of the Senate, 
dangerous to the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment and tainted with fraud and corrup- 
tion,” and declaring the seat vacant. The 
vote in favor of the resolution showed the 
large majority of 61 to 23. The action of 
the Senate was promptly denounced by Gov- 
ernor Small of Illinois as “fraught with the 
most serious consequences to constitutional 
government that have arisen in the United 
States since the Civil War,” in that it de- 
nied the right of the people of Iliinois to be 
represented in Congress by a Senator of 
their own choice. The statement was at 
first interpreted as meaning that Governor 
Small did not intend to make an appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy, but it was an- 
nounced on Feb. 9 that he had appointed 
Colonel Smith and that a special election 
would be called. 

The election case of Senator-elect Wil- 
liam S. Vare of Pennsylvania, Republican, 
brought on a sharp controversy between the 
Reed committee and the Senate Committee 
on Elections. After voting on Jan. 25 to 
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dismiss the petition of William B. Wilson, 
the Democratic contestant of the seat, the 
Election Committee reversed its action the 
next day and ordered a recount of the bal- 
lots. Thereupon Senator Reed notified the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate not to turn 
over the ballots to the Election Committee. 
On Feb. 4 the Reed committee took the un- 
usual step of petitioning the Supreme Court 
for a ruling which should determine the 
powers of the Federal District Court at 
Philadelphia, which refused last Summer to 
direct the election authorities of Delaware 
County to surrender to the Reed commit- 
tee the ballots and other papers in the Vare 
case, on the ground that the failure of the 
Senate to continue the committee during 
the Congressional recess made it doubtful 
whether the committee still existed. 

Representative James M. Beck of Penn- 
sylvania, Republican, whose title to a seat 
was challenged by the Democrats on the 
ground that he was not an “inhabitant” 
of the State within the meaning of the 
Constitution and whose case has also been 
under consideration, announced on Jan. 29 
his candidacy for renomination at the April 
primary. On Feb. 9 the Committee on 
Elections voted that he was entitled to his 
seat. 

In a speech at the fourteenth semi-an- 
nual meeting of the business organization 












of the Government, on Jan. 30, President 
Coolidge dwelt at length upon the advan- 
tages of the Federal budget system and 
the wisdom of continuing it, pointed to the 
reduction of the national debt from $26,- 
600,000,000 at the close of the World War 
to about $18,000,000,000 at the close of the 
last fiscal year, and again emphasized the 
importance of devoting “every dollar of 
whatever surplus may accrue” to further 
debt reduction. “I have expressed myself,” 
he continued, “in favor of further moderate 
tax reduction. I have indicated the maxi- 
mum reduction [$225,000,000] we can now 
afford. There was no partisan thought in 
that recommendation. I hope there will 
be none in its final consideration by the 
Congress. * * * But we cannot stand 
the cost of things which we should and 
must have if we adopt excessive tax reduc- 
tion. It is far better to have no tax reduc- 
tion than to have too much.” 

One of the largest items of expenditure 
for the next fiscal year, Mr. Coolidge said, 
would be some $650,000,000 for national 
defense. “That means an average expen- 
diture of $1,233 for every minute, or $20.50 
for every second, of the year.” About 
$350,000,000 would be required for public 
buildings, and an additional $100,000,000 
to carry out a building program for the 
army. The Director of the Budget, Gen- 
eral Lord, who submitted his report at the 
same meeting, estimated the surplus for 
next year at $252,540,283, not allowing, 
however, for flood relief and certain other 
large projects now before Congress. 

Mr. Coolidge’s apparent lack of concern 
for tax reduction, in comparison with debt 
reduction, unless his maximum figure of 
$225,000,000 were adhered to, harmonized 
with the prediction of Senator Smoot of 
Utah, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, on Jan. 9, that the tax reduc- 
tion bill which had been passed by the 
House would be “sidetracked” until after 
March 15, when the first instalment of the 
income tax was due, in order to determine 
more accurately the probable surplus, but 
that a tax reduction bill “might” be passed 
by the Senate before the end of the session. 
The statement was highly unsatisfactory to 
the Democrats, but an attempt to force im- 
mediate consideration of the House bill was 
defeated in the Finance Committee on Jan. 
17 by a vote of 11 to 9. 

Temporary failure also attended a deter- 
mined effort to secure consideration of 
tariff reduction. A resolution offered by 
Senator McMaster of South Dakota, Proe 
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gressive Republican, providing for the 
“immediate revision downward” of such 
tariff rates as are “excessive,” with a view 
to “establishing a closer parity between 
agriculture and industry,” was adopted in 
amended form by the Senate on Jan. 16 
by a substantial majority of 54 to 34, the 
support being furnished by a coalition of 
Democrats and Progressive Republicans. 
A motion to take up the resolution, how- 
ever, was tabled in the House the next day 
by a vote of 183 to 164, after Speaker Long- 
worth, apparently influenced by the con- 
stitutional requirement that bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the House, 
had at first ruled that the resolution was 
merely an expression of Senate opinion and 
as such did not need to be referred to a 
committee. 

Undeterred by the Republican opposition 
to making the tariff an issue in a presiden- 
tial year, Representative Dickinson of Iowa, 
Republican, a leader of the farm bloc in 
the House, offered on Jan. 20 a bill in- 
creasing the tariff duties on a number of 
agricultural articles and imposing duties 
on a number of articles now on the free 
list. Still another bill, raising the rates 
on dairy and other farm products, was 
presented on Jan. 24 by Representative 
Fish of New York, Republican. Both bills 
were referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It was reported on Jan. 28 that 
the same coalition which carried through 
the tariff resolution in the Senate proposed 
to add a tariff measure to the tax reduc- 
tion bill when the latter was taken up in 
the Senate, 

The legislative record of Congress also 
includes the introduction of several bills 
relating to naturalization, one of which, 
offered in the Senate on Feb. 5 by Senator 
Watson of Indiana after conference with 
Secretary of Labor Davis, would extend the 
quota system to the countries of North and 
South America, to which it is not now 
applied; the passage and approval of a 
bill appropriating $25,000,000 for beautify- 
ing Washington; the passage by the House 
of the Interior Department appropriation 
bill carrying $272,430,789; a favorable com- 
mittee report in the Senate on the Norris 
resolution calling for the Federal operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant; approval by 
a House committee of a bill for the con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon dam, but 
with the unusual proviso that the bill was 
not to be reported to the House until after 
March 15; a unanimous report by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
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the Walsh resolution providing for an inves- 
tigation of public utility corporations en- 
gaged in interstate business and the pas- 
sage by the Senate on Jan. 31, in opposi- 
tion to the expressed wishes of President 
Coolidge, of the Jones Merchant Marine bill 
continuing the ownership and operation by 
the Government of the Federal merchant 
fleet. 

Discussion in the houses and in commit- 
tee hearings of the question of flood con- 
trol showed wide differences of opinion re- 
garding methods of relief and a sharp con- 
flict of view between Congress and the Ad- 
ministration over the amount of money 
that should be appropriated and the pro- 
portion of cost which the Federal Treasury 
should bear. The Administration plan, 
based on a report of the army engineers, 
contemplates an expenditure of $296,400,- 
000, 20 per cent. of the cost of restoration 
to be paid by the devastated districts. A 
report of the Mississippi River Commission, 
submitted to the Senate by Secretary of 
War Davis on Jan. 12 without approval, 
called for an expenditure of about $775,- 
000,000. It was reported on Jan. 30 that 
the two plans, with an appropriation of 
$600,000,000 were likely to be combined in 
a House bill, the entire cost of restoration 
to be borne by the United States. 

Similar divergences have characterized 
the discussion of the new naval program. 
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The estimates of cost have shown a wide 
range. Mr. Coolidge, in his budget speech, 
placed the cost for next year at $650,000,- 
000. Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, on the 
other hand, had placed the cost of replace- 
ment construction on Jan. 12 at $129,000,000 
annually for twenty years, or a total of 
$2,580,000,000. The House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, in addition to working on a 
bill providing for a five-year program un- 
der which seventy-one vessels were to be 
built at a cost of $725,000,000, voted on 
Jan. 14 to withhold from the President the 
authority which he had asked for to sus- 
pend construction in case another naval 
disarmament conference were held. 

Strong pleas were made before the House 
committee for a navy equal to that of Great 
Britain and for a fleet of 759 airplanes to 
supplement the seagoing force. This latter 
item raised the estimated cost to about 
$800,000,000. Senator Borah, in a statement 
issued on Jan. 22, characterized these pleas, 
“together with the wild and excited state- 
ments about war, as sheer madness,” while 
President Coolidge, referring, on Jan. 24, to 
a recent speech by Rear Admiral Charles P. 
Plunkett to the effect that an outbreak of 
war was not far off, let it be known that 


he disapproved such inflammatory utter- 
ances as not only without influence upon 
Congress, but as likely also to lead to mis- 
understanding abroad. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Cer activity on the Republican 
side has centred mainly about the can- 
didacy of Secretary Hoover. The first 
open step toward securing the Republican 
nomination that could be traced directly to 
Mr. Hoover was the announcement, on Jan. 
24, of his choice of campaign managers in 
New York. At a conference of Republican 
county chairmen at Schenectady, N. Y., on 
Jan. 28, however, it was decided to send an 
uninstructed delegation to the Kansas City 
convention. The decision was generally in- 
terpreted as a check to Mr. Hoover and 
a victory for Charles D. Hilles, Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
whose announced policy it has been to pre- 
vent a pre-convention endorsement of any 
candidate, thereby keeping the way clear 
for the renomination of Mr. Coolidge if he 
should prove to be the convention’s choice. 

In spite of this rebuff, it was announced 
on Feb. 6 by a Hoover advisory board at 
Washington that preparations were nearly 


completed to enter Mr. Hoover as a can- 
didate at the State primaries in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The announcement was 
evidently precipitated by the action of the 
Ohio State Central Committee in endorsing 
on Feb. 3, with practical unanimity, the 
candidacy of Senator Frank B. Willis, and 
by an attack on Willis’s candidacy by Rep- 
resentative Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, 
a Hoover supporter. On Feb. 12 Mr. Hoover 
came out definitely as a Presidential can- 
didate in a letter to the leader of his Ohio 
supporters, expressing consent to have his 
name entered in the Republican Presiden- 
tial primaries in that State. Petitions in be- 
half of Senator Norris of Nebraska, another 
Republican candidate, were filed in all the 
Congressional districts of that State on Jan. 
25, and the La Follette wing of the Wis- 
consin Republicans was also, it was re- 
ported, ready to support him. The nomina- 
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tion papers of former Governor Lowden of 
Illinois were filed on Feb. 8 for the pri- 
maries in that State. 

The equivocal position of Mr. Coolidge, 
who has not yet definitely stated that he 
was not a candidate, was sharply challenged 
in the Senate on Jan. 31 by Senator La 
Follette, in a resolution which declared it 
to be “the sense of the Senate that the 
precedent established by Washington and 
other Presidents of the United States in 
retiring from the Presidential office after 
their second term has become, by universal 
concurrence, a part of our republican sys- 
tem of government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would be un- 
wise, unpatriotic and fraught with peril to 
our free institutions,” and commending ob- 
servance of this precedent by the Presi- 
dent. A spirited debate on the resolution 
occurred on Feb. 7, in the course of which 
Senator La Follette declared that “powerful 
persons interested in the Republican Party 
are the backers of this movement to draft 
the President and to force his renomination 
and endeavor to secure his re-election,” and 
argued in substance that a President “by 
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holding office more than 
two terms could virtually 
perpetuate himself in of- 
fice through appointment 
of 60,000 postmasters, in- 
ternal revenue collectors, 
deputy marshals and oth- 
ers, with an annual pay- 
roll of $127,500,000, and 
an added opportunity to 
select 79,645 civil service 
eligibles with an aggre- 
gate salary of $104,100,- 
000.” The resolution was 
adopted on Feb. 10, the 
clause recommending Cool- 
idge’s observation of the 
precedent being omitted, 
however. 

Speeches at the Jackson 
Day dinner at Washing- 
ton on Jan. 12, an annual 
Democratic gathering of 
considerable significance 
in Presidential years, in- 
dicated an overwhelming 
preponderance of senti- 
ment in favor of Governor 
Smith of New York. Ina 
letter read at the dinner 
Governor Smith urged the © 
tentative drafting of 4a 
declaration of party prin- 
ciples at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, without waiting for “the heat 
and rush of a convention,” and himself 
summed up “our articles of political faith” 
as “the greatest degree of local self-govern- 
ment by the States, the minimum of inter- 
ference by the Federal Government or any 
State with the local habits and concerns of 
any other State, legislation for the interest 
of all and not for any class or group, non- 
interference with the internal affairs of 
other nations, tolerance of conflicting opin- 
ion. We should study and treat in the light 
of these principles our foreign relations, 
prohibition, agriculture, reform of the gov- 
ernmental machinery, economic policy, con- 
servation and development of our public 
natural resources, and, in fact, any other 
question which arises.” 

An attempt to revive the religious issue 
was shortly made by Senator Heflin of 
Alabama, who on Jan. 18, in a speech in 
the Senate, launched a violent attack upon 
the Catholic Church and Governor Smith, 
and ended by demanding that Senator Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, who had promptly re- 
buked him, resign his place as minority 
leader of the Senate. The challenge was ac- 
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cepted, and the next day the Democrats, by 
a vote of 35 to 1, upheld Senator Robinson. 
Senator Reed of Missouri formally an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination on Jan. 25. The call for the 
Democratic convention, to be held at Hous- 
ton, Texas, on June 26, was issued by the 
National Committee on Jan. 27. 

Efforts to focus attention upon the pro- 
hibition issue were seen in the warnings 
given out by various dry organizations 
against the selection of a wet candidate by 
any party. A letter sent by Senator Borah 
to Senator Curtis of Kansas on Jan, 23 ask- 
ing four questions about the latter’s atti- 
tude toward prohibition elicited the reply 
that Senator Curtis favored the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead act. It was reported that Sena- 
tor Borah intended to send similar inquiries 
to all the candidates, Republican or Demo- 
cratic. William G. McAdoo, in a speech at 
Richmond, Va., on Feb. 1, attacked Gov- 
ernor Smith for favoring the repeal of the 
State enforcement law and declared that 
while the Eighteenth Amendment was a 
part of the law of the State of New York 
the Volstead act was not and that the State 
had thus been deprived of the means of en- 
forcing national prohibition. Governor Smith 
in reply suggested that Mr. McAdoo should 
study the Constitution of the United States. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh on Feb. 18 
concluded his tour of good-will through 


Mexico, Central America, a portion of 
South America and the West Indies by a 
non-stop flight from Havana, Cuba, to St. 
Louis, Mo., in 15% hours. From the time 
he left Washington on Dec. 13 he covered 
9,060 miles in 116 flying hours. The engine 
in Colonel Lindbergh’s machine, the Spirit 
of St. Louis, has now been in use for 42,600 
miles, and the airman says it is just as 
good as on the day it made its first flight. 

The ban on the flotation of French in- 
dustrial loans in the United States, which 
has been in force for about three years be- 
cause of the failure of France to ratify the 
agreement for the settlement of its war 
debt, was lifted by the Department of State 
on Jan, 14. 

Following the submission of a report by 
Randall J. Le Boeuf Jr., special commis- 
sioner, on the alleged irregular and illegal 
acts of Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, former 
Secretary of State of New York, in connec- 
tion with the 1925 State census, Governor 
Smith on Feb. 1 placed the report in the 
hands of the District Attorney for action 
on the charges of forgery and other of- 
fenses made by the Commissioner. 

Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, the builder 
of the Panama Canal and first Governor of 
the Canal Zone, died at New York on Jan. 
21 at the age of 70. 

Aram J. Pothier, seven times Governor of 
Rhode Island, died at Woonsocket on Feb. 4, 
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T becomes increasingly clear that the 
| controlling factor in the determination 
of Mexico’s recent policies, foreign and 
domestic, is the problem of financial recon- 
struction. So serious has the fiscal situa- 
tion become that the Government has been 
compelled to re-orient its policies especially 
in those matters affecting American rela- 
tions. The national income for 1928 has 
been estimated at about 300,000,000 pesos. 
Against this are charges of 117,000,000 
pesos to the foreign debt, and 280,000,000 
pesos for the expenses of the Government, 
leaving a deficit of nearly 100,000,000 pesos. 
For this revolutionary outbreaks and a 
marked decrease in revenues from the oil 
industry, during the last two years, are 
calefly responsible. Increase in taxation 
is, moreover, impossible, for the various 
branches of production and labor are so 
heavily charged already that any further 
impositions on the taxpayers would carry 
Mexico down into the depths of bankruptcy. 
During the last session of the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies, after the Representa- 
tives were told by President Calles that 
the country was unable to meet the service 
of its foreign indebtedness for the present 
year, the Chamber conferred full powers 
on the President to deal with the debt sit- 
uation as he saw fit. Toward the end of 
1927 the President sent to New York Fer- 
nando de la Fuente and Fernando Barroso 
as his debt envoys to open preliminary nego- 
tiations with the International Committee 
of Bank2rs on Mexico, of which Thomas W. 
Lamont is Chairman. 

The Pani-Lamont debt agreement of Oc- 
tober, 1925, provided for semiannual dis- 
barsements to holders of Mexican bonds, 
and these have been remitted since 1926. 
Full payments were to have been resumed 
in 1928, representing an increase of $10,- 
000,000 over the »25,000,000 scheduled for 
1927. The Mexican Government’s represen- 
tatives told the committee that Mexico is 
not in a position to resume, for 1928, the 
full service of interest and sinking fund 
on its entire debt and asked that a com- 


mittee of experts visit Mexico City to ex- 
amine the situation there fully. The pre- 
liminary negotiations were concluded on 
Jan, 24 with an acceptance of a decision 
of the Mexican Government to make another 
half-yearly payment to bondholders at an 
early date on accoun’; of remittances made 
in 1927. With respect to further payments 
it was agreed that the Bankers’ Commit- 
tee should send experts to Mexico to judge 
the nation’s ability to pay. On Feb. 7, 
President Calles issued a decree fixing the 
foreign debt payment for the current year 
at 32,500,000 pesos ($16,000,000). 

On Jan. 4 and 5 the Mexican Minister 
of Finance, Luis Montes de Oca, called 
upon Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow, in 
a purely private capacity, seeking advice 
in clearing up the perplexing financial sit- 
uation. The incident is illustrative of the 
confidence Ambassador Morrow has in- 
spired in Mexico and also of the new atmos- 
phere of mutual frankness and helpfulness 
that permeates United States-Mexican rela- 
tions. During the past month the Mexican 
Government demonstrated unmistakably— 
particularly by its modification of the oil 
law—its desire to meet the United States 
even more than half way in establishing bet- 
ter relations. While it is undoubtedly true 
that Mexico’s financial ills have forced her 
to alter her attitude on questions upon which 
but yesterday she was adamant, the sin- 
cere efforts of President Calles to elimi- 
nate all causes of trouble between his coun- 
try and the foreign countries involved must 
not be depreciated. 

A major factor in Mexico’s financial sit- 
uation is the Mexican National Railways. 
A feature of the debt agreement of 1925 
was the segregation of the debts of the 
railways, which had been run at a loss for 
many years and represented a drain on 
the national finances, even though they 
were taxed 10 per cent. on their gross earn- 
ings. As drastic reorganization was ob- 
viously necessary, Sir Henry W. Thornton, 
head of the Canadian National Railways, 
was invited to study the situation and 
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make recommendations. He made a report 
to the Government on Jan. 24, the details 
of which were not made public but which 
was understood to suggest several means 
by which the operation of the railways 
might be improved and to advise no change 
in the control. “The Mexican Government,” 
said Arturo M. Elias, financial agent for 


OTHER EVENTS 


HE amendments to the Mexican oil 

laws, as suggested to Congress by 
President Calles, became effective on Jan. 
11 and read as follows: 

Article XIV. There shall be confirmed with- 
out any expense and by means of conces- 
sions the following rights: (1) Those derived 
from lands on which petroleum exploitation 
work commenced before May 1, 1917; (2) 
those derived from contracts closed before 
May 1, 1917, by owners of surface rights or 
parties under contract to them for the ex- 
press purpose of oil exploitation, and (3) to 
those construxtting pipe lines and refineries 
under concessions or authorizations issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Article XV. Confirmation of rights referred 
to in the preceding article must be sought 
within one year from publication of this law 
if such rights have not already been the 
subject of confirmation petitions. After one 
year these rights (rights for which con- 
firmation has not been sought under the 
amended law) will be renounced and will 
be without effect against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Oil rights acquired by owners of 
surface lands (before 1917) will be confirmed 
without time limit. Rights acquired by con- 
tracts with owners of surface lands will be 
confirmed for the period of those contracts. 


Doubts of American oil companies as to 
the probable effect of the amendments on 
the legal status of their rights acquired be- 
fore May 1, 1917, were finally put to rest 
by the publication on Jan. 9 of the Mexican 
Government’s interpretation of the amended 
law. Secretary Morones of the Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, in re- 
sponse to a query of H. N. Branch of the 
Huasteca Petroleum Company, said he be- 
lieved that petitions of oil companies for 
“confirmatory concessions still required by 
law does not imply the renunciation of 
rights acquired before May 1, 1917, such 
confirmatory concessions operating as the 
recognition of rights which will continue in 
force subject only to police ,regulations.” 
Thus there is recognition on the part of 
Mexico of the principle upheld by the oil 
companies with the diplomatic support of 
Washington, that is, that fee simple titles 
to oil lands of a valid nature, which were 
acquired prior to the adoption of the Mexi- 
can Constitution of 1917, could not be re- 


duced or modified. The decision of the i 
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the Government in New York City, “is pre- 
pared as promptly as possible to carry out 
most of the recommendations of Sir Henry 
* * * with the idea that the operations of 
the National Railways shall as promptly as 
possible provide for all current expenses 
and for the resumption of payments of the 
railways’ obligations.” 


IN MEXICO 


Third District Court on Jan. 7 can be re- 
garded as further evidence that Mexico does 
not intend to apply the oil laws retroactively. 
The court’s decision consisted of the grant- 
ing of an injunction to four oil companies 
against the application to them of four ar- 
ticles of the petroleum law considered retro- 
active, confiscatory and unconstitutional. 

Although it was expected that there would 
be a marked increase of activity of foreign 
oil interests in Mexico following the reform 
of the petroleum law, up to Jan. 25 the oil 
revival failed to materialize, and the abnor- 
mally low number of boring permits issued 
indicated that the petroleum companies are 
still skeptical of the outlook. As a result of 
the prolonged controversy over the oil laws 
and the cessation of operations Mexico in 
1927 lost her place as the world’s second 
largest producer of petroleum. 

The disinclination of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to relax its enforcement of the re- 
ligious laws was evidenced by renewed po- 
lice activity in closing Catholic schools al- 
leged to be operating in violation of the 
laws which became effective more than a 
year and a half ago. Since then, it is 
claimed, many schools and convents have 
resumed operations, hence the police cam- 
paign of law enforcement. During the latter 
part of January several hundred Catholic 
students and laity of both sexes, including 
priests and nuns, were arrested. The police 
asserted that they found seditious docu- 
ments in some of the schools and also in 
private homes where arrests were made 
and that the schools had violated the laws 
forbidding religious instruction and the use 
of religious emblems. On Jan. 26 the Catho- 
lic Seminary de Regina in Mexico City was 
closed and the entire student body and the 
teachers, numbering about 225, were ar- 
rested: other such arrests were reported on’ 
Feb. 2 and 6. All were later released. 

Energetic steps have been taken by the 
Federal Government to suppress brigandage 
and the activities of isolated rebel bands, 
particularly in the States of Jalisco, Colima, 
Aguascalientes and Michoacan. Early in 
January considerable bodies of Federal 
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troops were sent to reinforce the regular 
garrisons in those States, and General 
Amaro, Secretary of War, assumed personal 
command of the campaign on Jan. 14. On 
Jan. 16 an American citizen, Frank Edward 
Lake Jr., was killed during a rebel attack 
on the Esperanza Ranch in the State of 
Colima. According to fragmentary reports 
up to Feb. 9 the Federals were meeting 
with considerable success in repulsing the 
rebels. The death of the notorious rebel 
leader, Ernesto Villareal, killed during an 
attack on the police escort which had cap- 
tured him, was regarded by authorities as 
the final step in the pacification of the 
State of Morelos. 

Lyman F. Barber, an American mine 
manager, after being held three weeks for 
ransom by bandits in the mountains of the 
State of Mexico, returned to Mexico City on 
Jan. 8 with a sensational story of his escape 
after killing four of his guards. General 
Ortiz, military commandant of the State of 
Mexico, however, disputed the truth of Bar- 
ber’s tale, for he said that he learned that 
the escape was effected by bribery and not 
by violence. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s flight from Washing- 
ton to Mexico City having demonstrated the 
feasibility of an air route to Mexico, the 
postal authorities of the United States and 
Mexico have opened negotiations for the es- 
tablishment of an air mail service between 
the two countries. In the interest of air 
mail, and also the furtherance of commer- 
cial good-will with Mexico, two planes bear- 
ing American business men from Houston, 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville, Texas, ar- 
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rived in Mexico on Jan. 7. On Feb. 2 the 
Postmaster General of Mexico notified the 
United States Postoffice Department that 
postage rates had been increased to provide 
money for the establishment of an air mail 
line from Mexico City to the American 
border. 

The special Senate committee appointed 
to investigate the authenticity of the Mex- 
ican documents published in the Hearst 
newspapers reported to the Senate on Jan. 
11 that all were found to be “fraudulent 
2 d spurious.” The committee found “that 
no Senator of the United States has ac- 
cepted or has been promised or has been 
offered one penny of money or any other 
valuable thing by any official or representa- 
tive of the Mexican Government.” Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
committee, pointed out that the only evi- 
dence of the origin or genuineness of any 
of the documents was the word of Miguel 
Avila, who obtained them for the Hearst 
newspapers. Apparently thirty-three out of 
the thirty-five signatures of President 
Calles, said Senator Reed, were forged by 
the same person; the documents were full 
of grammatical errors and study of them 
indicated that they were all written on the 
same typewriter. Senator Robinson, a 
member of the committee, scored Mr. Hearst 
for accepting and printing the documents 
without making any worth-while effort to 
ascertain if they were genuine. The com- 
mittee’s report was concluded with the re- 
quest that it be given more time to attempt 
to ascertain the identity of the manufactur- 
ers of the spurious documents. 


EVENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


NJICARAGUA—General Augustino San- 
1 dino, recalcitrant leader of the Liberal 
forces who refused to accept the Stimson 
electoral plan, fought during the month of 
January a losing struggle against the 
American marines and native constabulary. 
As the month advanced more and more re- 
inforcements were sent from the United 
States, and, quite as important, more ma- 
rine bombing planes were dispatched to 
Nicaragua. One of the planes, that of 
Major L. M. Bourne, made a non-stop flight 
from Miami, Fla., to Managua on Jan. 14. 
On Jan. 9 marine reinforcements number- 
ing 1,200 men embarked for Nicaragua 
from several American ports, with Major 
Gen. John A. Lejeune, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, at their head. General Le- 
jeune, however, did not go to Nicaragua 
to direct operations, but only to make a 


two weeks’ inspection tour. Brig. Gen. 
Logan Feland, who arrived at Corinto with 
General Lejeune on Jan. 15, superseded 
Colonel Gulick in command of the marines 
on Jan. 31. 

After the bloody engagement at Quilali 
on Dec. 30, General Sandino moved his 
headquarters to the supposedly impregnable 
mountain stronghold on the 5,000-foot peak 
El Chipote. For a time he avoided contact 
with the American forces, but on Jan. 11, 
when the rebels attempted to concentrate 
four miles north of Quilali in the province 
of Nueva Segovia, they were attacked and 
dispersed by a marine bombing plane, Colo- 
nel Gulick having determined on a policy 
of bombing the rebels from planes rather 
than have marine patrols run the chance 
of being ambushed. On Jan. 14 forty rebels 
were killed by an airplane squadron that 
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attacked El Chipote, and General Sandino ~ 


was reported killed in the bombing, this 
rumor being later discredited. On Jan. 23 
marine reinforcements numbering 1,000 men 
left Leon for Nueva Segovia and on Jan. 
24, meeting but feeble resistance from scat- 
tered bands, assumed complete control of El 
Chipote. After this reverse the rebel army 
vanished utterly for a time, but on Feb. 5 
General Sandino and a force of well armed 
and mounted men were reported in Jinotega, 
some fifteen miles northwest of Matagalpa, 
and were threatening the plantations in that 
area, 

In conformity with the Stimson agree- 
ment President Diaz presented to the Nica- 
raguan Congress an electoral law which 
was designed to supersede the existing elec- 
toral code and provide for what would 
amount to American dictatorship over the 
coming national elections next October. The 
principal feature was provision for an 
American President of each electoral board, 
even in the smallest polling places, the Cen- 
tral Electoral Board also to be headed by 
an American. General Frank R. McCoy 


had been appointed by President Coolidge 
to the latter post. The measure was passed 
by the Senate in its original form, but ob- 


stacles were encountered in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Conservative majority in 
Congress, who fear the outcome of the elec- 
tions if they do not supervise them, offered 
a substitute proposal on Jan. 13, to draw 
the teeth of the Administration measure, 
and tie the hands of the American electoral 
dictator by making him merely a counsellor 
of the Central Board, claiming that it is 
unconstitutional to set up a foreign election 
dictator in the place of the Congress. This 
bill passed its second reading on Jan. 17 
and the Liberal press promptly accused 
General Chamorro, the former President, 
of controlling the House. When this article 
went to press the Chamber of Deputies was 
still deadlocked on the electoral law and 
the antagonistic attitude of the Conserva- 
tives toward the bill was still unchanged. 
Liberal and Conservative recriminations 
have recently become most pronounced, and 
strengthen the case for American interven- 
tion. Each party charges the other with 
assisting Sandino. General Moncada, offi- 
cial head of the Liberal Party, in an inter- 
view on Jan. 12, charged that Sandino was 
being aided by Conservatives, whose object 
it is to keep the country in turmoil, thus 
preventing the free elections promised un- 
der the Stimson agreement. Stung by this 
accusation, General Chamorro not only de- 
nied the charge but offered to assist the 


Americans in their military operations 
against the rebels. Demands were made by 
the Liberal press that Chamorro be de- 
ported as a disturbing element, and the 
Conservative papers in turn declared that 
General Moncada should be deported, charg- 
ing that he was secretly aiding General 
Sandino. Some observers expressed doubt 
that it would be possible to hold the elec- 
tions even if supervised by the United 
States. 

During the past month criticism of the 
American Nicaraguan policy attained un- 
precedented proportions in the press of the 
United States, Europe, and Latin America. 
From all parts of Latin America protests 
of “American usurpation of Nicaraguan 
sovereignty” were voiced. Likewise de- 
mands were made on the Pan-American 
Conference to consider the Nicaraguan 
problem. (The American Government has 
expressed a willingness to submit the prob- 
lem to discussion. See article on the Pan- 
American Conference.) In the United 
States Congress, also, the Administration 
policy was attacked by members of both 
parties. When Congress reconvened on Jan. 
4 after the Christmas vacation, there were 
several heated debates on “the state of war 
illegally declared in Nicaragua.” Senator 
Nye of South Dakota sponsored a reso- 
lution to deny authority for use of armed 
forces by the President to settle disputes 
of American nationals in foreign countries. 
Senator Heflin of Alabama offered a reso- 
lution to repudiate the Stimson agreement, 
demanding the immediate recall of the 
marines. On the following day Senator 
Wheeler of Montana offered a resolution 
directing the Foreign Relations Committee 
or some other committee to determine how 
American concessions were obtained in Nic- 
aragua. While President Coolidge was visit- 
ing Havana the discussion stopped tem- 
porarily as the result of an understanding 
between Republicans and Democrats in the 
Senate that nothing should be done to em- 
barrass the Administration. This truce, how- 
ever, came to an end on Jan. 22 when Sen- 
ator Borah stated that the failure of the 
President to outline a real Latin-American 
policy made it desirable for the Senate to 
act. He proposed that the Foreign Relations 
Committee be authorized to undertake an 
inquiry that might assist in the outlining 
of a policy, and on Feb. 6 proposed a reso- 
lution asking Secretary Wilbur to furnish 
facts on the navy’s participation, which was 
defeated. In spite of this opposition the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Feb. 8 an- 
nounced its decision to call Secretary Wil- 
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bur and Major Lejeune for a searching 
investigation into the Nicaraguan situation. 


UATEMALA—The Constituent Assem- 
bly, which since July has been en- 
gaged in reforming the Constitution, closed 
its sessions on Dec. 23. Called for the pur- 
pose of making it unconstitutional for a 
President to hold two successive terms, the 
Assembly ended by changing more than 
half of the Constitution. Most of the re- 
forms have to do with preventing a Presi- 
dent from becoming a dictator and with 
strengthening civilian rule as against the 
military. The amended Constitution did 
not need popular ratification and has be- 
come effective. José M. Trabanino, one of 
the Guatemalan delegates to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference, was the leader of the re- 
form in the Assembly. 


ANAMA—tThe request of Dr. Belisario 
Porras, former President of Panama, 
that the United States supervise the Presi- 
dential elections next August was rejected 
by the State Department on Jan. 4. The 
department declared that the Government 
of Panama had not requested American 
supervision and the United States expected 
it to keep its own house in order. 
Prior to his departure for Havana as a 
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delegate of Panama to the Pan-American 
Conference, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minis- 
ter of Panama to the United States, pre- 
sented an extensive memorandum to the 
State Department detailing reasons why 
“the Government of Panama could not ac- 
cept the treaty of alliance and amity signed 
by the United States on July 28, 1926.” 
It is understood that Panamanian opposition 
to the treaty centres around the so-called 
military clauses which oblige Panama auto- 
matically to take part in any war in which 
the United States is involved. These clauses 
are considered to be incompatible with the 
responsibilities of Panama to the League 
of Nations. 


HE LINDBERGH FLIGHT—After vis- 

iting the capitals of Colombia and 
Venezuela, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
started his return flight to the United 
States by way of the Lesser and the Great- 
er Antilles. Leaving Caracas on Jan. 31, 
Colonel Lindbergh flew 1,050 miles to St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. His next stop, Feb. 
38, was San Juan, Porto Rico. On Feb. 4 he 
made a 250-mile jump to Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. On Feb. 6 he went to 
Port au Prince, Haiti, and on Feb. 8 reached 
Havana, having covered a total of 7,860 
miles since the beginning of his trip. 


The Month in South America 
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of the month in which Argentina was 
concerned (apart from participation 
in the Pan-American Conference, described 
elsewhere in this issue) were of a financial 
character, involving new shipments of gold 


ere outstanding events 


and the flotation of bond issues. In spite 
of reports that exchange rates in Argentina 
had fallen below the gold shipment point, 
January shipments from the United States 
totaled $19,750,000 and $10,520,000 was re- 
ported for the first week of February. An 
issue of City of Buenos Aires 6 per cent. 
sinking fund bonds, totaling $3,396,000, was 
announced from New York City on Jan. 11, 
the proceeds to go toward public improve- 
ments and increased facilities for the meat 
packing industry. 


An issue of $20,000,000 external sinking 
54% per cent. gold bonds was announced 
on Feb. 3 by the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion, Blair & Co. and Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co. The rate is the lowest obtained by 
any South American Government since the 
war. 

On Feb. 3 it was reported that the City 
of Tucuman, centre of the sugar industry, 
was completely tied up by a general strike 
involving all public services. 


‘DP OLIVIA—The return to Bolivia of the 

Bolivian section of the Arica-La Paz 
railway was assured by the signing of a 
treaty on Feb. 4 by Bolivia and Chile. A 
mixed commission was appointed to make 
an inventory. 
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An appeal for British settlers to go to 
Bolivia, issued on Jan. 12, marked the 
completion of the first stage of a British 
colonization scheme involving a 50,000,000- 
acre tract of land in the eastern part of 
the country in which a British concern, the 
Bolivia Concessions, Ltd., headed by Lord 
Askwith and Sir Martin Conway, has 
obtained oil, mineral, timber and agricul- 
tural concessions. The construction of rail- 
ways, roads and a new port, to be named 
Port Gaiba, 600 miles inland on the Para- 
guay River, is already well advanced, 
according to recent reports. The company 
has obtained a twenty-five year extension 
on taxes and import and export duties, and 
will market and transport produce of the 
colonists. 


RAZIL—The Brazilian Government 

participated in several important 
financial transactions during January. On 
Jan. 14 $5,800,000 in gold was shipped by 
Dillon, Read & Co. of New York, complet- 
ing a total of approximately $45,000,000 
sent to the account of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. The gold has been deposited in 
the Bank of Brazil in connection with prep- 
arations for stabilizing Brazilian exchange, 
according to official reports. 

An issue of $30,000,000 City of Rio de 
Janeiro 6% per cent. sinking fund gold 
bonds was floated on Feb. 2 by a New York 
syndicate, as a result of eight months’ nego- 
tiations. This is the largest dollar loan 
ever arranged for a South American 
municipality. 


HILE—The Chilean Senate on Jan. 28 

A voted approval of the Government 
petroleum bill already passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, providing for an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 on exploration for oil 
deposits, the Chilean Government reserving 
the right to grant concessions until the 
extent of the deposits is determined. 

In an interview granted to the Berliner 
Tageblatt President Ibanez was quoted as 
stating with regard to the Tacna-Arica 
question: 

I consider the status quo as something 
definitive. Our people would not under- 
stand it if we abandoned our present posi- 
tion. The only possible solution is through 
the taking of 1 plebiscite. But we must 


insist that it be taken with full respect for 
our sovereignty in Tacna-Arica. 


An issue of $45,912,000 refunding 6 per 
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cent. gold bonds was announced in New 
York City on Jan. 24, the proceeds to be 
applied partly to redemption of certain 
Lrevious issues and partly to railway con- 
struction on an increased scale, 


(COA the event which figured 
most largely in news reports from 
Colombia during January was the long- 
expected visit of Colonel Charles Lind- 
bergh on Jan. 26. He made the trip from 
the Canal Zone in four and a half hours, 
arriving at Cartagena, where he was 
received by the Governor and entertained 
at a State banquet. The next day he suc- 
cessfully negotiated the difficult flight to 
Bogota over jungles and mountain ranges 
(attempts having previously been made to 
dissuade him from trying such a dangerous 
feat) and was received with a tremendous 
ovation on his safe arrival. 

Dieudonné Costes and Joseph Lebrix, the 
French aviators, also visited Colombia dur- 
ing January on their flight to the United 
States from South America. 


ee ee during the first part of 
February announced the forming of an 
American commission to study the Peru- 
vian currency with a view to its stabiliza- 
tion, the body to proceed along the lines 
laid down by the commissions headed by 
Professor Kemmerer of Princeton Univer- 
sity which performed this service for other 
South American Governments. 

The election of Millard J. Bloomer of 
New York as head of the Peruvian Reserve 
Bank was reported on Jan. 26. 


ee Lindbergh’s suc- 
cessful flight from Bogota, Colombia, 
to Maracay, Venezuela, was the outstanding 
feature of Venezuelan news reports for 
the month. Although he had been repeat- 
edly warned against taking the route which 
he followed because it involved crossing the 
Andes Mountains, a region which has here- 
tofore presented seemingly unsurmountable 
difficulties to aviators, he took off from 
Bogota, Colombia, at sunrise on Jan. 29 
and completed the trip in eleven hours, hav- 
ing covered 650 miles. On his arrival in 
Maracay, after circling over Caracas, the 
capital, he was received by President 
Gomez, who decorated him as he stepped 
from the plane. 


_ 
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British Capital and Labor in Search of Harmony 
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N industrial conference which broke 
A from the traditions of the past and 
sought to create for the future new 
relationships between capital and labor was 
opened in London on Jan. 12. Called to- 
gether by Sir Alfred Mond, coal and chemi- 
cal magnate and at one time closely asso- 
ciated with Lloyd George, twenty-eight of 
the leading employers of Great Britain met 
with the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress for the purpose of explor- 
ing “the entire field of industrial reorgani- 
zation and industrial relations.” The capi- 
talists represented practically every branch 
of industry in England, while the labor 
group included the chosen leaders of more 
than 4,000,000 trades unionists. Their meet- 
ing was not called or sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment, as was the abortive National In- 
dustrial Conference of 1919. These men, 
representative of the great productive 
forces of Great Britain, were not forced to- 
gether in the heat of industrial warfare to 
avert an immediate and destructive crisis. 
Rather, they voluntarily assembled during a 
period of peace to deal rationally and in a 
spirit of good-will with the fundamental 
problem of securing permanent cooperation 
between the two essential elements in the 
industrial life of the nation. Their delibera- 
tions, which are still in progress at this 
writing, are being followed with keenest in- 
terest not only in Great Britain, but 
throughout the world. It is, perhaps, sig- 
nificant that the spirit and purposes of the 
conference were bitterly attacked by the one 
member of the labor group who is opposed 
to economic peace and is united with the 
agents of Russian Bolshevism in an en- 
deavor to destroy the existing social and 
political order in Great Britain. 

The conciliatory, and at the same time 
realistic, attitude of the employers in calling 
the conference was clearly reflected in their 
letter of invitation to the union leaders. 
“We realize,” Sir Alfred Mond wrote, “that 
industrial reconstruction can be undertaken 
only in conjunction with and with the co- 
operation of those entitled to speak for or- 
ganized labor. The necessity of every ac- 
tion being taken to achieve the fullest and 
speediest measures of industrial reconstruc- 
tion, therefore, impels us to seek the im- 


mediate cooperation of those who are as 
vitally interested in the subject as ourselves. 
We believe that the common interests which 
bind us are more powerful than the ap- 
parently divergent interests which seem to 
separate.” As to procedure, Sir Alfred 
stated that he and his associates were not 
acting as the representatives of their sev- 
eral trade associations, but as individuals, 
and that they were ready to accord to the 
labor group the same freedom of action as 
they claimed for themselves. What the con- 
ference was to consider was the general 
lines of policy, the particular application of 
which must be determined by the various 
industries in the way most suitable to each. 
Discussion showed that both sides were 
doubtful as to how far they could secure the 
acceptance by their more radical followers - 
of any moderate program designed to bring 
capital and labor into whole-hearted coop- 
eration. Both were anxious that in their 
discussions and decisions they should not 
seem to trespass upon the sphere and func- 
tions of the existing organizations and trade 
unions. 

With the understanding that the General 
Council might submit an agenda of its own, 
the employers presented the following sub- 
jects for discussion: 

The better organization of industries by 
means of amalgamation, rationalization, the 
introduction of new processes and new 
methods, both tec nical and administrative. 

Problems connected with the manner of 
dealing with labor displaced by the intro- 
duction of methods advantageous to an in- 
dustry as a whole; transference and greater 
mobility; compensation and pensions. 

Security and status of the worker. 

Such social questions as housing and health 
and unemployment insurance schemes. 

Educational methods and how they can be 
adapted to the modern needs of industry. 

The effect of national taxation and rates 
upon industrial development. 

Causes of trade disputes and the best way 
of avoiding them. 

Participation in the proceeds of industry 
on the basis of the worker being not merely 
entitled to a fixed percentage or wage, but 
interested in the general prosperity of in- 
dustry. 

The creation of a permanent standing com- 


mittee to meet for consultation from time 
to time on topics affecting industry. 


Declaring that future work should con- 
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sist of investigation, not negotiation, the 
employers appointed a committee headed 
by Sir Alfred Mond to continue the work 
of the conference with a committee repre- 
senting the trade union group. On Jan. 
24 the General Council appointed this com- 
mittee, naming Mr. Turner, the President 
of the congress, as its Chairman. The com- 
mittee was instructed to report progress 
periodically to the council. 

Two objects are sought by the industrial 
forces thus brought into consultation—the 
revival of British industry and its develop- 
ment to the point at which it can maintain 
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itself in the face of the keenest interna- 
tional competition which the world has ever 
known; and, to quote the London Times, to 
ascertain how the workers “can obtain a 
position of partnership in which they will 
be assured a full share of the proceeds of 
industrial effort and, by a balancing of 
duties and rights, of a due share in the 
responsibilities as well as in the rewards of 
industrial enterprise.” The conference has 
thus attacked problems which must be put 
in the way of solution if Great Britain is 
to maintain her place of leadership among 
the nations of the world. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


REAT BRITAIN—On Feb. 7 King 
George V opened the new session of 
Parliament with the usual ceremonies. The 
speech from the Throne briefly outlined the 
program of the Government. The new 
treaty of arbitration between Great Brit- 
tain and the United States, negotiated to 
replace the one which expires on April 3, 
was being “sympathetically” studied. The 
British military forces in China had been 
reduced, but internal conditions in that 
country still caused anxiety. The Govern- 
ment, however, “will adhere to the 
declaration of policy published by 
them a year ago as a basis on 
which they are prepared to meet 
Chinese aspirations when the Chi- 
nese can assure satisfactory pro- 
tection for British lives and prop- 
erty.” The condition of some of the 
British industries gave cause for 
serious anxiety, but there were en- 
couraging signs of progressive im- 
provement in home and external 
trade. The Government would pre- 
sent proposals for tax reduction 
and for the amendment of the law 
relating to the parliamentary and 
the local Government franchises. 
These were the chief subjects men- 
tioned in a rather colorless address. 
Prime Minister Baldwin on Jan. 
7 delivered to his party organiza- 
tion in the Bewdley Division of 
Worcestershire an address which 
the British press hailed as the 
opening shot of the electoral cam- 
paign, which is expected to take 
place within the next year. The 
Premier reviewed the _  achieve- 
ments and outlined the future pro- 
gram of his party. 
Great political significance also 


attached to the report of the Liberal Indus- 
trial Inquiry Committee, which was published 
on Feb. 3. This report, entitled Britain’s 
Industvial Future, in effect urged the 
abandonment of the traditional laissez 
fatre policy of the Liberal Party. Trust 
regulation and the compulsory diffusion of 
ownership in industry among the industrial 
Wage earners were recommended. The 
compulsory establishment of works coun- 
cils in all industrial and distributive estab- 
lishments employing more than fifty per- 
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sons, legal safeguards against dismissal, 
legally fixed wages varying with the pros- 
perity of the employing concern, were 
among the measures suggested for the so- 
lution of the problems of labor. A long- 
range program of road construction, hous- 
ing and the wiping out of slums, combined 
with compulsory school attendance to the 
age of sixteen and machinery for the 
transfer of workers from depressed to pros- 
perous trades, was advocated to reduce 
unemployment. The reorganization of the 
mining industry under Government direc- 
tion, the development of electrical supply 
under the same control and State-supported 
and directed agrarian reform were declared 
to be necessary. Various new administra- 
tive agencies, including an “economic gen- 
eral staff to co-ordinate the national eco- 
nomic policy,” were proposed for the pur- 
pose of carrying the other suggestions into 
effect. The report, which was financed by 
the Lloyd George political fund and pre- 
pared by Walter T. Layton, the economist, 
represents, in the main, the views of the 
progressive branch of the Liberal Party. 
It is almost certain to have an important 
effect upon the future of that organiza- 
tion and may well exert a real influence 
upon the country as a whole. 

Among the other important events of the 
month in Great Britain may be mentioned: 
The great Thames flood, which on Jan. 7 
inundated long stretches of the Thames 
embankment, destroyed art treasures in 
the Tate Gallery and caused the death of 
fifteen persons; approval by the three 
houses of the Assembly of the Church of 
England of proposed amendments of a 
minor character to the revised Prayer 
Book which was rejected by the House of 
Commons; the partial publication of the 
report of the “conversations of Malines” 
held between representatives of the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome inter- 
mittently from 1921 to 1925; the absorp- 
tion of the Westminster Gazette by the 
Daily News with a view to developing a 
Liberal paper in London with a circulation 
of 1,000,000, and the announcement by the 
Ministry of Labor that during 1927 unem- 
ployment had been less than any year since 
1920. The Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
Prime Minister from 1907 to 1916, died on 
Feb. 15 at the age of 75. 


J RELAND — For 


the fortnight which 
ended Feb. 4, the centre of Irish politics 
was not in Dublin, but in the United States 
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of America. During this period William T. 
Cosgrave, President of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Irish Free State, was an official 
visitor in this country, so many of whose 
citizens are of Irish birth or ancestry. Com- 
ing on a “mission of thanks to the Amer- 
ican people,” Mr. Cosgrave undoubtedly 
hoped that by his presence in America as 
the Chief Executive of a Free State which is 
an equal member of the League of Nations 
and the British Commonwealth he could 
bring to the American people, especially 
those of Irish origin, a realization that Ire- 
land has won her freedom, that she is mis- 
tress of her own destiny, that the Free 
State is a going concern with a successful 
present and a hopeful future. The Irish 
President came, in short, as the personifi- 
cation of a free Ireland. He came, further, 
to personify such an Ireland to Americans 
who have been told that freedom has not 
been won in the old home and that it never 
will be won until the last vestige of the 
British connection has been destroyed—by 
the Irish Republican Party. 

The viewpoint of the Irish Republicans . 
has been dinned into American ears for 
years by their leader, Eamon de Valera, 
who at the very time of President Cos- 
grave’s visit was repeating his story in 
American cities and soliciting American 
funds for the foundation of an anti-Govern- 
ment Irish newspaper. Head of the Fianna 
Fail, an opposition party pledged to the 
overthrow of the existing Government in 
Ireland and possessing only four fewer 
votes in the Dail Eireann than the Govern- 
ment can command, Mr. de Valera was 
seeking in the United States the money 
which is the lifeblood of his movement. 
At the last Irish election, the Fianna Fail 
spent $150,000. Of this amount $5,000 was 
subscribed in Ireland, $145,000 in the United 
States and Australia, chiefly the United 
States. Presumably this money was con- 
tributed to the cause of Irish freedom. 
President Cosgrave’s task was to convince 
possible future contributors that the true 
means to that end is the present system of 
government in Ireland, the system which 
Mr. de Valera and his adherents seek to 
destroy. The American reception of the 
Irish President and his party was enthusi- 
astic. The effect of the visit upon the polit- 
ical situation in the Free State remains 
to be seen. 

James McNeil was installed as Governor 
General of the Irish Free State on Feb. 1. 
For twenty-five years a member of the In- 
dian Civil Service, Mr. McNeil had served 
his country as High Commissioner in Lon- 
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don since 1923. In retiring from the office 
to which Mr. McNeil succeeded, Timothy 
Healy made a very significant statement 
concerning the day-to-day relations between 
the British and the Irish Governments. 
“The English Government, in my few years 
in office, has never interfered—I pledge my 
faith and honor to this—to the extent of a 
tittle or a scintilla in any Irish matter,” Mr. 
Healy declared. “The British Government 
has left the Ministry absolutely free; left 
them, in fact, uncoached and unadvised, 
and that tribute should not be left unpaid.” 


r ANADA—That Japan and Canada had 
arranged to exchange diplomatic rep- 
resentatives was the outstanding an- 
nouncement made in the address from the 
Throne at the opening of the second 
session of the Sixteenth Canadian Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa on Feb. 26. Following the 
establishment of direct diplomatic relations 
between the Dominion and France, this 
marked another interesting step in the de- 
velopment of Canada as an autonomous na- 
tion within the British Empire. The new 
Canadian status had been a matter of evo- 
lution and was definite and secure, de- 
clared Premier W. L. Mackenzie King dur- 
ing the debate upon the address: “I submit 
that the greatest of all transformations that 
have taken place in many years in respect 
to the British Empire has been the trans- 
formation from the conception of the Em- 
pire as an imperial unit in the form of a 
federation to this acknowledged conception 
of the Empire as a community of free na- 
tions, all owing a common allegiance to the 
one crown, all having similar constitutions, 
and all cooperating with one another in ac- 
cordance with certain well understood prin- 
ciples.” To meet the responsibilities which 
the new relationship had brought to Canada 
in her dealings with the outside world, Mr. 
King declared, it had been decided to ac- 
credit a Minister to Paris as the represen- 
tative of the Dominion in Europe, and an- 
other in Tokio as a representative in Asia. 
This action had been taken, “not for the 
purpose of emphasizing Canada’s status but 
because we believe in the equality of the 
British nations within the Empire; we wish 
to cooperate in a friendly and helpful way 
with all parts of the Empire, and we wish 
in cooperating to assume the full responsi- 
bilities which as a nation we believe we 
have within the British Empire in imperial 
and international affairs.” 

The Prime Minister also stated that in- 
asmuch as the Governor General now rep- 
resented the Crown, solely, it had seemed 
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desirable that Great Britain should appoint 
a representative of the British Government 
in Canada. This matter, it was under- 
stood, had been discussed between ‘the 
Ottawa Government and Mr. Amery, Sec- 
retary of State for Dominion Affairs and 
the Colonies, during his recent Ottawa visit. 
In referring to this proposal, The London 
Times declared that “it has become increas- 
ingly plain that, while the appointment of 
a British diplomatic representative to ua 
dominion might seem out of conformity 
with the idea of the unity of the British 
Empire, it would have distinct compensa- 
tions of a valuable character.” That the 
title of High Commissioner would be be- 
stowed upon the new official was intimated 
by Mr. Amory. Mr. King made it plain 
that there was no intention of appointing 
a Canadian diplomatic trepresentative to 
London. 

The final report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Customs and Excise, presented 
after fourteen months of investigation, met 
the general expectations of the public by 
declaring that smuggling into Canada and 
from the Dominion into the United States 
was being carried on on a large scale and 
recommending measures to bring the prac- 
tice to an end. Special reference was made 
to the wholesale illegal shipment of liquor 
to the United States, and it was recom- 
mended that the customs bonds of individ- 
uals or firms existing chiefly for this pur- 
pose be canceled. It was also urged that, 
“as all of the Provinces of Canada have 
either assumed control over the sale of 
liquor or have prohibited it altogether, the 
principle of the Doherty act should be ex- 
tended to prohibit the export of liquor from 
any of these Provinces by any person other 
than the Provincial Government pr the 
manufacturer.” Other measures suggested 
to meet the situation were an improvement 
of the border patrol as to personnel, stan- 
dards and equipment; a reduction of the 
high duty on cigarettes and liquor; a re- 
duction of the present penalty for smug- 
gling, the severity of which makes it diffi- 
cult to secure jury convictions; the refusal 
to issue clearances to vessels or vehicles 
intended to carry liquor to the United 
States, and the seizure outside of territorial 
waters of any vessel registered in Canada 
suspected of being engaged in smuggling. 

The Privy Council in London on Feb. 2 
affirmed the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada that the Jews of Montreal, as 
“protestants,” have no right to representa- 
tion on the Protestant school board of that 
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city. It amended the Canadian decision, 
however, by declaring that, while the Jew- 
ish residents had no special right of rep- 
resentation, there was nothing in the law 
to prevent a Jew from serving on the board 
if appointed. 


USTRALIA—The continuation of the 
existing cooperation between the Na- 
tionalist and the Country Parties at the 
general election which must occur in Aus- 
tralia within a year was made certain by 
a manifesto recently issued by Prime Min- 
ister Bruce and Dr. Page, the leaders of 
these two political organizations. The docu- 
ment declares that the union of the two 
parties, which is, in effect, a combination 
against Labor control of the Commonwealth, 
must be continued for the best interests of 
Australia. To that end, the leaders sug- 
gested a plan to enable the two parties to 
work together at the election. At the gen- 
eral election of 1925 thirty-eight National- 
ists, fourteen members of the Country 
Party and twenty-four Laborites were re- 
turned to the House of Representatives, 
while in the Senate the Government com- 
bination won all the vacant seats. 


OUTH AFRICA—The attitude of the 
present Government of South Africa 
upon the national program of the Labor 
Party as set forth in answers which Gen- 
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eral Hertzog, the Prime Minister, made on 
Jan. 15 to questions put to him by the Na- 
tional Council of the Party may have an 
important effect upon the future of the ex- 
isting coalition between Labor and the Na- 
tionalists in the Union. General Hertzog 
plainly said that the Government does not 
intend to establish an eight-hour day for 
railroad men, to set up a State bank or to 
undertake any drastic amendment of the 
Wage act. Neither will compulsory in- 
surance against unemployment or ill health 
receive immediate attention. On the other 
hand, old age pensions will be dealt with 
in the coming legislative session and the 
Compensation act and Conciliation act will 
be amended to meet the wishes of labor so 
far as possible. Members of the Labor 
Party expressed dissatisfaction with this 
program, and there was some evidence that 
the Parliamentary members of the party 
would have difficulty in holding their more 
radical followers in line with the present 
Labor-Nationalist agreement. 


JT NDIA—The divided sentiments which are 

the outstanding political characteristic 
of modern India were reflected in the re- 
ception of the Simon Commission upon 
its arrival in Bombay on Feb. 3. As 
a result of the ag’ ation which has been in 
progress since the announcement that no 
native Indians would be included on the 
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commission, riots and strikes expressive of 
Indian resentment broke out in many cities. 
Prime Minister Baldwin, Lord Birkenhead, 
Secretary of State for India, and Ramsay 
MacDonald were burned in effigy in Bom- 
bay. Rioters were killed in Madras. In 
Calcutta a cessation of work took place. 
On the other hand, Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues were met by deputations of Mo- 
hammedans, non-Brahmins, and “untoucha- 
bles,” and warmly welcomed to India. Be- 
fore proceeding to Delhi Sir John Simon is- 
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sued a statement to the press which de- 
clared: “We shall make it our business 
without delay to remove the misapprehen- 
sions of what the commission has set out 
to do and the uncertainty regarding the 
methods which it proposes to employ. After 
we reach Delhi and become better ac- 
quainted with the actual situation, we in- 
tend to make a statement about our pro- 
posed procedure which should leave no 
ground for the suspicions which, unfortu- 
nately, have arisen.” 


Issues in France’s Coming, Elections 
By OTHON G. GUERLAC 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, CORNELL UNIVRSITY; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


ister of Justice, admonishing the 

Deputies to be cautious in their han- 
dling of the famous Dreyfus case, gave 
them this practical, if not very high- 
minded piece of advice: “Keep your eyes on 
your electoral districts.” In the session of 
the French Parliament which opened on 
Jan. 10 this advice was acted on most con- 
sistently. 

The long-heralded debate on the finan- 
cial situation and on the problem of stabil- 
ization, which the Opposition had asked for 
and the Government had courted finally 
took place. It lasted two weeks. It was, like 
many such debates in the French Parlia- 
ment, thorough and brilliant. The spectac- 
ular and noisy sittings that are so often 
reported on the front page, and serve as a 
text for arraignments of the Parliamentary 
régime, should not obscure the fact that 
nowhere, perhaps, can a technical debate 
present such dignity and bring forth such 
a great variety of oratorical talent and ex- 
pert knowledge, as in France. Fifteen 
orators were booked to speak. Each party 
delegated a representative of recognized 
ability and competence to voice its views. 
Independent members who had theories to 
air and solutions to propose received a hear- 
ing. Then the Government presented its 
ideas and answered its critics. M. Poincaré 
spoke seven hours, marshalling his facts 
and his figures with that order, logic and 
clearness that have always been his quali- 
ties, enhanced now by forty years of prac- 
tice at the bar and in Parliament. The 
leader of the Socialist Party, Léon Blum, 


GS ite thirty years ago, a French Min- 


whom the writer remembers in a class room 
of a Paris lycée many years ago as a deli- 
cate looking pupil with a very subtle mind, 
answered the Premier in a speech in which 
his courteous manner and the literary 
charm of his diction which always com- 
mand the attention of the House, stood out 
in striking contrast with the asperity of 
his strictures and the half-repressed pas- 
sion of his political denunciations. And 
then the interpellation (for it was tech- 
nically an interpellation on the “results 
and the aims of the general policy and espe- 
cially the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment’) came to an end by a vote of 370 to 
131 expressing confidence in M. Poincaré’s 
program. 

M. Poincaré’s oration did not satisfy the 
various orators of the Socialist and radical 
wing who advocated immediate stabiliza- 
tion. After rev'cwing, in his usual fashion, 
the whole financial history of the last few 
years, the Premier enumerated all the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of either partial or 
complete revalorization: infringement of 
the rights of bondholders, necessity to raise 
to the coefficient of five all budgetary ex- 
penditures, notably salaries and pensions, 
calculated on the lower coefficient, effect 
on the balance of the budget and perhaps 
on the stability of the franc. All these 
possibilities were conjured up by the speak- 
er to justify his policy of caution, and two- 
thirds of the Chamber rose to applaud his 
demonstration and express their confidence 
and gratitude for the work he had done. 

Just before that debate on Jan. 19, a bill 
was passed which is sure to meet with the 
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approval of the electorate. It is the law 
by which the duration of military service 
will be reduced from eighteen months to 
one year, and the age of incorporation set 
at 21. This law, however, will enter into 
operation only on Nov. 1, 1930, and pro- 
vides that certain conditions, deemed neces- 
sary for the security of the country, are 
fulfilled, namely the presence of a suffi- 
cient number of professional soldiers to 
bring their total up to 106,000. This marks 
a new step toward gradual reduction of 
the term of military service which, during 
the third republic, has passed from seven 
years to five, then to three and two years, 
and again to three. After the World War 
the duration was brought down to a year 
and a half. The ambition of many is to re- 
duce the period to six months. This would 
be easy if it were only a question of train- 
ing. But the problem is to have sufficient 
noncommissioned officers for what is 
known as the “cadres.” The French people 
have always groaned under the burden of 
military service, which goes to show that 
if they have been at times considered war- 
like, they have never deserved the epithet of 
militaristic. When the candidates present 
themselves before their judges, they will not 
fail to point with pride to this last accomp- 
lishment, although no one party can expect 
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special credit, the bill having been voted by 
395 votes against only 23, the Socialists 
abstaining because they wanted more than 
was granted. 

The common assumption is that the elec- 
tions will take place in April. For the last 
two months the papers have been full of 
announcements of candidacies, since in 
France any one, 25 years of age, who has 
not been in jail and is outside an insane 
asylum, may present himself as a candidate 
wherever he pleases. The district or arron- 
dissement has again become the electoral 
unit. The system of proportional represen- 
tation which gave such puzzling results and 
for the understanding of which knowledge 
of higher mathematics seemed necessary, 
has now been discarded. 

To comprehend the issues over which the 
battle will be fought, it is not indispensable 
to know what the fourteen groups of the 
Chamber and the various outside political 
organizations stand for. Most electors 
would be unable to explain them. Their 
very titles are misleading. Thus one of the 
largest groups of the Chamber which con- 
tains most of the members of the Right 
wing bears the name of “Republican Demo- 
cratic Union,” whereas many of its mem- 
bers are neither republicans of very long 
standing nor democrats of a very definite 
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allegiance. As for the majority party known 
as Radical-Socialist, it is not useless to re- 
peat once more that they are neither rad- 
icals in the American meaning of that word, 
nor Socialists according to any scientific 
definition of socialism.* 

The fight is being waged around a few 
large issues. On the financial issue the So- 
cialists insist on their new formula of cap- 
ital levy, while the Radical-Socialists, fol- 
lowing M. Caillaux, who remains their 
financial authority, push to the front the 
question of stabilization and the readjust- 
ment of certain taxes which have proved 
both unproductive and burdensome, as well 
as the increase of inheritance taxes. Many 
recriminations about the past have already 
been indulged in, to wit, a recent and lively 
tilt between M. de Lasteyrie and M. Cail- 
laux. The Conservatives recall every day 
the collapse of public credit that marked 
the reign of the Left Bloc in 1925 and 1926, 
while the radicals remind us ad nauseam 
that the management of the National Bloc, 
with its loans and short-term notes, in- 
creased the debt by more than 100,000,- 
000,000 francs, and thus caused all the dif- 
ficulties met by their party, aggravated by 
a distinct “defeatism” that paralyzed all 
financial reforms. 

On the external problems, nearly every 
one agrees that the debt due the United 
States is a political debt, the payment of 
which is intimately related to the payments 
by Germany, and they find in the numer- 
ous speeches of Louis Dubois, former Presi- 
dent of the Reparation Commission, all the 
arguments that they need. As for the ever 
present question of “security” the whole 
radical and socialist bloc is inclined to pin 
its faith on the Locarno Treaty, the League 
of Nations and a policy of trust in the good 
will of Germany, while the Conservatives 
point to the unreliability of the German 
promises and the necessity of holding on 
to the guarantee that the occupation of the 
Rhineland still offers. It is easy to see how 
both points of view will find a ready re- 
sponse, according to whether the national- 
istic or the pacific complexes dominate the 
respective electorates. 

There will also be reflected the perennial 
religious and educational controversy, which 
rages not so much around the undenomina- 
tional school and the separation of Church 


*Two elementary textbooks written for the 
last elections may still prove serviceable: one, 
VA, B, C de VElecteur, by Historicus (les 
Presses Universitaires, Paris), gives the es- 
sentials in concise and clear language; the 
other, Manuel des partis politiques en France, 
by Carrére & Bourgin (F. Rieder & Co., Paris), 
is more elaborate and documented. 


POETRY AND PROSE 
La Belle France: ‘I swear eternal love, 
Uncle Sam.”’ 
Uncle Sam: “I should prefer you to pay your 
debts promptly.’’ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


and State, on which there is no earthly 
hope of a change of policy, as on some of 
those laws against the religious teaching 
orders that were passed under the anti- 
clerical reign of Combes, in 1904. Gustave 
Hervé, who from the extreme ranks of the 
antimilitarists and anticlericals has come 
over to the party of conservatism, national- 
ism and Catholicism, has already injected 
this issue into the campaign with his new 
“National Socialist Party.” He is being 
supported by the Conservatives of the 
Right, who are bound by their traditions 
and their convictions to try to bring back 
a régime more friendly to the claims and 
aspirations of the Church. 

There are no fixed rules to decide how 
the alliances of the second ballot will oper- 
ate except that many radicals prefer to vote 
for a Socialist and even a Communist than 
for a “reactionary,” while most moderate 
republicans prefer to vote for a Conserva- 
tive of nationalistic and clerical leanings 
than for a Socialist. The Socialists have 
announced their definite intention to follow 
a policy dictated by circumstances. 

And where will the Government stand? 
The Poincaré Ministry counts in its midst 
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four members of undoubted radical per- 
suasion—Herriot, Painlevé, Sarraut and 
Queuille. It contains likewise an out-and- 
out Nationalist, M. Marin. The rest of its 
membership is made up of republicans of 
no uncertain alloy, but free from the rigid 
discipline of a tyrannical party. What 
most of them would prefer is what M. Tar- 
dieu advocated several months ago, in a 
speech at Belfort, and what M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, supported by Le Temps and Le 
Journal in an ardent campaign of speeches 
and articles, still demands, namely the con- 
tinuation, for a period of four years at 
least, of the policy of union which has 
worked so well under the leadership of Poin- 
caré. Many radicals have never been un- 
reservedly committed to this policy of pub- 
lic safety and consider it still as a tempo- 
rary makeshift. On Jan. 12, on a political 
question of a purely theoretical nature, the 
question of arrest of certain Communist 
Deputies, they split into three different 
groups, one group, which included their 
leader, M. Daladier, voting against the 
Ministry. Hence what appears to be the 
easiest and, perhaps, most desirable policy 
is not assured of the continuous and con- 
sistent support of the most important group 
of the Chamber. However, if the country 
approves of this policy of union it has a 
sure way of signifying its intentions. The 
ballots of April will tell what it has de- 
cided. 

The French press has given due promi- 
nence to the treaty of arbitration signed on 
Feb. 6, on the hundredth anniversary of 
the first treaty of alliance between France 


ELGIUM and France have been some- 

what at odds over the drafting of a 
commercial treaty. Experts on both sides 
have tried to come to an understanding, 
which seems to have been very hard to 
reach. On several occasions there has been 
talk of rupture of negotiations, and the Bel- 
gian press has been very much exercised 
over what it considers the failure of the 
French Government to grant their country 
the favors requested. The negotiations 
seemed in fact to be followed with greater 
concern in Belgium than in France. 

The reason is that the Franco-German 
agreement of 1927 has had some unfortu- 
nate consequences for Belgium, which finds 
herself partially shut off from the French 
market, especially as concerns her manu- 
factured articles. 

Belgium first, then France, have given 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


EVENTS IN BELGIUM 
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and America. It has likewise commented 
at length on the correspondence about the 
outlawry of war between Messrs. Briand 
and Kellogg, which, starting in December, 
occupied all of January, without reaching 
any decisive result. 

From the nationalistic press, which has 
always cultivated a scornful disdain for all 
attempts at blazing new trails in the realm 
of international relations, and prefers the 
primeval methods of settlement, it was use- 
less to expect any encouragement; but the 
liberal and radical press has been more 
open-minded. It has, however, been critical 
of some of the State Department’s innova- 
tions and suggestions, and has supported 
M. Briand in refusing to extend the concep- 
tion of outlawry to wars of defense, while 
also insisting on making no commitments 
conflicting with the principles of the League 
of Nations. And one of these principles is 
the generally acknowledged necessity of 
sanctions to support the decisions of the 
League. That is especially the stand taken 
by Le Quotidien, the most prominent organ 
of the Left. 

There is also a touch of irony in some 
of the commentaries of the French press on 
what they make bold to call the inconsis- 
tency of the State Department’s idealistic 
policies. In the midst of these thorns, how- 
ever, there is one rose. It comes from Le 
Temps, which states that it is without doubt 
“the Americans who at the present moment 
agitate the greatest number of ideas in the 
international field.” That is a compliment 
which may be worth remembering; the more 
so as it seems well deserved. 





Germany the benefit of the most-favored- ' 
nation clause. Unfortunately Belgium and 
Germany have similar industries. And 
France must absorb a larger portion of 
German goods in payment for reparations, 
and, at the same time, has to raise the 
tariff on goods from Belgium. Belgium 
asks for reductions especially on machinery 
and chemicals, while France needs recipro- 
cal concessions on her wines. 

As is generally the case, each Govern- 
ment, egged on by its nationals, finds that 
the other does not give enough in exchange 
for what it asks. And the French manu- 
facturers and agriculturists of Northern 
France complain that, since Belgium has 
stabilized her france below the French franc, 
the Belgians have taken away a great deal 
of their business. 

Where money questions and material in- 
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terests are involved nations are apt to be- 
come as peevish as individuals. M. Bokan- 
owsky, French Minister of Commerce, 
stated that he could not comprehend the 
attitude of the Belgian press, saying, “We 
are asking nothing of Belgium which has 
not been granted us by both Germany and 
Switzerland.” 
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The Belgian Ministers, on the other hand, 
seem afraid to go before Parliament with 
a treaty which might, like that of 1924, 
meet with an adverse vote. At present 
writing the only hope lies in the spirit of 
conciliation of the two Governments which 
may ultimately lead them to bring about 
an understanding. 


German Political Crisis Precipitated 


by Relitious Issue 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE ProFESSOR OF History, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


HE present German Coalition Govern- 
ment, which has weathered many 
a political storm, at the time this 
article was written was in imminent danger 
of being disrupted. Several factors ac- 
counted for this. Foremost was the tense 


strife occasioned by the hotly disputed new 


school bill controversy centring particu- 
larly about the clause providing that schools 
in certain regions of Germany should be 
divided into those giving religious instruc- 
tion—Protestant, Catholic or Jewish—and 
those giving no religious instruction what- 
ever. The Centrists, Nationalists and the 
Bavarian People’s Party favored this ar- 
rangement, but the greater part of the rank 
and file of the German People’s Party, the 
Social Democratic and the Democratic par- 
ties were opposed to it. On Jan. 27 the 
opponents of the plan, headed by the lead- 
ers of the People’s Party, succeeded in put- 
ting through an amendatory resolution 
which in effect provided that in those dis- 
tricts where schools now exist, in which 
there is no such division as stated above, 
the schools remain undivided. The Cen- 
trists, on the other hand, introduced a reso- 
lution that in Baden, Hesse and the former 
Duchy of Nassau, where the schools are not 
divided according to the religion of the chil- 
dren attending them, they remain undi- 
vided for only five years, after which the 
general provisions of the new law would 
come into effect. The People’s Party reso- 
lution was carried at its first reading by a 
vote of 15 to 18. 

Incidentally, the school question is one 
of long standing. Those wanting schools 


under religious influence or even guidance, 
and those believing that religious teaching 
has no place in the curriculum, have been 
at loggerheads for practically eight years. 
The Catholics want control of their schools 
in the hands of the clergy, while Protestants 
desire to see education conducted as it was 
when the Kaiser was head of the Evan- 
gelical Church. 

With the advent of the Socialists to a 
powerful position and the pronounced anti- 
religious policies of the Communists, the 
movement for complete separation of school 
and Church won a real footing. For ex- 
ample, citizens are no longer forced to pay 
church taxes as they were in the imperial 
days, though the Government still attends 
to collecting fees from those who hold 
church membership. The question is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that several 
years ago the Catholic authorities in Ba- 
varia, seeing the school law as a distant 
possibility, opened negotiations with Rome 
and as a result a concordat was passed in 
the Bavarian Diet and the schools in this 
important State of the Reich went under 
the jurisdiction of the Catholic clergy. 
Another reason why the school question has 
long hung fire is the fact that the Reich 
feels that the Treasury would not stand tle 
expenses incident to creating enough schools 
to satisfy the religious or non-religious 
tastes of the varied German population. 

The continued existence of the Coalition 
was threatened, in the second place, by the 
agitation of the discontented German agra- 
rians. On Jan. 30 an enormous meeting of 
farmers and large land owners from all 
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parts of the country convened in Berlin. 
The agriculturists themselves bitterly com- 
plained that they had been left to their 
own resources while the industrialists al- 
leged that the agriculturists had been fa- 
vored by the Government. Their leaders 
minced no words and predicted dire results 
unless their burdens were relieved. The 
sentiment of all present was bitter against 
the Socialist Prussian Government, which 
was accused of having no idea of the miser- 
able position of those tilling the soil. The 
delegates were greeted by Dr. Schiele, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, who repeated an eaYlier 
promise that the Government would grant 
at once a subsidy of 30,000,000 marks and 
arrange a system of credits. This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the assemblage. Sev- 
eral of the speakers asserted that hundreds 
of millions would be needed to put farming 
on a self-supporting basis again, and that 
if the Government could not muster the 
courage to lend the aid needed, the farmers 
would refuse to pay their taxes, would dis- 
charge their employes and would do nothing 
to stop the peasant revolts recently re- 
ported from Pomerania and other parts of 
the Reich. 

Still another factor which tended to dis- 
rupt the Government was the long threat- 


ened breach in the Centrist Party. For 
many months there has been a growing rift 
between the Right and Left wings of the 


party. Herr Stergerwald, leader of the 
Left Wing or labor faction, has sharply 
criticized Chancellor Marx and his policies 
and Marx, in turn, has no love for Sterger- 
wald. On Jan. 27 the difficulties which 
seemed to threaten the party and in turn 
the Coalition Government were threshed 
out by a largely attended meeting of the 
Centre Party’s National Executive Com- 
mittee. Although the debate was long and 
for the most part stormy, a resolution was 
adopted stating that all differences of opin- 
ion had been removed and the party was 
never more thoroughly united. Speakers 
representing the Christian Trades Union 
(Left Wing) declared, however, that the 
workers were dissatisfied with the policies 
of Chancellor Marx and wanted a change, 
and that they would not continue to sup- 
port the present coalition much longer. 
The resolution stressed the determination 
of the Centrists to adhere firmly to the 
Weimar Constitution and remain a Chris- 
tian social party, working in the interest 
of all classes, especially that of the laboring 
masses. Chancellor Marx was repeatedly 
compelled to defend himself, 

On Jan. 13 it was announced that Dr. 
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Otto Gessler, the Defense Minister, veteran 
of veterans among the German Republic’s 
Cabinet Ministers and the centre of numer- 
ous stormy controversies, had resigned his 
post, giving shattered health as the reason. 
Entering the Cabinet in 1919 he served in 
fifteen successive ministries. Following 
the death of President Ebert early in 1925, 
Dr. Gessler for a while looked like a prom- 
ising candidate for the Presidency, but 
eventually he was forced out of the race, 
largely through the opposition of Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann, the present Foreign Min- 
ister. Before he began his long service as 
a Cabinet minister, Dr. Gessler was Mayor 
of Nuremberg, Bavaria. He entered the 
second Bauer Cabinet as Minister of Re- 
construction in October, 1919, thus consid- 
erably antedating Dr. Stresemann, who 
has been in every German Cabinet since 
August, 1928. <A striking point about his 
record is that he has been assailed by both 
Right and Left parties. When he first 
entered the Cabinet as a prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party he was vio- 
lently opposed by the parties further to the 
Right, which considered him far too repub- 


FIXING GERMANY’S REPARATIONS 
Germany: ‘‘When will you fix my debt.’’ 
The Allies: “Be patient, please. We must 

paint, paint, paint and you must pay, pay, 
pay.” 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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lican in spirit. Later, however, Dr. Gess- 
ler veered to the Right, to the great satis- 
faction of the reactionaries and the corre- 
sponding disgust of those on the Left. 
Among the furious controversies in which 
Dr. Gessler played an important part were 
those ,arising over the “Feme” murders, 
involving the “Black Reichswehr” and the 
Reichswehr, and the Phoebus Film Com- 
pany, the investigation of which was hushed 
up soon after its inception. 

General Wilhelm Groener was appointed 
to take the place of Dr. Gessler. General 
Groener succeeded Ludendorff as Quarter- 
master General of the German armies in 
1918 shortly before the Armistice and played 
a prominent roéle in the dramatic events pre- 
ceding the flight of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm to 
Holland and in the inauguration of the Ger- 
man Republic. He has served in four Cabi- 
nets under the German Republic. In 1920 
he was made Minister of Transportation and 
set to work to restore the shattered German 
railway system to something like its pre- 
war efficiency, a task which he discharged 
brilliantly. His appointment was _ hailed 
with delight by the parties of the Left, who 
see in him a man of liberal tendencies and, 
like President von Hindenburg, absolutely 
loyal to the German Republic despite a life- 
time spent as a devoted servant of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

A conference of representatives of the 
eighteen local governments composing the 
German Reich convened in Berlin on Jan. 16 
for the purpose of considering the possibili- 
ties of constitutional and administrative re- 
form. The agenda contained three items: 
(1) Improvements in the relationship be- 
tween Reich and States calculated to reduce 
the overlapping of functions; (2) measures 
to insure the most economical conduct pos- 
sible of public finances; (3) administrative 
reform in Reich and States. While nothing 
very definite was accomplished, the meeting 
was significant for two reasons. First, it 
manifests a desire on the part of some Ger- 
mans for a more highly federalized State, 
and, second, it served as a sort of initial 
step on the part of the Government in carry- 
ing out the scheme of the League for the 
Regeneration of the Reich, which was 
founded early in January by former Chan- 
cellor Luther. This organization, which is 
supported by leaders in many fields of en- 
deavor, advocates, among other things, a 
more highly centralized government. This 
point the new organization clearly stated in 
its proclamation as follows: “Besides the 
direction of foreign policies, the administra- 
tion of justice and supreme command of the 


armed forces, the Reich Government must 
have the power to solve all economic ques- 
tions and must be supreme in finance. We 
appeal to the governments of the nation and 
the States to go to work and finish what 
has been begun by abandoning the fight 
over minor questions and placing the unity 
of the republic above everything else. Let 
us seek a new form for the old empire and 
give the people hope in their bitter strug- 
gle.” On the eve of the Berlin conference a 
number of prominent Bavarians issued a 
manifesto protesting against the “Berliniza- 
tion” of Germany. 

After Foreign Minister Stresemann’s 
condemnation, on Jan. 80, of continued 
occupation of the Rhine and his plea that 
France lift the “iron curtain,” Aristide 
Briand, French Foreign Minister, declared 
that the French would gladly withdraw 


their troops as soon as Germany fulfilled | 


the Versailles Treaty. Dr. Stresemann in 
his remarks asserted that continued French 
occupation belied the Locarno agreements 


and formed an almost unsurmountable bar- _ 


rier to a real rapprochement between 
France and Germany. Several members 
of the Reichstag echoed the Chancellor’s 
statements. 

What amounted to consternation on the 
part of German business men and bankers 
greeted the publication in January of the 
official trade statistics for 1927, which 
showed an adverse balance for Germany of 
imports over exports aggregating about 
$1,000,000,000. Whereas the total value of 
imports into the country last year was 
14,381,432,000 marks (about $3,500,000,000), 
exports totaled only 10,240,576,000 marks, 
or about $2,500,000,000. There was a slight 
decrease in December in the imports of 
foodstuffs and beverages, but, on the other 
hand, imports of raw materials and partly 
manufactured goods increased by more than 
$3,000,000. Imports of manufactured goods 
decreased—particuarly those of textiles! 
iron wares and machinery. Exports of 
manufactured goods, including iron prod- 
ucts, machines, books,  electro-technical 
products, films and paper, increased. An 
important réle is played in German exports 
by deliveries in kind, which must be made 
by Germany on the account of war repa- 
rations under the Dawes plan. The value 
of such exports in 1927 totaled 578,432,000 
marks, or about $138,000,000; they included 
coal, coke, iron products, rolling mill prod- 
ucts, paper, coloring materials and var- 
nishes. 

An increase in the price of raw steel was 
decided upon at a meeting of officials of 
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the German Steel Trust at Diisseldorf on 
Jan. 12. The decision was made in view 
of the introduction of the eight-hour day 
and wage increases ordered recently by the 
Federal arbitrator after employers and 
employes had failed to reach any agreement 
that would avert a threatened strike. Seri- 
ous labor difficulties still prevail in the 
metal plants of central Germany. 

The German trade boom seems to be 
slackening, as the last labor report showed 
over one million unemployed and this report 
was compiled for the middle of December, 
1927, since when there has been a large 
increase. It is an open question, at pres- 
ent, whether this increase is due to purely 
seasonal causes or whether it in part rep- 
resents the beginning of a general depres- 
sion wave. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in 
Berlin celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on Jan. 27. Ambassador Schurman, 
the guest of honor, stressed the value of 
physical science in the development of mod- 
ern industry, referring in particular to a 
recent American gift of $400,000 to Heidel- 
kerg University for the purpose of provid- 
ing the ancient seat of learning with new 
buildings. 


eee and counter charges 
between the Socialists and Clericals, 
that blackmail methods dominate the ad- 
ministration of the Austrian police, precipi- 
tated a tumult on Feb. 1 in the Austrian 
Parliament, a special session having been 
ealled on the initiative of the Socialists who 
exercised a constitutional right to compel 
the Government to convoke the Parliament 
if 15 per cent. of the members demanded 
it. The Socialists charged that the Gov- 
ernment, through the gendarmerie, had 
used unfair means to compel the rank and 
file to support the Clericals against the 
Socialists in the performance of their duties. 
The tumult broke when Vienna’s Mayor, 
Karl Heitz, who is also a Socialist Deputy, 
shouted “Liar!” at Vice Chancellor Hartles, 
who was on the speaker’s stand voicing the 
Government’s standpoint. Deputies on both 
sides of the House rushed forward, the 
Socialists moving as if they intended to 
invade the ministerial benches, and the pre- 
siding officer was forced to adjourn the 
sitting. 

The Union of German Singing Societies, 
which has thousands of members from all 
German-speaking countries, has decided to 
hold its tenth singing festival in Vienna, 
July 19-23. It is estimated that the fes- 
tival, which is being held in Vienna mainly 
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because this year is the centenary of the 
death of the famous Viennese composer 
Schubert, will attract 90,000 Germans, 15,- 
000 Austrians, 10,000 German Czechs and 
5,000 people from the United States and 
elsewhere. Elaborate preparations are un- 
der way to care for this largest gathering 
Vienna has ever known. A huge wooden 
hall with a stage capable of holding 40,- 
000 singers, and an auditorium to seat 50,- 
000, is under construction. There will also 
be a place for an orchestra of 400 pieces. 
The singing hall is being constructed by 
the State at a probable cost of more than 
$100,000. 


nee — Edmund Schulthess, 
President of Switzerland in 1917 and 
1921, was again elected on Dec. 31 Chief 
Executive of his country for the year 1928. 
Presidential elections in Switzerland excite 
no local political feelings, so the event was 
quiet. Each year the Federal Assembly, 
consisting of the National Council and the 
Council of States, elects the nation’s Presi- 
dent and Vice President from among the 
seven members of the so-called Federal 
Council, to which is entrusted the Execu- 
tive power of the Swiss Government. The 
members of the Council are “elected by the 
Assembly for a three-year term and their 
re-election follows automatically; thus, if 
death or retirement does not intervene, each 
member can look forward to the Presidency 
once in seven years. Mr. Schulthess, like 
his predecessor, Mr. Motta, is one of the 
most efficient men in Swiss public life. The 
new Vice President, Federal Councilor Rob- 
ert Haab, Chief of the ‘Postal and Railroad 
Department, will succeed Mr. Schulthess 
for the year 1929. 

A commercial arrangement between 
France and Switzerland, to become oper- 
ative before Feb. 25, was signed in Paris 
on Jan. 22, a revision of the former Franco- 
Swiss commercial arrangement having been 
rendered necessary by the conclusion of 
the Franco-German tariff agreement. The 
French Government consented to a reduc- 
tion of duties on those Swiss exports of 
which the sales are affected by the Franco- 
German agreement—notably the products 
of the electric, chemical and silk industries 
—and in return the Swiss Government con- 
firmed the duties at present in force for a 
corresponding number of French exports. 
Wines, spirits, flowers, vegetables, textiles 
and metallurgical products are the most 
important French commodities to benefit 
by this arrangement. 
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to Hungary at the Italian border 

(treated fully in the section “Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans’), and the conse- 
quent international complications, had many 
repercussions in Italy. Italy’s chief ani- 
mosity seemed directed against Yugoslavia, 
and public feeling was aroused, as on a 
former occasion, by articles in the Giornale 
d'Italia. In a series of “revelations” this 
paper accused Yugoslavia of fomenting a 
militarist and imperialist attitude among 
its people. In support of its accusations 
it printed extracts from a pamphlet which 
it declared was distributed among the 
armed forces of Yugoslavia and which was 
said to be entitled “Things a Yugoslavian 
Soldier Should Know.” Extracts as given 
by the Giornale d’Italia are as follows: 

A soldier enters the army to learn the use 
of arms in order that he may use them 
successfully in case an enemy should attack 
our country, or when we ourselves will at- 
tack an enemy to free our brothers still 
under the foreign yoke. Our external ene- 
mies are the Italians, Germans, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians and Rumanians. 

Our duty, our sacred duty, is to prepare 
ourselves to free our enslaved brothers as 
soon as possible. Every soldier must be 
proud to be trained for the most sacred of 
all professions to defend our country and 
to free our brothers from foreign dominion, 


‘Te stoppage of a shipment of arms 


The Giornale d’Italia ended by pointedly 
asking France whether it is aware of the 
real aims of “ugoslav policy. The following 
day the Foglio d’Ordini, official Fascist 
organ, declared editorially that on Yugosla- 
via rested the whole blame for the present 
strained Italo-Yugoslav relations, and that 
the extension of the treaty between them 
for another six months was entirely useless 
unless Yugoslavia changed her policy and 
that radically. 

A few days later the Giornale d’Italia 
went even further nd asserted that there 
existed a secret naval agreement between 
Yugoslavia and France by which France is 
to assist in the organization of the naval 
arsenals and fleets of Yugoslavia in the 
Adriatic and in the instruction of her offi- 
cers. The enemy against which they were 
to be used, concluded the Giornale, did not 
need to be specified. 
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A Yugoslav newspaper, on the other 
hand, asserted that it is Italy who is mak- 
ing preparations for war by concluding with 
Greece, under the guise of a commercial 
agreement, a secret military agreement. 
According to the terms of this treaty, de- 
clared the Belgrade paper, in the event of 
war between Italy and Yugoslavia, Greece 
has virtually agreed to give up temporary 
control of its coast to Italy, especially Salo- 
niki Harbor and City. Italy, on her part, it 
is alleged, has agreed, on the conclusion of 
the treaty, to hand over control of the Dode- 
canese Islands t Greece. These islands, it 
will be remembered, have been held by Italy 
since her war with Turkey in 1912. Their 
value to Italy is said to be much less than 
the advantage she would gain from control 
of the Greek coast. In short, in the opin- 
ion of the Anti-Italian Party at Belgrade, 
it is Italy who is the aggressor. She is 
doing everything in her power to isolate 
Yugoslavia and she intends at the first fa- 
vorable opportunity to declare war. 

Within her own dominions Italy’s forces 
were called into action against the Senussi 
tribesmen on the borderland of the two col- 
onies of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Although 
it is intimated in some quarters that the 
troops were not contending against really 
dangerous odds, their success in putting 
down the resistance was hailed in the press 
as a significant victory and a proof of the 
success of Italy’s colonial policy. 

Another victory, and one about the value 
of which there is no question, is that of the 
Mussolini Government over the Mafia. This 
society, which has flourished in South Italy, 
particularly in Sicily, for generations if not 
for centuries, was in origin a kind of citi- 
zens’ committee organized to secure justice 
under a corrupt régime in which justice 
could not be secured through the regular 
courts. It soon degenerated into a regular 
Black Hand organization which preyed on 
law-abiding citizens and worked through 
blackmail and assassination. Time and 
time again efforts were made to break it 
up, but judges, juries and witnesses were 
so terrorized by fear of reprisals that it was 
.-mpossible to obtain convictions. Success on 
this occasion was largely due to M. Mori, 
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the Prefect of Palermo, who was chosen by 
Mussolini to break up the Mafia and given 
an absolutely free hand and all the backing 
of the Fascist Government. The result 
was the conviction for crimes ranging from 
larceny to murder of 147 members of the 
organization, and what is a still greater 
evidence of success, the holding of the trial 
in Sicily itself. 

Crime in general is being dealt with more 
severely by the new Italian code now in 
process of development. It rejects in the 
main the theories of the Lombroso school, 
which took large account of the nature of 
the criminal and the circu~stances which 
had influenced him, and stresses, instead, the 
full respon.ibility of the individual and the 
supremacy of the State. To this end laws 
are being made more severe and for certain 
crimes capital punishment has been intro- 
duced. The new code also “provides for the 
abolishment of juries drawn from the peo- 
ple, replacing them with special juries 
whose members will be recruited from 


lawyers, judges, army officers and other 
educated classes, who, being familiar with 
the practice of law and accustomed to deal 
with men, are considered more fitted to see 
through a lawyer’s tricks in a criminal trial 
and more likely to return severe but just 


decisions.” 

Crimes of violence, it is claimed, have 
already decreased, and the enforcement of 
police regulations resulted in 1927 in closing 
nearly half of Italy’s wine shops. Dance 
halls have also been raided, licenses of 
doubtful establish.nents revoked and the 
sale of narcotics checked. 

Governmental control over local matters 
continues to be exercised largely through 
the Prefects. According to a circular sent 
out to them a ye.r ago and of which they 
were recently reminded anew, they are to 
give especial attention to six things: (1) To 
represent in the province the executive 
power of the Central Government; (2) to 
use the utmost diligence in repressing oppo- 
sition; (3) to maintain public order; (4) to 
watch over financial matters; (5) care for 
those who have suffered in the war, and 
(6) to give direction and coordination to all 
the activities of the province. 

Outside as well as within Italy Fascism 
exercises its direction, as is evident from 
a series of commands issued by Premier 
Mussolini to members of the party abroad. 
They include the following: 

Fascisti abroad must be respectful of the 
laws of the countries in which they reside. 
They must give daily proof of their respect 


for the laws, giving, if necessary, this ex- 
ample even to the citizens themselves. 
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They must not participate in the internal 
politics of the countries where they reside. 

They must not create divisions among 
Italian colonies, but rather heal them under 
the aegis of Fascism. 

They must be examples of uprightness in 
their public and private lives. 

They must respect Italian representatives 
abroad and obey their suggestions and com- 
mands. 

They must defend Italianism in the past 
and present. 

They must give help to needy Italians. 

They must be as disciplined abroad as I 
expect and demand Italians to be disciplined 
at home. 

All sections abroad are made dependent 
upon the Secretary General of the Fascist 
Party, just as all sections in Italy are. All 
officers are to be appointed by the Secretary 
General, to whom they must answer for all 
their actions. Thus, administratively, there 
is now no difference between Fascisti be- 
longing to an ordinary section in Italy and 
those belonging to a section abroad, although 
the Secretary General of the Fascist sec- 
tions abroad retains office independently of 
the Secretary General of the Fascist Party. 


The power of the Government in military 
affairs has been increased by the arrange- 
ment for having the Fascist militia incor- 
porated as an independent unit in the reg- 
ular army in case of war. This announce- 
ment was made by Premier Mussolini in a 
speech delivered on Feb. 1 on the fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the militia, and 
was greeted with wild applause. 

Governmental control in matters pertain- 
ing to labor and industry was evidenced in 
a recent decision of the courts, upholding 
certain peasants in their right to strike. It 
seems that a number of peasants in the dis- 
trict of the Vigevano voluntarily abandoned 
work for one day as a protest against the 
alleged violation of their labor contracts by 
their employers. They were convicted by 
the local court of having violated the law 
forbidding strikes and lockouts, but the ver- 
dict was set aside by the higher court, which 
declared that “the laborer who abstains 
from work because his employer violates 
the labor agreement should receive no pen- 
alty; on the contrary, a penaity should be 
inflicted on the employer.” 

As a step in the development of this cor- 
porative régime a “T. de Union University 
for the People”  s been created with its 
central seat at Rome. Its chief objects are 
“to spread a knowledge of art and to render 
it accessible to the people; to give to the 
masses a productive consciousness; to popu- 
larize the modern principles governing 
thrift, hygiene and relief; and to protect 
the physical standard of the race.” 

The corporative régime is not, however, 
according to criticism from some quarters, 
working altogether smoothly. Objection is 
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made to the manner in which some of its 
features have been or rather have not been 
applied and the fiscal] burdens in the way 
of dues laid on employers have been made 
the subject of strong protest. To this the 
officials responsible for the working of the 
system reply that such difficulties are due 
to the newness of the machinery and that 
they will soon be adjusted. 

Further criticism of the present Govern- 
ment comes from Italian refugees in Paris 
who have lately reconstituted the Unitarian 
Socialist Party of Italy. This society, which 
represents the moderate Socialists led by 
Filippo Turati, is opposed to violence. Ac- 
cording to their point of view the existing 
régime means “not only economic disorgan- 
ization but also the spiritual and moral 
degradation of Italy.” 

Strong feeling has also been expressed in 
the Tyrol, in this case due to a decree for- 
bidding the use of all Bibles and prayer 
books in the German language in homes, 
schools and churches in the Southern Tyrol. 
In explanation Premier Mussolini says “that 
this restriction is the natural corollary of a 
previous decree, directing that Austrian and 
German children must be instructed both in 
the school and at home entirely in Italian, 
which the presence of German books would 
render nugatory.” 


~ PAIN—A changing attitude of the Span- 
ish Government toward the League of 
Nations is indicated by the fact that the 
press, during the period under review, ran 
a series of articles favorable to the League. 
Although Spain resigned from the League, 
the appointment of a Spanish member to 
the Preparatory Commission of the Eco- 
nomic Conference, with the announcement 
that the Spanish members of the Commis- 
sions on Mandates, Intellectual Cooperation 
and Social Welfare would continue at their 
posts, was taken as evidence that with its 
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technical activities at least Spain is not sev- 
ering her relations. 

Announcement was made that municipal 
elections, the first since 1923, would be held 
in September or October. The regulations 
provide for the suffrage by all citizens ex- 
cepting illiterates and condemned criminals. 
Women may vote and be elected to office. 
Another announcement states that tariff 
equality in Spain for all countries has been 
decreed. 

Communications from the Minister of 
Finance stated that for 1927 there was a 
budget surplus. This has not occurred for 
twenty years. It was said to be due to a 
greatly increased yield from the income tax 
and from industrial and land taxes, espe- 
cially during the last months of the year. 
To the new income taxes there was great 
objection. Reports from Barcelona stated 
that 100,000 workers in all trades went on 
strike in protest. 

Blasco Ibaiiez, the famous Spanish nov- 
elist and politician, died at Mentone, France, 
on Jan. 28, where he was living in exile. 
His anti-monarchical activities and his more 
recent opposition to the present régime in 
Spain had made him persona non grata in 
many quarters. 


ene were reported dur- 
the month to be under way for holding 
an election with the purpose of converting 
the present military dictatorship into a 
proper constitutional body. The new elec- 
toral law, however, so limits the right to 
vote as to keep it directly under govern- 
mental control. The law has in consequence 
provoked great opposition. 

Portugal and Spain have recently signed 
a treaty according to which all differences 
or conflicts which may arise between the 
two States which have not been settled 
through diplomatic channels must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 
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which was strikingly portrayed by 

former Premier Nitti in an article in 
La Fédération Balkanique in January, has 
received fresh illustration in the nervous- 
ness aroused in recent weeks by various 
developments related to the alleged arming 
of Balkan States. The finger of suspicion 
has been pointed at two States in particular, 
i. e., Bulgaria and Hungary. 

In the case of Bulgaria, M. Briand, act- 
ing as President of the Council of Am- 
bassadors rather than as French Foreign 
Minister, judged it necessary toward the 
middle of January to send the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations a state- 
ment charging that Bulgaria had not lived 
up to her disarmament engagements under 
the Neuilly treaty. The note complained 
that there had not been adequate enforce- 
ment of the treaty stipulations concern- 
ing army recruiting and organization, and, 
in particular, called attention to the fact 


‘T= delicacy of the Balkan situation, 


that while the Sofia Government long ago 
promised that Article 71 of the national 
Constitution, which embodies the principie 
of compulsory military service—a principle 
incompatible with the requirements of the 
treaty—would be revised at the first meet- 
ing of the National Assembly, no such re- 


vision had yet taken place. The note con- 
cluded with the suggestion that it might 
become necessary to bring into operation 
Article 104 of the treaty, which requires 
Bulgaria, so long as the Neuilly treaty re- 
mains in force, to submit to any investi- 
gation which the League Council may con- 
sider necessary. 

Though no new developments have been 
disclosed, the protest is before the League, 
and will require action. At Sofia it was 
believed that since the situation complained 
of had existed all along, and since no cen- 
sure had been officially registered until 
then, there must be something behind the 
Briand document not revealed in the text. 
It has been stated repeatedly, at least 
semi-officially, that the country has no in- 
tention of rewriting its Constitution in 
order to meet the approval of the Council 
of Ambassadors or any other alien body. 

An event that attracted more public at- 


tention and that has roused more appre- 
hension in official circles was the finding, 
on New Year’s Day, of five freight cars 
loaded with machine guns, 2,000 in all, at 
the railroad station of St. Gothard on the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier, and the subse- 
quent discovery that the consignment was 
from a factory at Verona, Italy, and that 
although it was ostensibly intended for Po- 
land, it was actually intended for Hungary. 
The episode released many rumors that 
Hungary was secretly arming herself with 
the help of Italy, in direct contravention 
of the treaty of Trianon, and a Hungarian 
paper published in the Czechoslovak town 
of Bratislava added to the flames by print- 
ing extended “revelations” by a professional 
spy, Vattay by name, to the effect that for 
three years freight cars labeled “agricul- 
tural implements” or “vegetables” had been 
sent into Hungary consigned to points in 
Rumania or other adjoining countries, but 
had never left the country; also that large 
stocks of ammunition were being amassed 
in caves near Balatontowa and Lipotmezoc, 
but so well concealed that the Interallied 
Military Commission recently passed close 
by without noticing anything. 

The discovery at St. Gothard naturally 
stirred repercussions at Prague, Belgrade, 
Bucharest and other capitals, and it was 
shortly given out that the Cabinets of the 
Little Entente had agreed to send a joint 
note to the League Secretariat asking an 
official inquiry into the presence of arms in 
Hungarian territory. Much diplomatic jock- 
eying ensued. Italy and Hungary sought to 
hush up the affair and particularly to fore- 
stall a League investigation. Great Britain 
and Germany were also willing to let the 
matter drop. France, on the other hand, 
categorically refused to pass it over. The 
motives, especially of Germany and France, 
were clear enough. If the League has the 
power to investigate armaments in Hun- 
gary it has the power to do so in Germany. 
On the contrary, if the inquiry into Hun- 
garian armaments could be blocked, Ger- 
many would have hopes of being able to 
block any inquiry into her armaments. 
France’s stand was, therefore, concerned 
primarily with Germany rather than with 
Hungary. 
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Rumania’s Foreign Minister, M. Titulesco, 
happened at the time to be paying an of- 
ficial visit to Rome and for an interval this 
tied their hands. Eventually, however, she 
was ready to cooperate, and on Feb. 1 three 
notes—one from each of the Little Entente 
States—found their way to Geneva. The 
three were practically identical in substance 
and all went considerably further than of- 
ficials of the League had hoped or expected. 
After relating the facts of the St. Gothard 
incident they cited the decisions of the 
League Council on Dec. 11, 1926, relative to 
the exercise of the right of investigation, 
urged that in the “general interest” full 
light should be shed upon the affair in order 
that “public confidence in public treaties 
will not be shaken,” and then proceeded to 
call upon the Council to “fulfill its duty” by 
intervening in the matter and “taking such 
measures” as come within its rights under 
the Treaty of Trianon concerning the mili- 
tary control of Hungary. Instead of asking 
the League to intercede merely by moral 
suasion, or even moral pressure, for the pur- 
pose of preventing any undue arming of the 
Balkan States, as was expected, the notes 
demanded that the Council intervene and 
that the subject be inscribed in the order of 
the day at the next Council session. 

The matter was therefore scheduled to 
come before the Council of the League at its 
March meeting. The problem is, indeed, a 
difficult one. A simple majority is sufficient 
to set the machinery of inquiry in action. 
Italy, it was understood, expected to be able 
to block the investigation. On the other 
hand, the French Cabinet, although said to 
be desirous of a better understanding with 
Rome, gave every indication of unwilling- 
ness to allow Mussolini to stifle the effort 
to lay bare the method by which five car- 
loads of plows shipped from Verona got 
transformed into rapid-fire machine guns 
before they reached Hungary. Back of 
everything else loomed the question of what 
eventually would be the effect upon Ger- 
many if the Council were to decide that it 
could not, or would not, take up the investi- 
gation in Hungary. 

The visit of M. Titulesco to Rome and his 
protracted conference with Premier Musso- 
lini on Jan. 25 roused interest in European 
chancelleries which centred by no means 
entirely in Rumania’s attitude on the alleged 
shipment of Italian arms to Hungary. It 
had been generally known for a good while 
that Mussolini was making a strong bid for 
Rumanian friendship, and there was curios- 
ity to observe what results, if any, the con- 
ference would have. The only statements 
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ITALIAN ARMS IN HUNGARY 
“The machine guns are packed in cotton, 
but how shall we declare them.’’ 
“As cotton, of course.’’ 
—Der Goetz von Berlichingen, Vienna 


given out on either side were somewhat 
cryptic, yet definite enough to indicate not 
only that the discussions were amicable, but 
that an Italo-Rumanian rapprochement was 
impending. 

That Mussolini should look to Rumania 
to play an important role in the develop- 
ment of his Balkan policy is not surprising. 
There is an important racial kinship be- 
tween Rumanian and Italian peoples and 
the country’s geographical location on the 
eastern flank of the Balkans, with an out- 
let on the Black Sea, makes it a highly 
desirable ally from a strategic point of 
view. Heretofore, however, Bucharest has 
inclined rather more toward France than 
toward Italy; relations with Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia in the Little Entente made 
this inevitable. Dealings with Italy were, 
indeed, cordial during the Averescu pre- 
miership and plans were laid for supple- 
menting an existing treaty of good-will 
with a treaty of commerce. When, how- 
ever, the late Jon Bratiano resumed the 
Premiership, the negotiations were broken 
off and foreign policy resumed its tradi- 
tional anti-Italian slant. Even Italy’s for- 
mal recognition of Rumania’s annexation 
of Bessarabia seemed to make little differ- 
ence. 

Recently, however, a change in the Ru- 
manian attitude toward Italy has been 
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strongly in evidence. The tone of the 
Rumanian press has changed completely. 
It is recalled that when France, after suc- 
cessfully negotiating defensive treaties 
with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, sought 
a similar understanding with Rumania, she 
was obliged to accept a treaty that went no 
further than good-will and commerce. As 
has been pointed out, Rumania was the last 
of the Little Entente States to decide to 
approach the League on the matter of the 
arms shipment to Hungary and her protest 
is considered to have less feeling behind 
it than the expressions of her allies. Out- 
wardly friendly and indeed allied, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia have perceptibly cooled in 
their relations with one another. Russia’s 
steady refusal to accept Bucharest’s pro- 
posals for a treaty of non-aggression makes 
Italian friendship look increasingly valu- 
able. All told, a fresh orientation of 
Bucharest’s foreign policy in the direction 
of a close understanding with Rome seems 
decidedly probable and it is certainly not 
without significance that, following the 
conference of Jan. 25, M. Titulesco an- 
nounced that the once abandoned commer- 
cial treaty between the two governments 
would be completed shortly. 

The possibilities of the international situ- 
ation thus outlined lend special interest to 
the efforts which the Rumanian National 
Peasants’ Party has been making to force 
a national election in April. The fight of 
Government and Opposition has become, 
in effect, a duel between the Liberal Party, 
led by the present Premier, Vintila Bra- 
tiano, and the National Peasants’ organiza- 
tion, led by M. Maniu. The other parties 
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have retired into the background, includ- 
ing that of Professor Jorga, which has as 
its leader a man of broad learning and a 
politician of wide horizon, but has too little 
hold in the country, and the party of Gen- 
eral Averescu, which at this moment is 
passing through an internal crisis. The 
National Peasants’ Party is the one large 
group hostile and dangerous to the exist- 
ing Government, and it professes to be con- 
fident that if it can but compel a general 
election to be held it will drive the Lib- 
erals from power. An active campaign to- 
ward this end was launched on Jan. 29 with 
a meeting at Jassy, attended, it is reported, 
by 8,000 enthusiastic opponents of the pres- 
ent régime. The rumor that Premier Bra- 
tiano is, for reasons of health, not unwill- 
ing to resign, has, however, been categori- 
cally denied, and the firm insistence of 
the Ministry that it is in nowise to be re- 
garded as merely a provisional Government 
—a stop-gap—is taken to mean that there 
is no intention to permit power to slip from 
the hands of those who have so long held it.. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, 
demonstrations and lively fistic encounters 
took place at Budapest University on Feb. 
13, when Christian students proclaimed a 
strike as a protest against the Government’s 
intention to increase the quota of Jews per- 
mitted to enroll in the university. The stu- 
dents barricaded the university doors and 
forced those seeking admission to prove 
their identity. All students attending lec- 
tures in defiance of the strike order were 
expelled from the class rooms. The students 
at Szegedin University likewise declared a 
strike. 
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PTIMISTS who professed to believe 
() that the stormy and dramatic scene 
between Premier Augustine Walde- 
maras and Marshal Pilsudski during the 
December meeting of the League of Na- 
tions would not only avert an imminent 


war between Poland and Lithuania, but 
would result in a speedy resumption of cor- 
dial and normal relations between the two 
States must have been disappointed by the 


developments of January. As the chance 
of war became more remote and the diplo- 
mats of the great Powers turned their at- 
tention to other affairs the ghost of Vilna 
remained unlaid along with the bitterness 
created by seven years of propaganda and 
mutual recriminations. As M. Zaleski, 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, de- 
clared on Jan. 9, the psychology of nations 
cannot be altered from day to day. 
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In the first interview granted to Polish 
newspaper men after his return to Kovno, 
Premier Waldemaras indicated how little 
the “great words” spoken at Geneva had 
affected, so far as he was concerned, the 
essentials of the situation. He said that 
peace between Poland and Lithuania was 
possible only after the status of Vilna was 
definitely settled and added that Lithuania 
would receive a Polish Minister accredited 
to her, but only in Vilna. M. Waldemaras 
declared that commercial relations might, 
however, be resumed shortly, with the pro- 
viso that no goods originating in the Vilna 
district could be allowed to enter Lithuania. 
This proviso he applied also to mail re- 
ceived by the Lithuanian postoffice ad- 
dressed to persons in Vilna, maintaining 
that the reception and forwarding of such 
letters would amount to a recognition by 
his country of Polish sovereignty over Vilna 
and an expression of consent to the frontier 
as determined by the Conference of Am- 
bassadors. He emphasized the desire of 
Lithuania for better relations with Poland 
and said that, if Poland did not desire, or re- 
garded it as unnecessary, to enter into a 
discussion of the problem of Vilna, he be- 
lieved it would be possible for the two coun- 
tries to negotiate on what he defined as 
“technical cooperation.” 

Two days later, on Jan. 9, the Polish For- 
eign Minister, M. Zaleski, in a speech be- 
fore the members of the Polish Society for 
the Study of International Affairs, gave a 
brief summary of relations between his 
country and her northern neighbor and, 
while criticizing M. Waldemaras for his 
statements since the meeting of the Council 
of the League, attributed them to the neces- 
sities of political strategy. He said that the 
Polish Government took the position that 
the question of Vilna had been settled defi- 
nitely and permanently at the recent meet- 
ing of the League and would not be brought 
up for consideration in the future because 
ii no longer existed. He concluded his ref- 
erences to Lithuania with a hope that be- 
fore the March meeting of the League of 
Nations Council some progress toward 
friendly intercourse with that nation would 
have been accomplished. Dispatches from 
Warsaw, commenting on M. Zaleski’s 
speech, were agreed that the Polish Gov- 
ernment would be willing to begin the re- 
sumption of trade and cultural and finan- 
cial intercourse immediately, provided that 
Waldemaras would withdraw his declara- 
tion forbidding entrance into Lithuania of 
goods originating in the Vilna district and 
preventing the postal service from receiving 
letters to or from the disputed city. 
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Foreign observers saw in these two utter- 
ances a plain warning that the essential 
points in the dispute between the Baltic 
States had been left unsettled by the Ge- 
neva incident. The actua! good accom- 
plished by the Council of the League when, 
in December, it took under consideration 
the situation between Lithuania and Poland 
consisted, they believed, in the effect of a 
frank warning that the great Powers would 
tolerate no more war talk in the Baltic area 
and that the disputants must make less 
noise in their purely academic debate. Un- 
doubtedly this averted for the time a seri- 
ous crisis, but the debate seemed likely to 
continue -at least until there should be a 
change of government in either or both of 
the States. 

On Jan. 12 the Polish Government sent a 
special courier to Kovno with a note pro- 
posing a conference on the resumption of 
trade, postal affairs and rail traffic to be 
held at Riga, Latvia, late in January. The 
proposal included no mention of diplomatic 
relations or of Vilna. Lithuania replied to 
this overture on Jan. 17, and irritated the 
Poles by publishing the text of the two 
notes before her reply had been received by 
officials at Warsaw, and by failing to an- 
swer the Polish note in the usual formal 
manner as between two nations at peace 
with each other, the Lithuanian answer be- 
ing sent as a semi-official, semi-private 
letter. Warsaw considered this a rebuff 
and an indication that Premier Waldemaras 
did not choose to consider the nations at 
peace. The Lithuanian note stated that 
Poland had not fulfilled her promises, made 
at Geneva, to permit the return of Lithu- 
anian exiles to Vilna and to disband the 
Plechkaits force of irregular troops; that 
the Polish ‘proposal did not make the mat- 
ters to be included on the agenda suffi- 
ciently concrete, and it expressed a desire 
to see therein a discussion of payment to 
Lithuanians for losses caused them by Gen- 
eral Zeligowski’s raid on Vilna seven years 
ago. According to reports, the note made 
no constructive suggestions and it became 
increasingly doubtful whether any confer- 
ence would be held. The only hopeful indi- 
cation was that the Kovno Government did 
not mention the matter of the status of 
Vilna and left the way open for further 
proposals. 

Premier Waldemaras arrived in Berlin on 
Jan. 25 for a conference with Foreign Min- 
ister Gustav Stresemann. After negotiat- 
ing for four days he returned to Kovno 
leaving behind the draft of a treaty of arbi- 
tration by which Lithuania and Germanv 
agreed to submit to The Hague Court of 
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Arbitration all political differences which 
should arise between them. Although be- 
fore his visit the German press had been 
pessimistic about the concessions which 
Waldemaras might be willing to make in 
regard to Memel, the former German port 
on the Baltic ceded to Lithuania after the 
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ORWAY—The Norwegian envoy at 
London on Jan. 19 presented a note 
from his Government to the British Foreign 
Office notifying Great Britain that Norway 
had formally annexed Bouvet Island in the 
South Atlantic Ocean. Several months ago 
a Norwegian expedition sailed for the Ant- 
arctic with authority to occupy on behalf 
of the Government at Oslo any new land 
which might be found. On Dec. 1, 1927, ac- 
cordingly, the small bit of land on the edge 
of the great southern ice pack was visited 
and the Norwegian flag hoisted over it. 
The Norwegian Government was satisfied 
that the island known as Bouvet’s was “No 
Man’s Land” and that the occupation was 
carried out in accordance with international 
law. The Secretary General of the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Office declared that Bou- 
vet’s Island did not lie in the part of the 
southern ocean which was claimed by Great 
Britain. No immediate protest from the 
British Government was received at Oslo. 
In a leading article the Tidens Tegn 
said: “The annexation is of no imperialist 
character, and is only the natural conse- 
quence of Norway’s leading position in the 
whaling trade. The Norwegians commenced 
whaling in the Antarctic, and are still prac- 
tically the only people carrying on this 
trade in the Antarctic. The weak spot in 
Norwegian whaling has been dependence 
upon concessions granted by foreign 
Powers. Nothing could therefore be more 
natural than that Norway should occupy 
an island which belonged to no country in 
order to establish a base for whaling.” 
Some confusion existed concerning the 
island or islands in the Bouvet group. Brit- 
ish charts showed three islands; the Nor- 
wegians apparently claimed there was only 
one. At one time the geographers indicated 
four—Bouvet’s, Liverpool, Lindsay, and 
Thompson Islands. A French naval officer 
named Lozier Bouvet found an island there 
in 1739 and the bit of land received his 
name. Later Captain Cook, on his voyages, 
passed the position indicated and found 
nothing. In 1808 Captain Lindsay, of the 
British whaler Swan found land in those 
waters and entered it upon his charts as 
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war, the Governments of the two countries 
were apparently satisfied with the negotia- 
tions and it was expected that further con- 
ferences would soon lead to a commercial 
treaty. Whether or not any solution of the 
Memel problem was attempted neither Gov- 
ernment disclosed. 
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Lindsay Island. In 1825 Captain Norris, 
of the Sprightly, found two islands, and 
called one Liverpool and the other Thomp- 
son. After that the islands were not visited 
for about seventy years. In 1898 they were 
definitely located by a German exploring 
expedition and were recognized as British 
possessions. Their position was fixed at 
Latitude 54° 26’ South; Longitude 3° 24’ 
East. It was suggested that perhaps the 
French might eventually claim the island or 
islands since they were first discovered by 
Bouvet, but that it would be difficult for 
her to prove which island Bouvet had actu- 
ally found. 

On Jan. 20 the Norwegian Ministry an- 
nounced its resignation. The King sent for 
M. Mellbye, leader of the Agrarian Party 
—which, with the Labor Party, had made 
the largest gains at the recent election— 
who agreed to form a coalition ministry. 
M. Mellbye not succeeding in this, the task 
devolved upon M. Hornsrud, who, on Jan. 
26, announced the formation of the first 
Labor Government Norway has ever had. 
It proved to be short-lived, however, ending 
with a vote of censure on Feb. 10. 


WEDEN—Seventeen thousand men in 
the wood pulp industry and four thou- 
sand miners in the Swedish Central mining 
district were thrown out of work on Jan. 2 
by a lockout, after several attempts at a 
compromise in wage disputes failed. The 
wood pulp workers protested against a pro- 
posed wage cut due to the decline in wood 
pulp prices and the miners demanded a 13 
to 26 per cent. wage increase in the face of 
unfavorable conditions in the iron and steel 
market. A Government committee was ap- 
pointed to endeavor to arbitrate in the 
wood pulp dispute. The Miners’ Union, it 
was reported, had made arrengements with 
the Miners’ Union of Soviet Russia for fi- 
nancial assistance during the ‘ockout. 
Splendid ceremonies attende 1 the open- 
ing of the Swedish Parliameni at Stock- 
holm on Jan. 1i. King Gusta”s speech 
from the throne was preparet! »y Prime 
Minister Carl Ekman of the Peop »’s Party. 
Among the bills announced in the speech 
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was one restricting licenses for dancing in 
public to protect the morals of young peo- 
ple. Another proposed a reduction in the 
taxes on earned and unearned incomes. 

The budget was balanced at 734,082,700 
kroner, as compared to 710,727,200 for 1927. 
The army and navy budgets alone showed 
an increase of 24,000,000 kronor. 

M. Oras, Soviet naval attaché, was re- 
called as the result of an investigation (see 
CURRENT History for February). Goesta 
Norberg, who was charged with revealing 
military secrets to the attaché was held for 
further examination. 


Ser naner apie trade agreement between 
Finland and Sweden was signed at 
Stockholm on Dec. 14, 1927, along with a 
final protocol and declaration. The agree- 
ment, which required the approval of the 
legislative assemblies of both countries be- 
fore coming into effect, was based on the 
most favored nation principle. 

Violent attacks on the foreign policy of 
Finland and on the new Finnish Ministry 
appeared in the Russian press coincidentally 
with the trial of fifteen persons accused of 
espionage at Leningrad early in January. 
The accused, who were referred to in the 
newspapers as “Finnish spies” and the most 
prominent of whom was a Finn named 
Paukkur, were charged with collecting in- 
formation as to conditions on the Soviet 
railways and the general political morale 
of the Communist Party. Three were sen- 
tenced to death. As they were entitled to 
the benefit of the so-called November am- 
nesty, the Court, following a precedent in 
which the death penalty was especially de- 
sired, decided to appeal to Moscow to waive 
the amnesty and to carry out the sentence 
of death in the case of one of the men and 
to commute the sentences of the two others 
to ten years at hard labor. 

Meanwhile the Pravda, official paper of 
the Communist Party, published an account 
of what it claimed were Finland’s anti- 
Soviet designs, and solemnly warned Fin- 
land that she was pursuing a dangerous 
course, adding a similar admonition to Lat- 
via and Estonia. The Izvestiya, also a Gov- 
ernment organ, expressed the strongest dis- 
approval of the new Ministry of Finland. 
It attacked especially the Finnish Foreign 
Minister, alleging his intention to cooperate 
more closely with Great Britain and Poland 
in an “anti-Soviet bloc.” 

Vietti Nyk&anen, an architect at Turku, 
sent to CURRENT History the following ac- 
count of the Finnish university dedicated 
there last year; 
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Finland’s third seat of higher learning, 
the University of Turku, is that country’s 
first purely Finnish university and is signifi- 
cant of the freedom which the people have 
won from their former rulers, first the 
Swedes and then the Russians. Although 
Finland became politically independent of 
Sweden in 1809, when Russia took posses- 
sion of the country and brought it under the 
Czar’s rule, Swedish influences have been 
strong up to recent times—a result of Swed- 
ish being the only language used by the 
educated classes. Under Russian rule, the 
people, nine-tenths of whom spoke Finnish, 
were subjected to an attempt to Russify 
them. Now, however, the Finns are free to 
make their own language prevail and to 
develop their own national culture. That is 
why the founding of the new university is 
an important event. 

The first university in Finland was found- 
ed in 1640 at Turku (Abo), then the capital, 
but of the eleven professors only two were 
native-born, the others coming from Swe- 
den. The university building was finished 
in 1817, during the Russian occupation, but 
in 1827, after fire almost destroyed the city, 
the university was moved to the new capi- 
tal, Helsinki (Helsingfors), whither the 
Government had been transferred in 1819. 
The new university building was dedicated 
in 1832, and is today known as the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki, with an enrollment of 
nearly 4,000 students. For about two hun- 
dred years the language of instruction in 
this university was Swedish only, though in 
the middle of the last century a chair was 
founded for Finnish. Despite the efforts of 
those cherishing Finnish aspirations, the 
State University has remained a bilingual 
institution, thus causing a great deal of in- 
convenience to students. 

In 1860 a fund was established for the 
founding of a Finnish university at Jyvis- 
kyla, a little country town, but not until 
1912 was a series of lectures given there. 
This work has since continued as that of a 
“Summer university.’’ The first step to 
create a properly constituted Finnish uni- 
versity was taken in 1913. Then came the 
Russian revolution, and in 1917 the founding 
of a purely Finnish university at Turku was 
realized by the establishment of the Finnish 
University Society of Turku. In 1922 the 
university began its work. To counteract 
this movement Swedish sympathizers created 
a Swedish academy, whose by-laws were 
confirmed in the beginning of 1918, and this 
— Academy was dedicated in October, 

In Finnish Government circles Swedish 
still has its supporters despite the fact that 
only one-tenth of the whole population 
speak that language as well as Finnish. 
However, the people for a long time felt the 
need of a Finnish university, and when the 
country became independent were so imbued 
with national fervor that through the con- 
tributions of 22,000 citizens, of whom about 
half were farmers, 60,000,000 Finnish marks 
($1,500,000) was collected—a large sum for a 
population of little more than 3,000,000. The 
new university has two departments—the 
Faculty of Humanities and that of Natural 
Sciences. At present there are fourteen 
professorships and about twenty fellows, 
while the students number about 250. 
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Soviet Loan Barred in United States 
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URING January the question came to 
ID the fore again whether the United 

States should recognize the Soviet 
Union and establish diplomatic relations. 
The policy of the present Administration at 
Washington has been to refuse to have dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment until that Government honors the in- 
ternational obligations of preceding Govern- 
ments of Russia and gives satisfactory proof 
that it has abandoned its subversive activi- 
ties against American institutions and the 
Government of the United States, but at the 
same time to refrain from interfering with 
ordinary business relations between the two 
countries. 

This policy rather unexpectedly was put 
through an exacting test. A Soviet commis- 
sion of railroad officials came to the United 
States to study American railroads and to 
buy steam shovels, dump cars, gasoline loco- 
motives and other supplies for the construc- 
tion of the proposed Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway. Coincident with this visit an an- 
nouncement appeared in American news- 
papers that the Soviet Government had de- 
vised a way of borrowing money in the 
United States without conflicting with the 
American policy of non-recognition and, in 
fact, had already obtained approximately 
$100,000. The plan was to sell to American 
investors part of a bond issue for $30,000,- 
000 recently authorized by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to promote railroad construction in 
Russia. This loan was nov to be floated in 
the usual manner through a syndicate of 
financial houses. ‘The purchasers of the 
bonds were to deal directly with the Soviet 
Government by mail and the Soviet Govern- 
ment was to pay the interest and the prin- 
cipal when due in dollars through fiscal 
agents in this country. To supply that ser- 
vice for American investors in the loan the 
State Bank of the Soviet Union made ar: 
rangements for the use of its account with 
the Chase National Bank in New York, 
which has engaged so actively in financing 
the purchases of cotton in the American 
market for the Soviet Government and one 
of whose Vice Presidents, Mr. Reeve Schley, 
is also head of the American-Russian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization designed 
to further business relations between the 
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United States and the Soviet Union. The 
Amalgamated Bank in Chicago and the 
Bank of Italy in San Francisco were also to 
act as such fiscal agents. For the time be- 
ing, it was announced, the bonds purchased 
by American investors would be delivered 
by mail from Europe, but eventually ar- 
rangements might be made for immediate 
delivery upon purchase in the United States. 

Officials in the State Department looked 
upon the plan at first as merely an arrange- 
ment for the private sale of Soviet bonds, in 
which the American banks were to act only 
as instruments for the payment of interest 
and principal. The explanation was given 
that the State Department did not attempt 
to supervise private sales but only public 
flotations of foreign securities. Closer ex- 
amination of the Soviet railroad-bond issue, 
however, revealed that although it appeared 
to be only an internal Russian loan in which 
American investors were choosing to par- 
ticipate it was in reality capable of easy 
transformation into an external loan for 
public flotation. 

Financiers in Wall Street noted the fact 
that the Chase National Bank, the second 
largest bank in the United States, and the 
powerful Bank of Italy in San Francisco 
were connected with the service of the loan 
in the United States; they appreciated the 
fact that, if those institutions and their 
financial associates wished, the facilities for 
service on the loan could be enlarged readily 
into effective means for the distribution of 
the Soviet’s bonds in the American market. 

Holders of Russian obligations which had 
been repudiated by the Soviet Government 
or left long in default were quick to pro- 
test to the United States Government. Chief 
among these protestants was the New York 
Life Insurance Company, which filed a dec- 
laration with the Department of State that 
at the time of the Bolshevist revolution it 
owned Russian railroad bonds, guaranteed 
by the. Russian Government then in exist- 
ence, constituting an investment of more 
than $20,000,000, and that these bonds had 
been repudiated by the Soviet Government 
and by the railroad companies at the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Government. The New 
York Life Insurance Company therefore ob- 
jected to the attempt of those now in power 
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in Russia to secure further credit upon the 
railroads of Russia before honoring the 
earlier obligations of those railroads. 

The Department of State accordingly 
issued the following statement on Feb. 1 
and notified the banks concerned: 

The department objects to financial ar- 
rangements involving the flotation of a loan 
in the United States or the employment of 
credit for the purpose of making an advance 
to the Soviet régime. In accordance with 
this policy the department does not view 
with favor financial arrangements designed 
to facilitate in any way the sale of Soviet 
bonds in the United States. The department 
is confident that the banks and financial 
institutions will cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in carrying out this policy. 


At the Chase National Bank the an- 
nouncement was made immediately that the 
bank, of course, would comply with the re- 
quest of the Government. But no response 
was made to the inquiry whether the bank 
would continue in its capacity as fiscal agent 
of the State Bank of the Soviet Union and 
make the payments on the coupons of the 
Soviet bonds which might be presented by 
American investors in the Soviet loan. In 
view of the fact that the first coupon did 
not fall due until March, however, it seemed 
likely that other arrangements would be 
made in the meantime to relieve the bank of 
its embarrassment. 

Criticism of the State Department’s ac- 
tion was quickly forthcoming. Russian of- 
ficials expressed surprise that the United 
States Government should make such a de- 
cision. A high authority in the Soviet For- 
eign Office, presumably Chicherin, or some 
one speaking for him, said to a foreign cor- 
respondent that Secretary Kellogg’s pro- 
nouncement “served no purpose save harass- 
ing the steadily growing trade relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States.” 
Others remarked that Kellogg was reflect- 
ing the “sentiment of British as well as 
American diehards.” 

Many Americans also were prone to take 
exception to the decision of their Govern- 
ment on the ground of inconsistency. Why, 
if the Department of Commerce furnished 
information with regard to the possibilities 
of trade with Russia, should the Department 
of State frown upon financial transactions 
with that country? Why, if it was legiti- 
mate for American business men to sell raw 
cotton, farm tractors and industrial machin- 
ery to the Soviet Government, was it not 
legitimate for American investors to sell 
their capital? Why could the Soviet Gov- 
ernment buy railroad equipment in the 
United States but not borrow the money 
with which to build railroads? 
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But, however inconsistent and tenuous 
the distinctions may be when viewed 
superficially, the principle of the American 
policy is clear and the difference which is 
made between goods and capital is funda- 
mentally sound. 

Even though their Government has not 
recognized the Soviet Government, Amer- 
ican business men may sell their goods 
to the Soviet Government or its agents, or 
to any one else in the world for that matter. 
However, not only must they take their own 
chances in dealing with the citizens of a 
State which their Government has not rec- 
ognized, but also they must not jeopardize 
the prior rights of fellow-Americans, those 
obligations which were undertaken by the 
Soviet predecessors in Russia presumably 
in good faith. Upon just that point rests 
the distinction between the sale of American 
goods and the extension of American credit 
in Russia. 

If this is anice distinction, it is both nec- 
essary and proper, for so long as the 
United States Government adheres to the 
policy of ron-recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and refuses to have diplomatic re- 
lations it withholds from its own citizens 
the usual means with which the satisfaction 
of claims against a foreign State is ob- 
tained. The United States Government, 
therefore, must at least endeavor to protect 
those claims against further encroachment 
within the United States itself. 

For reasons similar to those of the New 
York Life Insurance Company the French 
Government filed an inquiry with the United 
States Department of State concerning the 
proposed extension to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by the Farquhar group of financiers 
in New York of credits amounting to $40,- 
000,000. This capital was to be obtained in 
the United States to back the German iron 
master, Otto Wolff, who was to take over 
the task of operating iron and coal mines 
and steel mills at Makeevka in the Ukraine. 
Before the nationalization of Russia’s in- 
dustries, which followed the Bolshevist revo- 
lution, those properties in Makeevka were 
owned by French interests. Naturally 
enough, the old French company looked upon 
the transaction with Wolff and Farquhar 
as the disposal by the Soviet Government of 
property which did not belong to it. *In 
behalf of the French interests, accordingly, 
the French Government wished to know 
whether there was any prospect of a trans- 
fer of French property in Makeevka to 
American possessors. If so, the French 
Government, of course, would make diplo- 
matic representation of the French claims. 
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THE BANISHMENT OF THE SOVIET OPPOSITION LEADERS 
“It really is not worth while changing Governments”’ 


The American Department of State issued 
no official statement, as the specific matter 
of the Farquhar concession had not come 
before it formally; but the impression was 
given that unless that concession were modi- 
fied so as to eliminate the provision for the 
flotation of a Soviet loan in the American 
market it would not be approved. 

The value of the trade between the Soviet 
Union and the United States during the 
year 1927 approached $100,000,000, as com- 
pared with $70,000,000 in 1926 and $48,000,- 
000 in 1913. “Amtorg” reported that its 
purchases and shipments amounted to $31,- 
199,834 in 1927, as compared with $8,681,412 
in 1926; the All-Russian Textile Syndicate 
purchased cotton to the amount of $42,000,- 
000, as compared with $33,000,000 in 1926. 

In reply to the protest of the National 
Civic Federation, Mr. Reeve Schley, Presi- 
dent of the Russian-American Chamber of 
Commerce, wrote that the chamber yielded 
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URING January the Soviet Government 
made a strenuous effort to collect the 
surplus grain of the peasants for export. 
The chief difficulty was to distribute the 
goods which the peasants wanted in ex- 


—De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


to no one in “unqualified opposition to any 
propaganda of any description subversive 
to American institutions and citizenship,” 
but believed that the promotion of trade be- 
tween the two countries was one of the best 
ways of destroying that sort of propaganda 
and in no way endangered the stability of 
American institutions. 

Out of the controversy between the Royal 
Dutch-Shell interests and the Standard Oil 
Company of New York over the sale of Rus- 
sian oil by the Standard Oil Company of 
New York in India emerged the rather 
amusing information that the United States 
Shipping Board had placed an order for 
Russian oil with the Standard Oil Company 
of New York for delivery to its ships in 
ports of the Near East. Although the United 
States Government would have no dealings 
with the Soviet Government, a subsidiary 
of the United States Government was buy- 
ing Soviet oil. 
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change for their grain. The Commissariat 
of Trade, however, endeavored to accumulate 
at strategic points stocks of metal goods, 
window glass, sugar, tobacco, clothing, soap, 
stoves, sewing machines and countless other 
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articles which the peasants would desire. 
The first reports were discouraging. Col- 
lections of grain up to Jan. 21 were reported 
as from 20 to 30 per cent. below the col- 
lections in the same period of the preceding 
year. The prices on manufactured goods 
were too high in comparison with the sell- 
ing price of grain. To make the situation 
worse, the peasant tended to make his 
surplus grain into “Samagon”—a sort of 
home-brew—which he could sell for much 
more than he would receive for his grain. 
Although “Samagon” brought, no doubt, 
more cash to the peasant with which to sat- 
isfy his needs for manufactured goods, it 
did not help the Soviet Government to secure 
the grain which it had to get for export in 
order to obtain the additional cash resources 
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for the improvement of the Soviet industries 
and the distribution of manufactured goods. 

The inevitable result of the disintegration 
of the Opposition and the expulsion of its 
leaders from the Communist Party in De- 
cember came before the end of January. 
Kamenev, it was reported, was banished to 
Pensa, Zinoviev to Tambov, Ravovsky to 
Astrakhan on the Caspian Sea, Smilga to 
Mariev in Northern Siberia, Radek and 
others to the Ural Mountains and Trotsky 
to far-off Vierny on the frontier between 
Russian Turkestan and China. Separated 
from each other, the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion were sent to “work” or to “rest” in dis- 
tant parts of the Soviet Union, where they 
would be far from the crowds which had 
once listened to their vehement harangues. 


Mustapha Kemal’s Regime Today 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
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limited area of its operations, reveals 

daily a stronger resemblance to the 
energetic commanding rule of early Otto- 
man days. The world of the later nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, how- 
ever, knew a very different Turkey. The 
typical Turkish Government official was 
a stout individual in long coat and baggy 
trousers, who came out of his harem at 
10 or 11 A. M. and went to an office where 
he sat smoking a water pipe and drinking 
many cups of coffee until the middle of the 
afternoon, postponing almost all business 
until a later date. Thus the Turkish 
administration became a byword for inac- 
tion and delay. A few persistent foreign- 
ers, through unlimited patience and exten- 
sive bribery, succeeded in transacting im- 
perfectly a small amount of business with 
this government. With the shedding of 
considerable ink (for at all times the Turk 
has been renowned as a paper-scribbler), 
regulations were adopted from time to time 
suggesting services to the people of Turkey, 
but these were so inadequately attended to 
that the economic condition of nearly all 
the inhabitants descended lower and lower. 
Even in the corrupt and evil days of 
Abdul Hamid II’s Government there re- 
mained, however, a remnant of forceful 
activity at the centre, even though much of 


Ti Government at Angora, within the 


it was distinctly harmful. The crafty Sul- 
tan with his shrewd and subservient sec- 
retaries, kept a considerable fraction of the 
population in a state of apprehension, which 
at least held them obedient as soldiers and 
resigned as taxpayers. Those who directly 
opposed the autocratic will, whether by acts 
accounted criminal in the remainder of the 
world or perchance by merely desiring some 
modern improvement or reform of which 
the Sultan did not approve, were exposed 
to imprisonment and execution. Never in 
the darkest days did the Turkish Govern- 
ment relapse in the eyes either of its sub- 
jects or of foreigners into a condition where 
its feebleness and ineptness deserved only 
contempt and disregard. 

But “in the great days of old,” that is 
to say from the beginning of Ottoman 
growth until perhaps the year 1683, the 
Turkish Government was exceedingly real 
and powerful. All the inhabitants of its 
territories, Turks, Greeks, Slavs, Roumans, 
Armenians, Kurds, Arabs, Mohammedans, 
Christians, Jews and worshipers of the devil 
or of nothing yielded instant and usually 
willing obedience to the orders which came 
down from above through the military and 
civil servants of the great Padishah at 
Stamboul. Foreigners who came to jour- 
ney or reside in his dominions also took 
the most careful heed of his commands. 
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Governments of neighboring countries all 
looked with respect and even dread in the 
direction of Constantinople. 

The Government which today is energized 
by the personalities of Ghazi Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and Ismet Pasha and their 
collaborators evidently looks back with ad- 
miration to the earlier forceful age. With- 
drawn from the distractions and the tradi- 
tional corruption of the Bosphorus, hard- 
ened in the fire of war and toughened in 
the struggles of returning peace, this stub- 
bornly forward-moving band is concentrat- 
ing the directorship of all present-day 
Turkish citizens more and more effectively. 
Several great aims may be discerned clearly 
in the words and actions of the Turkish 
rulers: The hard-won complete indepen- 
dence of their land is to suffer no impair- 
ment; the special privileges which have 
been acquired by encroaching foreigners 
are to be reduced to the dimensions cus- 
tomary in Western lands; no new hold will 
be tolerated through economic and political 
arrangements; no citizen shall be permit- 


ted to talk and act in any way that may 
reduce the present concentration of author- 
ity; all citizens shall be trained more and 
more toward instant obedience in a com- 
mon effort for the strengthening of Tur- 


key in every way. 

Thus the new Turkey approaches the old 
in forcefulness. The citizen may as an 
individual often feel that his rights are 
invaded and his liberties restricted unduly, 
but he cannot deny that the straight and 
narrow path to which he is confined leads 
him toward desirable ends. Foreigners 
who trade in Turkey are often compelled 
to act to their financial loss, but they can 
seldom deny that the regulations imposed 
by the Turkish Government are no different 
from similar written or unwritten condi- 
tions imposed on foreigners trading in 
Western lands. Foreign diplomats do not 
like the choice between residence at Angora 
and frequent more or less uncomfortable 
journeys from Constantinople to that place, 
but they have to deal now with a Govern- 
ment which is never cringing and seldom 
arrogant, and which endeavors to the best 
of its experience to conduct itself with dig- 
nity and straightforwardness. These char- 
acteristics of the present Turkish régime 
are illustrated in a number of ways in the 
events recorded below. 

The scandal over the contract which 
Thsan Bey, then Minister of Marine, signed 
with a French company for repairing the 
cruiser Yawuz (formerly the Goeben) 
developed at the end of December into an 
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extensive inquiry leading to important 
decisions. The Ministry of Marine was 
definitely abolished by the Grand National 
Assembly, which at the same time voted 
for the union of the Ministries of Commerce 
and Agriculture under the name of the 
Ministry of Economy. Constitutional and 
judicial committees, appointed by the 
Assembly at the request of the Prime Min- 
ister to decide whether Ihsan Bey should 
be tried before the High Court of Justice, 
decided on Jan. 19 that Ihsan Bey, Dr. 
Fikret Bey, a Deputy, and Colonel Omar 
Nazim Bey, brother-in-law of the well 
known Enver Pasha, had violated certain 
laws and had received and divided a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. of the cost of repair- 
ing the Yawuz and purchasing a floating 
dock. The Naval Chief of Staff and the 
Commandant of the Navy were also brought 
under inquiry as having neglected their 
duties. A week later the Assembly ordered 
that Ihsan Bey be tried and suspended his 
parliamentary immunity. 

It was discovered at about the same time 
that Jaji Mehmed Bey, Treasurer of the 
Assembly, had mismanaged his accounts - 
and he was placed under arrest. Rumors 
flew thick that other important officials 
were involved and it was announced that 
the President and Prime Minister are 
determined to stamp out corruption wher- 
ever it may be found in the Government. 

In the middle of January some sixty-five 
Turkish Communists, out of about a hun- 
dred and fifty who were arrested in No- 
vember, were placed on trial in Constan- 
tinople on the charge of having formed 
a secret organization with the intention of 
overthrowing the Government. The leader, 
Dr. Shefik Husni Bey, admitted connection 
with the Communist organization at Vienna 
as well as the founding of two Communist 
newspapers in Constantinople. He had 
organized a central Communist committee 
for Turkey whose intentions were held to 
be contrary to a law of 1924 which author- 
ized the arrest of agitators against the 
existing form of government. Thirty-one 
of the accused were sentenced to punish- 
ment and besides this a number of Hun- 
garian workmen were ordered deported on 
a charge of spreading Communist prop- 
aganda. 

Three men were hanged in Constanti- 
nople on Jan. 18 for having plotted against 
the life of the President and other offi- 
cials. They were members of a band of 
about one hundred and fifty who were 
said to have acted from Greek soil on the 

_island of Samos, under a Circassian leader. 
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Haji Samy, one of those hanged. The Greek 
Government, moreover, suppressed the 
newspaper of the anti-Republican Turkish 
refugees and exiled their leaders. This 
action led to some softening of the hard 
feeling between Turkey and Greece, which 
had arisen over alleged violation of certain 
agreements attached to the Lausanne 
Treaty. (See January CURRENT HISTORY.) 

Announcement was made in January that 
the contract with a Belgian financial group 
for building railways between Kaisariyeh 
and Sivas, and between Turkhal and Sivas 
had been annulled because of failure to 
fulfill engagements. 

The American School for Girls at Brusa 
was ordered closed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation on the ground that Christian prop- 
aganda had been used, contrary to Turk- 
ish regulations. Two American teachers 
were pronounced guilty of proselytizing. 
The investigation was occasioned by rumors 
that four Turkish girls, under age, had 
been converted from Mohammedanism to 
Christianity. 


GYPT—lIn the latter part of December 

there were repeated rumors of serious 
dissensions within the Egyptian Cabinet, 
involving personal difficulties between 
members of the Wafd Party, as well as 
tension between the Wafd and the Liberal 
members. The Prime Minister, Sarwat 
Pasha, however, announced on Jan. 5 that 
the differences of opinion, which had led 
one Cabinet member to tender his resigna- 
tion, concerned only an administrative ques- 
tion which had been settled and that perfect 
harmony now existed. 

Mahmud Pasha Keissi, Director General 
of Public Security, presented early in Jan- 
uary a report on matters within his prov- 
ince which showed an increasing number 
of crimes from 1919 to 1927, though better 
order was indicated in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria than in country villages. A reorgan- 
ization of the police force was called for. 

A proposal to give the Minister of the 
Interior the right to prevent meetings or 
demonstrations in certain circumstances 
was opposed so vigorously in the Chamber 
of Deputies that the Government withdrew 
it in order to avert defeat. 

An agreement between the Egyptian and 
Sudan Governments provided in January 
for the release of four hundred million 
cubic meters of water which had been gath- 
ered behind the dam at Sennar. It was 
expected that this release would assist 
Egypt greatly, much apprehension having 
been aroused of losses to irrigated crops 
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from the unusually low level of the great 
river. The new bridge across the Blue Nile 
between Khartum and Omdurman was 
opened to traffic on Jan. 16. 


ene Ministry of the Lebanon 
resigned early in January and a new 
Cabinet was formed with a reduction of 
the number of ministers from seven to 
three. The motive alleged was economy of 
expenditure, but a desire to centralize con- 
trol in the hands of the President and the 
French High Commission was also rumored. 
The Syrian-Turkish frontier between Nis- 
sibin and Jeziret-ibn-Omar has been finally 
established by a delimitation commission, 
following the line of an old road men- 
tioned in the 1920 Angora agreement. 


ALESTINE — The Palestine Govern- 

ment during January published a new: 
customs tariff, reducing rates on important 
foodstuffs, such as flour, sugar, rice and 
cocoa. The new tariff was based rather 
on specific than ad valorem duty. 

More than 750,000 olive trees have been 
planted in Palestine during the last three 
years, nearly all by Arab cultivators. In 
view of this, the suggestion has been made 
that many large areas of hilly land might 
advantageously be planted in olives, mak- 
ing use of the labor which is out of em- 
ployment at the present time. 


eee Pasha resigned his position 
as Prime Minister on Jan, 9, the prin- 
cipal reason appearing to have been his 
failure to push through to success the proj- 


ect of conscription. The King invited Sir: 
Abdul Muhsin Beg es Sa’dun to form a 
Cabinet, which he succeeded in doing in 
two days, with the exception of the Minister 
of Defense. He himself kept the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. The remainder of the 
Cabinet is composed as follows: 
AppuL Aziz Bec QassaB (Sunni)... .Interior 
YUSUF EFFENDI GHANINAH, 

(Baghdad Christian) 
HIKMAT BeG SuLAIMAN, (Sunni) 
TAUFIG Bec Suwaip!i, (Sunni) 
ABDUL MUHSIN SHALLASH, (Sunni) 

Communications and Public Works 

SHEIKH SALMAN AL BarrRaQ, 

(Shiah) Irrigation and Agriculture 
SHEIKH AH Map Daoup, 

(Sunni) Auqaf (Pious Foundations) 


A decree was issued on Jan. 19 dissolv- 
ing Parliament and ordering a new election. 
The Government hoped that it might thus 
secure a stable majority, in view of recent 
dissatisfactions and the financial situation,’ 
which apprehended a serious deficit. 





TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


Sheikh Feisal ad Dawish led a third 
Wahabi raid into Iraqi territory about Dec. 
22. According to the reports, these raids 
have been very different from the ordinary 
“camel-stealing expeditions, accompanied 
by much dust and little bloodshed,” and 
have involved the killing of women and 
children, with the mutilation of the dead. 
Whatever the facts, squadrons of the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force were concentrated at 
Ur and sent far over the desert. They 
visited Sheikh Feisal’s town at Artawiyah, 
180 miles from the Iraq frontier, and found 
it deserted. The police post at Busiyah 
was reoccupied. 


ERSIA—Reports were published early 
in January of a revolt of Persian peas- 
ants in the province of Khuzistan (Arabis- 
tan) on account of an increase in taxation. 
After the Sheikh of Mohammerah 
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deported to Teheran in April, 1925, the 
peasants dwelling on estates which had 
been granted to him by previous Shahs 
ceased to pay rent. The Persian Govern- 
ment recently instructed the local treasury 
officials to collect the owners’ revenue 
along with the public taxes. Inasmuch as 
the farming population was already suffer- 
ing from many grievances due to exactions 
of officials, the new demand was sufficient 
to cause an outbreak. Tribal leaders were 
arrested and imprisoned at Ahwaz. The 
inhabitants of Qasbah, a town at the ex- 
treme southwest of Persia, revolted and 
murdered the Government officials. Troops 
were sent to the village and there was fight- 
ing with sixty casualties. The peasants 
submitted promptly and their leaders were 
soon liberated, the Persian Government 
agreeing to reduce the taxes and accept 
payment by instalments. 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIsTorRY ASSOCIATE 


ITH an abruptness characteristic of 
W a military leader, the Japanese Pre- 
mier, General (Baron) Tanaka, dis- 
solved the lower house of the Diet on Jan. 
21, the day of its first meeting since the 
adjournment of Dec. 26. Under the Con- 
stitution this action is taken by Imper- 
ial rescript and involves as a necessary 
corollary the prorogation of the House of 
Peers. The dissolution was anticipated as 
the logical move to bring about a general 
election before the Government’s opponents 
in the Diet could damage it with the voters 
by censure of its policies. 

The general election, the first to be con- 
ducted under the manhood suffrage law of 
1925, was to be held on Feb. 20. The elec- 
torate now includes all male subjects resi- 
dent in voting precincts and at least twenty- 
five years old, not disqualified as paupers, 
active members of the army and navy, and 
certain classes of civilian officials or heads 
of noble houses. Since 1889 Japan has 
had four electoral laws—those of 1889, 
1900, 1919 and 1925. Under the first law, 
males paying 15 yen ($7.50) in direct taxes 
mignt vote. The second and third laws re- 
duced the qualification to 10 and 3 yen 


respectively, while the recent act abolished 
it altogether, thereby raising the electorate 
from less than 3,000,000 to more than 12,- 
000,000 people. The ballot is secret and 
the representatives are chosen directly in 
districts electing from three to five mem- 
bers. Each candidate must be at least 
30 years old and must deposit $1,000, which 
he forfeits if he fails to receive one-tenth 
of a specified quota. Voting is done in 
town halls, schoolhouses, and so forth, tak- 
ing place on a single day. A candidate’s 
expenses may not exceed 10 cents per voter. 
The House of Representatives numbers 
464 members, which were distributed on 
the eve of the election between the various 
parties as follows: 
Minseito 
Seiyukai (Tanaka’s party) 
Shinsei Club 
Jitsugyo Doshikai 
Independents 
Vacancies 
The Government Party, the Seiyukai, of 
which Premier Tanaka is President, was in 
a minority. As no Government associated 
with a political party has ever lost an elec- 
tion in Japan, the effect of manhood suf- 
frage upon governmental control of elec- 
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tions was being watched with intense in- 
terest by all parties. 

Platforms were published by the prin- 
cipal parties, as well as by a number of 
lesser groups. The Seiyukai re-asserted 
its so-called “positive” policy of govern- 
ment aid to finance and industry and pro- 
tection of rights in China. The Minseito de- 
clared for retrenchment, the Shinsei Club 
for reduced tariffs, and the Doshikai for 
unrestricted private enterprise in business. 
Four labor parties contended for the dozen 
seats that the older parties were willing 
to concede them as a maximum. They 
agreed upon one plank—universal suffrage. 
Buddhism produced several priestly candi- 
dates, and the still socially, though no long- 
er legally, outcast “Eta” class proposed to 
run nine candidates on a platform demand- 
ing equality for all. 

Before the dissolution, the Premier, who 
continued also to be Foreign Minister, ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives upon 
the policy of the Government. After re- 
ferring with satisfaction to the conclusion 
of a treaty of commerce witheGermany in 
July and a treaty concerning residence and 
navigation in Annam with France in 
August, 1927, he turned to Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations, saying: 

It is to be regretted that the question of 
discriminatory legislation against Japanese 
immigration, pending for the past several 
years, still remains unsolved. I should 


state, however, that the mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy of the American and 


Japanese peoples, which are essential to the 
solution of such questions, are gradually 
growing. 


The “positive” policy toward China was 
reaffirmed with precision: 


It is simply inevitable that in the event 
of the Chinese authorities disregarding their 
treaty obligations and giving no efficient 
protection to the lives and property of for- 
eigners, we should take self-defensive steps 
if necessary. 


As to Manchuria and Mongolia, Baron 
Tanaka reasserted the doctrine of special 
interest: 

With reference to Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, especially the three eastern provinces 
(i. e. Manchuria), we are inclined to think 
that, in view of their peculiar historical and 
geographical relations to this country, it 
may be necessary for vs to take these pro- 
vinces into special consideration. The Jap- 
anese Government hopes that these particu- 
lar provinces will always be kept in good 
order as a land for the safe and peaceful 
habitation of Chinese and foreigners alike, 
and that they will attain proper economic 
development. Animated by this desire, the 
maintenance of peace and order there is the 
object of their constant attention. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1928-29 
proposed to collect in revenue 1,774,183,927 
yen and to expend 1,774,133,927 yen. The 
increase contemplated over 1927-28 was 15,- 
214,000 yen. Aid to industry by improve- 
ment of communications, harbor-works, colo- 
nization of Hakkaido and a reduction in 
the business tax was a significant feature 
of the new financial program. 


OTHER EVENTS IN JAPAN 


RINCE Yasuhito, Chichibu-no-miya, the 

Emperor’s eldest brother, announced 
his engagement to Miss Setsu Matsudaira, 
daughter of the Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States. The Prince broke the 
tradition requiring the betrothal of Im- 
perial Princes to daughters of designated 
princely families. His fiancée is a com- 
moner, her father having renounced his 
title of nobility. As the Imperial House 
Law requires Princes of the Blood Royal 
to marry into princely or noble families, 
Miss Matsudaira will be formally adopted 
by her uncle, Viscount Matsudaira. The 
engagement was encouraged by the Em- 
press Dowager and is highly pleasing to 
the Japanese people. 

General H. Yamanashi, former Minister 
of War, was appointed Governor-General of 
Korea, succeeding Admiral (Viscount) 
Saito, who had resigned. Fears were ex- 
pressed both in Korea and Japan that 


the new executive would not maintain the 
wise and conciliatory methods of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. A dispatch from 
Seoul to the Tokio Asahi said that the ap- 
pointment was regarded by the Koreans 
as an insult. The Asahi expressed surprise 
and regret that a civilian had not been ap- 
pointed, Viscount Saito had been a naval 
officer, but was on the retired list when 
appointed, whereas General Yamanashi is 
in active service. Korean sensitiveness de- 
mands a highly tactful administrator, and 
the Seiyukai recognized the fact in 1919 by 
opening the governor-generalship to civil- 
ians. 

Accusations were made by Japanese con- 
suls at various points in Manchuria that 
Korean farmers in their consular districts 
were being persecuted by the Chinese of- 
ficials with the approval, if not at the direc- 
tion, of the Peking and Manchurian “Dic- 
tator,” Chang Tso-lin. The principal griev- 
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ance was the refusal of Chinese landlords 
to continue leases of rice-paddies developed 
by Korean peasant immigrants from land 
originally regarded as valueless swamp. The 
issue is not a new one, but appeared in 
a more aggravated form in connection with 
the Japanese effort to obtain by negotia- 
tion the execution of that item in the “21 
Demands” agreeme. ts according to Japanese 
subjects the right to lease land in South 
Manchuria. Koreans who had become nat- 
uralized Chinese were not affected by the 
alleged discriminatory practice. Koreans in 
South Manchuria were said to number 800,- 
000. An anti-Chinese movement of protest 
in Seoul, Korea, was checked by the author- 
ities. Chang Tso-lin gave assurances that 
peisecution of Koreans would be stopped. 
Japan signed a fisheries convention with 
Soviet Russia after negotiations lasting two 
years. This convention continued in re- 
vised form the privileges granted to Japan 
by Russia in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It 
covered the Siberian fisheries in the Pa- 
cific and was to run for eight years. Vis- 
count Goto, who was in Moscow when the 
treaty was signed, was credited with assist- 
ing negotiations materially. He also was 
reported as having discussed, unofficially, 
with Soviet commissars the question of 
Korean emigration to Siberia and that of 
cooperation in railway development in Man- 
churia. Mr. K. Kuhara, who returned to 
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Tokio after a visit to Moscow as Pre- 
mier Tanaka’s personal observer, stated his 
opinion that Japanese statesmen should 
frame their Russian policy on the assump- 
tion that the Soviet régime was, as Govern- 
ments go, a permanent establishment. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
abandoned its project of laying a high-speed 
cable between Seattle and Hakodate, Japan. 
The company was unwilling to accede to 
the Japanese Government’s insistence that 
the principal terminal of the cable in Japan 
should be operated and managed by Japa- 
nese. 

Eleven of the thirty-six banks which col- 
lapsed in the panic of last Spring were re- 
ported as revived, while prospects were that 
others would yet be reopened. On Jan. 1 
the new banking law went into effect. This 
law is directed toward the organization of 
all banks as joint stock corporations, and 
provides for regulation of capitalization, 
legal reserve and non-banking activities, 
and establishes a more thorough system 
of supervision by the Government over the 
banks. A syndicate of important Japanese 
banks loaned the South Manchuria Rail- 
way 50,000,000 yen at 5% per cent. 

Japan’s total exports in 1927 were re- 
ported as 1,992,000,000 yen, a decrease 
under those for 1926 of 52,000,000 yen; her 
imports totaled 2,177,000,000 yen, a decrease 
of 192,000,000 yen under 1926. 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


. HE Foreign Office at Peking announced 
that Dr. Alfred Sze, Minister to the 
United States, had been instructed to open 
negotiations for revision of the Chinese- 
American treaty of 1903. The trcaty pro- 
vides for consideration of revision in 1933. 
The American Government has made it very 
clear that it will not insist upon postpon- 
ing negotiations for revision until that time, 
but that it will not negotiate for treaty 
revision with any delegation not capable 
of speaking for both North and South 
China. Hope was expressed in the Chinese 
press that within this year a joint dele- 
gation might be agreed upon by the Peking 
and Nanking Governments. 

General Feng Yu-hsiang was quoted in 
strong denunciation of the unequal treaties. 
His opinion was that China must distinguish 
between foreign friends and foreign enemies, 
between imperialists with a “superiority 
complex” (Chinese equivalent not available) 
and sympathetic nations. “The Kuomintang 
and the Nationalist Army should advise the 
world through words and deeds,” said Feng, 


“that we will not stand further unfair treat- 
ment from other countries, while at the 
same time they can depend upon us to play 
fair.” With some naiveté he added: “The 
first requisite for the recovery of our rights 
is the overthrow of the militarists. Some 
Powers are under the illusion that the mili- 
tarists will be able to unite China under 
their iron heels, but the days of these bandit 
leaders are numbered.” Canadian Presby- 
terian missionaries reported the looting and 
burning of their evacuated premises in 
Honan by Feng’s troops. 

The young Chekiang leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek, occupied a prominent place in the 
news dispatches. He appeared to have re- 
sumed the position of Generalissimo of the 
forces recognizing the Nanking Govern- 
ment. General Feng Yu-hsiang was on 
terms of cooperation with Chiang, if not 
allied with or subject to direction by him. 
Feng’s forces and those of Nanking con- 
tinued in possession of southeastern Shan- 
tung and northern Kiangsu, where the in- 
creasing cold was likely to hold them for 
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the Winter months. Canton and Hankow 
could be said to be at least nominally allied 
with Nanking, the former under the re- 
stored authority of Chiang’s former subor- 
dinate, General Li Chai-sum, the latter un- 
der Generals Cheng Chien and Li Tsung- 
jen, who, if not friendly to Chiang, were 
not sufficiently strong to repudiate him. 
Chiang’s position was insecure, however, in 
the presence of so many foci of defection. 
Particularly dubious was the real attitude 
of the “Christian” General Feng, whose am- 
bition outvaults the sky, and whose greater 
age and experience are obstacles to obe- 
dience to Chiang. Feng dispatched a per- 
sonal envoy to Tokio to urge the Japanese 
Premier against a second intervention in 
Shantung. 

The fourth plenary session of the Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalist Party) Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee was convened at Shang- 
hai on Feb. 3. General Chiang was chair- 
man and read a prepared outline of policy. 
This comprehended the continued repression 
of radical tendencies within the party, par- 
ticularly the farmer-labor movement, the 
conciliation of all classes of the people, and 
the effort to reach a revision of treaties by 
friendly negotiations. On Feb. 9 the con- 
ference came to an end, reaffirming its anti- 
Communist stand, but having accomplished 
little. 

T. V. Soong, Nanking Minister of Fin- 
ance, issued the following declaration on 
Jan. 27: 

As the Nationalist Government controls 
sixteen of the twenty-one provinces in China, 
producing nearly 70 per cent. of the Cus- 
toms revenue, and as the authorities in con- 
trol of Peking no longer represent the legal 
successor of the former recognized Govern- 
ment, the Nationalist Government clearly 
cannot recognize the right of any other au- 
thorities independently to exercise control 


of the Customs administration or to appoint 
any agent to exercise such control. 


This statement expressed the natural de- 
sire of the southern faction to get into 
control of the country’s principal and most 
reliable sources of revenue. The difficulty 
was the fact of foreign control over the 
Customs administration, which would be ap- 
prehensive of any change as likely to endan- 
ger the security which the Customs revenue 
provides for several large foreign loans. 
Mr. A. S. F. Edwards, the British Acting 
Inspector General, was authorized by the 
Peking Government to proceed to Shanghai 
for a discussion of the question with Mr. 
Soong. 

The Nanking Government imposed a new 
tax of $1 (Mexican) per ten gallons of 
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kerosene and gasoline imported into terri- 
tory under its control. In the absence of 
Governmental support three of the large: 
companies, the (British) Asiatic Petroleum, 
Standard Oil (New York) and Texaco, ob- 
tained a compromise with the Chinese Min- 
istry on a tax of 60 cents (Mexican) per 
ten gallons. This amount is in addition 
to the 7% per cent. customs and 2% per 
cent. likin taxes previously paid, making 
the total amount now levied $1.04 (Mexi- 
can) or 52 cents (United States) on each 
ten gallons. 

Unheralded but of far-reaching possibili- 
ties was the completion of the railway line 
in Manchuria from Takushan on the Peking- 
Mukden line north to Paiyintala or T’ung- 
liaochen, previously the terminus of the 
branch line south from Chengchiatun. The 
line, called the Ta-T’ung branch of the Pe- 
king-Mukden, was built by the Chinese, is 
156 miles long and cost, it is estimated, 
$2,250,000 gold. It forms a section of the 
route contracted for in 1910 by American 
and British bankers and known as_ the 
Chinchow-Aigun line. It is now possible 
to go from Peking to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway without entering Mukden or mak- 
ing use of the South Manchuria line. At 
present, however, the northern section of 
this new system is mortgaged to the Japa- 
nese bankers who provided the funds for its 
construction. 

The intention of the American Govern- 
ment to continue its complement of marines 
in China was indicated by its statement that 
on March 1 the status of the marines would 
be altered from a temporary to a per- 
manent basis. 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck became chief of 
the Far Eastern Division, Department of 
State, on Feb. 15. Dr. Hornbeck left a 
professorship of Far Eastern history at 
Harvard to enter the department. He is 
the author of Contemporary Politics in the 
Far East and a lifelong student of Far 
Eastern affairs. 

The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the controlling agency 
over American Congregational missions, 
voted not to present claims for damages sus- 
tained in China and not to encourage such 
claims by individual missionaries. A peti- 
tion drafted by the American Board for 
presentation to the Department of State, 
requesting that missionaries in China be dis- 
sociated from protection by forceful means, 
was approved at the annual meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, in which most of the mission 
boards were represented. 
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done, and yet can accept Genesis “passeth all 
understanding” surely. Such a person should 
forget evolution and turn his attention to the 
sciences or branches of actual knowledge. I, 
personally, have checked some twenty-six or 
twenty-eight such branches and find that 
every single one of them flatly contradicts 
Genesis and subsequent stories, and not one 
harmonizes with them. Commence with agri- 
culture and end with zoology and let every 
one see for himself! Some of these are the 
so-called “exact” sciences, such as arithmetic 
and chemistry, from whose teaching of inex- 
orable facts there is no escape. By chemistry, 
for instance, it can be demonstrated as an ac- 
tual fact that the bodies of the dead, when 
subjected to natural forces such as heat, return 
to the elements of which they are composed 
or to certain compounds, and that these ele- 
ments and compounds, when allowed to become 
free, enter into and form part of myriads of 
other bodies, inert and living, so that there 
can by no possibility be such a thing as a 
resurrection of the body. Examining the geo- 
logical formation underlying Bible lands we 
find strata of limestone in which are em- 
bedded the remains of animals that lived in 
the sea millions of years before so-called crea- 
tion was so much as dreamed of. * * * 
Los Angeles, Cal. W. E. CLARK. 
* 


* #* 


THIS MONTH’S SYMPOSIUM 


The editor of CURRENT His7ory deems it 
proper to state, in presenting the symposium 
on the question of a Catholic and the Presi- 
dency, that a sincere effort was made to keep 
the balance true between the conflicting camps. 
This magazine is impartial and entirely un- 


| biased; it is prompted to present this discus- 


sion as a chapter of contemporary history, be- 
cause it has become an acute national issue. 

In requesting comments on the two main 
articles, invitations were extended to the Presi- 
dent of the most distinguished Catholic educa- 
tional institution and also to several Catholic 
statesmen who are eminent today in public 
life, but these invitations were not accepted. 
Father Ryan, who presents the Catholic point 
of view, is generally regarded as one of the 
ablest American Catholic clergymen, and his 
connection with the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference lends authority to his state- 
ments, while Mr. Williams, who deals with the 
question from a layman’s point of view, is 
editor of a prominent Catholic weekly and 
holds an esteemed position in literary circles. 
The writers of the opposing point of view all 
are men of high standing in theological and 
educational circles. 

In view of the preceding statement, it is 
hardly necessary to add that, in choosing the 
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title “The Pope and the Presidency” for this 
symposium, the editor had no intention of 
prejudging the question in controversy, but 
chose a title which describes the main issue 
discussed by the writers. 

* * * 


THE POPE AND THE PRESIDENCY 


After the pages containing the group of 
articles under the heading “The Pope and the 
Presidency” were already printed, Dr. W. W. 
Rockwell asked the editors to insert some new 
paragraphs in his contribution on pages 788- 
790. The new matter is as follows: 

After the fifth paragraph, ending with the 
reference to the marriage of the Duke of 
Marlborough, insert the following: “With 
similar circumspection the Governor has in- 
serted the words ‘in the law of the land’ when 
he states (page 728): ‘I believe that no tribu- 
nal of any church has any power to make any 
decrees of any force in the law of the land 
other than to establish the status of its own 
communicants within its own charch.’ This 
statement safeguards him against the heresy 
of denying that the Pope has the right to 
promulgate and has promulgated a code of 
ecclesiastical laws binding on all Roman Cath- 
olics, including the Honorable Alfred E. Smith. 
Though those papal laws are unenforceable in 
American civil courts, the Codex (Canon 2214, 
§1) declares that ‘it is an innate and proper 
right of the Church, independent of any human 
authority whatsoever, to coerce its delinquent 
subjects by spiritual as well as by temporal 
penalties’ (translation and italics mine). Do 
we wish to elect as President a man liable to 
papal coercion?” 

Dr. Rockwell’s next insertion follows the 
paragraph which ends with the reference to 
Pére La Chaise and the persecution of the 
Huguenots: “The Gubernatorial conscience 
was educated in a parochial school. Since his 
graduation catechisms for parochial schools 
have improved; but none can be more authen- 
tic than the Larger Catechism * * *  pre- 
scribed by His Holiness Pope Pius X for all 
the Dioceses of the Province of Rome [New 
York: Pustet, 1906]. On page 49 it says: 
‘Every Catholic should have a boundless love 
for the Church, esteem himself infinitely hon- 
ored and happy in belonging to her and labor 
for her glory and increase by every means in 
his power.’ One reason some of us Protestants 
hesitate to vote for a Roman Catholic as Pres- 
ident is precisely because the Pope expects 
him, like all other laymen, to ‘labor for her 
glory and increase by every means in his 
power.’ Is the President to use, for instance, 
his veto power for the ‘glory and increase’ of 
the Roman Catholic Church?” 

The last insertion comes at the conclusion 
of the paragraph ending on page 790 and pre- 
ceding the sentence, “All these considerations 
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give us pause.” It reads: “Let us now indulge 
in a flight of imagination. If Congress passes 
the ambitious naval measures now before it, 
we may expect growing tension between Great 
Britain and the United States. Germany’s 
rapid building of a war fleet from 1899 to 
1914 did much to provoke the Great War. 
Italy’s naval plans have already given Great 
Britain cause for concern. At a diplomatic 
crisis our President could throw his tremen- 
dous influence against Great Britain. Might 
not an Italian-Spanish-Hungarian coalition, 
supported by America, deprive Great Britain 
of her naval power in the Mediterranean, 
which is the path to India? A defeated Britain 
would probably have to grant full indepen- 
dence to Ireland. What if the reigning Prot- 
estant House of Windsor should have to fol- 
low into private life their cousins the Prot- 
estant Hohenzollerns? At Versailles in 1920 
the son of a Confederate chaplain had a major 
part in the dismemberment of the German 
Empire; might not a boy from the sidewalks 
of New York dream of cutting the British 
Empire to pieces? Of course Governor Smith 
is too good to be tempted by such Machiavel- 
lian thoughts.” 
oe eS 

In the article entitled “A Criticism of Lord 
Kitchener’s War Record” in this issue the 
author, Mr. De Weerd, points out that the first 
sentence of the last paragraph on page 825 
should read as follows: “Yet conditions on 
the Western front made the French plan 
tactically unsound and extremely hazardous.” 
In the original manuscript the author inad- 
vertently wrote the word “strategically” in- 
stead of “tactically.” 

* * * 


Dr. William Elliot Griffis, whose article, 
“Japan’s Progress in Rebuilding an Empire,” 
appeared in the February issue, died at Winter 
Park, Fla., on Feb. 5, 1928. He was 85 years 
of age and was said to have been the last for- 
eigner who saw the feudal system of Japan 
in operation. It was on this subject that he 
spoke in public for the last time, when he ad- 
dressed the Faculty and students of Rollins 
College at Winter Park. His last piece of 
literary work was, as far as we know, his con- 
tribution to February CURRENT HISTORV. 

* * * 


The following item appeared in The Mil- 
waukee Leader on Jan. 23: 


The article contributed by Representative 
Victor L. Berger, Socialist, Wisconsin, to 
CurRRENT History’s symposium, ‘‘Hands Off 
Europe’s Wars,’’ has been ordered reprinted in 
The Congressional Record on the motion of 
Representative George S. Huddleston, Demo- 
crat, Alabama. * * * Letters of appreciation 
of his article are coming to Mr. Berger’s office 
daily. The inclusion of the article in The Rec~ 
ord will bring it to the attention of another 
large audience. 
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World Financee—A Month’s Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDITOR OF The Annalist 


two severe tests, and in both instances 

stocks have displayed remarkably stub- 
born resistance to selling pressure. The first 
test occurred Jan. 25, following the raising 
of the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago from 3% to 4 per cent. The 
second came on Feb. 2, after the announce- 
ment of a similar increase in the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. On each of these days stocks opened 
at prices 2 to 3 points, on the average, below 
the previous day’s closing prices; but there- 
after the main body of stocks was well sup- 
ported, and the general reaction which many 
observers confidently expected would result 
from such visible evidence of higher interest 
rates failed completely to occur. 

Readers of these columns are familiar with 
the highly interesting series of events which 
last Fall led to the placing of the rediscount 
rates of all twelve Federal Reserve Banks on 
a uniform 3% per cent. basis. From that time 
until the beginning of the new year, despite 
heavy gold exports, open market money rates 
have been kept low, largely through the op- 
erations of the Federal Reserve Banks in buy- 
ing Government securities, and that factor 
alone was sufficient to prolong the bull market 
in stocks in the face of the worst industrial 
recession since the Summer of 1924. 

January, however, witnessed an abrupt re- 
versal of previous Reserve Bank policy. Early 
in the month the open market rate on bank- 
ers’ acceptances beame firmer, and the state- 
ment of the combined Federal Reserve Banks 
for Jan. 11 revealed the fact that the Reserve 
Banks were beginning to sell their Government 
securities. By Jan. 25 the Reserve Banks had 
disposed of $186,506,000 of these holdings, 
bringing that item from $627,403,000, the Jan. 
4 maximum, down to $440,897,000. 

January also witnessed a sudden reversal 
of another important stock market influence, 
the rate of general business activity. After 
declining steadily from May to December, pre- 
liminary statistics and trade reports on the 
state of industry indicated a pronounced re- 
vival after the turn of the new year, particu- 
largely in the steel and the automobile indus 
tries. It is thus clear that whereas last year 
easy money stimulated rising stock prices in the 
face of declining business activity, the situa- 
tion is now revealed, so that for the moment 
the problem is whether a brighter business 
outlook can sustain stock prices in the face of 
a perceptibly firmer money market. 

The weekly reports of the member banks 


Te stock market has been subjected to 


of the Federal Reserve System continued in 
January to reflect primarily the increased 
amount of credit which was being used to 
finance stock market operations. The January 
average of the weekly figures of loans on 
stocks and bonds by all reporting member 
banks was, like the averages of many months 
previous, again the highest on record, making 
due allowance for seasonal influences. Brok- 
ers’ loans in New York City showed a decline 
in the middle of January, but by the first of 
February they had again mounted to a level 
only slightly below the record high for all 
time. 

A new factor seems to have been injected 
into the credit situation, namely, political agi- 
tation at Washington, which has for its object 
the curbing of stock market speculation 
through Federal Reserve control of the money 
market. Political considerations may, there- 
fore, have entered into the January reversal 
of previous Reserve Bank policy. In any case, 
the probability is that for some time to come 
whatever influence the Reserve Banks can 
exert on the money market will be thrown on 
the side of firmer rather than easier money. 
Whether firmer money will succeed in curb- 
ing stock speculation is another matter. 

One obstacle to such a result is, of course, 
the fact that rising money rates at New 
York will eventually reverse the present out- 
ward movement of gold. In January gold 
continued to flow outward, exports amounting 
to about $50,700,000, of which $19,800,000 
went to Argentina, $11,800,000 to Brazil, 
$7,500,000 to France, $4,000,000 to Holland, 
$3,000,000 to Uruguay, $2,000,000 to Belgium 
and $1,000,000 to India. General weakness 
in foreign exchange markets resulted from 
firmer money rates at New York, however, 
so that the exchange rates on several foreign 
currencies have fallen from the levels at which 
gold can be exported at a profit. During 
most of January, indeed, the Canadian dollar 
was below the import point, and gold to the 
amount of $35,800,000 was shipped from Can- 
ada to the United States during the month. 

Sterling, which averaged $4.8777 during De- 
cember, was down to $4.8694 on Jan. 28. De- 
clines also occurred in French and Belgian 
francs, German marks, Dutch guilders, and 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish kroner. There 
is every likelihood, therefore, that our loss of 
gold will be considerably less in the next few 
months than in the closing months of 1927. 

Five changes in discount rates of foreign 
banks of issue were made in January. The 
National Bank of Belgium on Jan. 18 raised 
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its rate to 5 from 4% per cent., which rate 
had been effective since Nov. 16, 1927. The 
Bank of France, which changed its rate from 
5 to 4 per cent. on Dec. 29, 1927, made a fur- 
ther reduction to 3% per cent. on Jan. 19. 
The Swedish Riksbank also lowered its rate 
to 3% from 4 per cent., the 4 per cent. rate 
having been in effect since April 21, 1927. The 
Eesti Bank, the central bank of Estonia, on 
Jan. 1 cut its rate from 8 to 7% per cent., 
coincident with the introduction of its new 
currency unit, the kroon, which is equivalent 
to 26.80 cents. On Jan. 28 the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank lowered its rate to 6 from 6% per 
cent., the rate in force since Aug. 24, 1927. 

This is the first time since July, 1914, that 
a rate as low as 3% per cent. has been effec- 
tive at the Bank of France. A recent revival 
of speculative activity on the Paris Bourse 
made it plain that even the comparatively low 
level to which the French money market fell 
last year had not sufficed to check the influx 
of capital which, considering the repatriation 
movement in its entirety, has been one of the 
most marvelous economic accomplishments ever 
achieved by any Government. Thus, in Janu- 
ary, the Harvard Economic Society’s index of 
ten representative French metal shares was 
187, as against 151 in December and 175, the 
previous high, in April, 1927. The continued 
import of capital, moreover, has forced the 
Bank of France, in order to prevent a further 
rise in the franc, to expand further its foreign 
exchange holdings, which now total $1,500,000,- 
000. 

The successive lowering of the discount rate 
is interpreted as indicating official decision 
that the repatriation of French capital has 
been sufficiently accomplished; a similar in- 
terpretation is to be placed upon the recent 
removal of the ban against export of French 
capital. Under that prohibition, which had 
been in force since 1918, any sending of francs 
out of the country had to be justified by proof 
that it was intended for payment for imports 
of goods into France. In this connection, it is 


important to note that on Jan. 14 the Ameri- 
can State Department issued notice that its 
ban against the flotation of industrial securi- 
ties in this country was lifted. The ban had 
been in force three years and was established 
because of the failure of France to reach an 
agreement with us regarding the funding “ 
her war debt to us. 

The British financial situation continues 
improve. Since the beginning of January gold 
imports have been large and the Bank of Eng- 
land’s gold holdings have risen about £4,000,- 
000. Open market rates in the London money 
market were generally lower in January, and 
industrial stock prices were higher. At the 
middle of January, according to the Harvard 
Economic Society, the index of the price of 
twenty industrials was the highest ever re- 
corded. The volume of industrial production 
in 1927 was the largest of any year since 
1920, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
an exceedingly poor year for the British tex- 
tile industry. In a recent issue of the London 
Financial News it was stated that “not since 
1877 have stockholders in Lancashire cotton 
spinning companies experienced such a disas- 
trous year as the one just closed.” 

Considerable optimism over the immediate 
future outlook for British industry is indicated 
by the fact that new security issues floated 
in the London market in January were the 
largest in the aggregate of those for any Jan- 
uary since 1922. More than half of the total 
of £33,750,000 was for overseas loans. 

The London money market, at present closely 
dependent upon money rates in New York, was 
naturally quickly affected by the firmer ten- 
dency in American money rates, and toward 
the end of the month there was a perceptible 
rise in London open market rates. The rais- 
ing of the New York rediscount rate was nat- 
urally a matter of keen interest to London, 
since the reduction in that rate last Fall is 
out largely for the purpose of facilitating the 
now generally accepted as having been carried 
maintenance of low rates in London. 
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covers can be WU ff ish. your 
used for shelf. gi ANN Patent ap- A place for 3 ad 
Attached to MT Hy plied for, shoes, can be use : 
wall or door |: f | et wae. for ties or trousers. Steel, beautiful bronze or 
, oe | Yj hey , black telephone finish. Twenty inch for small 
i complete, \\\\\\\ Way | Postpaid doors, twenty-four inch for usual size. 
folded flat, \ , e 
one in a box Everything handy when you open door. 
i 


with screws. bs $1 .50 Money back if not delighted. 


| ROBERT MILLER, 21 Pearl St., New York City 





One of life’s great pleasures 
is smoking 


Camels give you all of the enjoy- 

ment of choice tobaccos. Is 

enjoyment good for you? You 
just bet it is. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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